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TO  THE 


king. 


SIR, 

HP  HE  only  grounds  on  which  I 
.  can  prefume  to  entreat  Your 
Majefty  s  favourable  acceptance  of 
this  Volume  of  Sermons  are,  that  a 
great  part  of  them  was  preached  in 
i  our  Majefty ’s  own  Chapel,  and  that 
my  intention  in  publifhing  them  was 
to  ferve  (as  far  as  a  fituation  of  much 
Lbour  and  little  leifure  would  allow) 
the  caufe  of  that  holy  religion,  to 
which  ifour  Majefty  has  everapprov- 
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DEDICATION. 

ed  Yourfelf  a  fincere  and  cordial 
friend.  An  intention  of  this  fort, 
however  feebly  executed,  will,  I  am 
perfuaded,  be  confidered  by  Your 
Majefty  as  the  bell  and  mod;  becom¬ 
ing  return*-  I  can  make,  for  thole 
fpontaneous  marks  ol  Your  Majefty  s 
goodnefs  to  me,  which  have  imprefft- 
ed  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  grati¬ 
tude  on  the  mind  of, 

SIR, 

Your  Majefty’s 
moft  obliged, 

and  moft  dutiful 
Subject,  and  Servant, 


B.  Chester. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

OF  the  following  fermons,  the  fecond, 
eighth,  eleventh,  a  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth,  have  been 
published  before,  and  are  here  reprinted, 
with  confiderable  alterations  and  corrections. 
The  reft  are  now  for  the  firft  time  offered  to 
the  public. 
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Mark  xii.  30, 


THOU  SHALT  LOVE  THE  LORD  THY  GOD  WITH 
ALL  THY  HEART,  AND  WITH  ALL  THY  SOUL, 
AND  WITH  ALL  THY  MIND,  AND  WITH  ALL  THY 
STRENGTH.  THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT. 


The  love  of  god,  fo  forcibly  inculcated  in 
this  and  other  palfages  of  fcripture,  is  a 
fentiment  purely  evangelical ;  and  is  one  of  thofe 
many  peculiar  circumltances  which  fo  eminently 
diftinguilh  the  doftrines  of  the  gofpel  from  the 
dry  unanimated  precepts  of  the  antient  heathen 
moralifts.  We  never  hear  them  urging  the  love 
of  God,  as  a  necefiary  part  of  human  duty,  or 
as  a  proper  ground  of  moral  obligation.  Their 
religion  being  merely  ceremonial  and  political, 
never  pretended  to  reach  the  heart,  or  to  infpire 
it  with  any  fincerity  or  warmth  of  affection  to¬ 
wards  the  Deity.  Indeed  how  was  it  poflible  to 
have  any  love  for  fuch  gods  as  they  worfhipped : 
for  gods  debafed  with  every  human  weaknefs,  and 
polluted  with  every  human  vice  ?  It  was  enough, 
furelv,  to  make  the  people  worfhip  fuch  a  crew. 
To  h  ave  infilled  upon  their  loving  them  too, 
would  have  exceeded  all  bounds  of  modeily  and 
common  fenfe.  But  Chriftianitv  having  given  us 

an 
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an  infinitely  great  and  good  and  holy  God  to  wor¬ 
th  ip,  very  naturally  requires  from  us  the  pured  and 
devouted  fentiments  of  affeCtion  towards  him ; 
and  with  great  juftice  makes  the  love  of  our 
Maker  an  indifpenfable  requifite  in  religion,  and 
the  grand  fundamental  duty  of  a  Chridian. 
Surely  then  it  concerns  us  to  enquire  carefully 
into  the  true  nature  of  it.  And  it  concerns  us 
the  more,  becaufe  it  has  been  unhappily  brought 
into  difrepute  by  the  extravagant  conceits  of  a 
few  devout  enthufiafts  concerning  it.  Of  thefe, 
fome  have  treated  the  love  of  God  in  fo  mydical 
and  refined  a  way,  and  carried  it  to  fuch  heights 
of  feraphic  extafy  and  rapture,  that  common 
minds  rnuft  for  ever  defpair  either  of  following 
or  underftanding  them  ;  whilft  others  have  de- 
feribed  it  in  fuch  warm  and  indelicate  terms,  as 
are  much  better  fuited  to  the  groffnefs  of  earthly 
paffion,  than  the  purity  of  fpiritual  affection. 
And  what  is  dill  more  deplorable,  the  love  of 
God  has  been  fometimes  made  the  fcourge  of 
man ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the  mod  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  pleafe  the  Creator,  was  to  perfe- 
cute  and  torment  and  deftroy  his  creatures. 
Hence  the  irreligious  and  profane  have  taken  oc- 
cafion  to  treat  all  pretence  to  piety  as  fanatical  or 
infincere  ;  and  even  many  of  the  worthier  part 
of  mankind  have  been  afraid  of  giving  way  to 
the  lead  warmth  of  devout  affeCtion  towards  the 
great  Author  of  their  Being.  But  let  not  the 
fincere  Chridian  be  feared  out  of  his  duty  by 
fuch  vain  terrors  as  thefe.  1  he  accidental  ex- 
ceffes  of  this  holy  fentiment  can  be  no  juft  ar¬ 
gument  againd  its  general  excellence  and  utility. 
As  the  fined  intellects  are  mod  eafily  difordered 
and  overfet,  fo  the  more  generous  and  exalted 

our  afteCtions  are,  the  more  liable  are  they  to  be 
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perverted  and  depraved.  We  know  that  even 
friendftiip  itfelf  has  fometimes  been  abufed  to 
the  mod  unworthy  purpofes,  and  led  men  to  the 
commiffion  of  the  mod  atrocious  crimes.  Shall 
we  therefore  utterly  difeard  that  generous  paffi- 
on,  and  confider  it  as  nothing  more  than  the  un¬ 
natural  fervour  of  a  romantic  imagination  ? 
Every  heart  revolts  againd  fo  wild  a  thought. 
And  why  then  mud  we  fuffer  the  love  of  God 
to  be  banifhed  out  of  the  world  becaufe  it  has 
been  fometimes  improperly  reprefented,  or  in- 
difcreetly  exercifed  ?  It  is  not  either  from  the  vi- 
fionary  mydic,  the  fenfual  fanatic,  or  the  frantic 
zealot,  but  from  the  plain  word  of  God,  that  we 
are  to  take  our  ideas  of  this  divine  fentiment. 
There  we  find  it  deferibed  in  all  its  native  purity 
and  fimplicity.  The  marks  by  which  it  is  there 
didinguifhed  contain  nothing  enthufiadic  or  ex¬ 
travagant.  The  chief  ted  by  which  the  gofpel 
orders  us  to  try  and  meafure  our  love  to  God  is, 
the  regard  we  -pay  to  his  commands .  u  He  that 
cc  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,” 
lays  our  Lord,  <6  he  it  is  that  loveth  me 
44  This  is  the  love  of  God,”  fays  St.  John, 
4<  that  we  keep  his  commandments  f.”  And  again, 
in  dill  dronger  terms :  “  Whofo  keepeth  God's 
tc  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfeft- 
“  ed  Had  a  proper  attention  been  paid  to 
luch  paffages  as  thefe,  we  (hould  have  heard  no¬ 
thing  of  thofe  ablurd  reveries  which  have  fo  much 
difgraced  this  do&rine.  Yet,  while  we  thus 
guard  againd  the  errors  of  over-drained  pietifm, 
let  us  take  care  that  we  fall  not  into  the  oppofite 
extreme  of  a  cold  and  cautious  indifference  ; 
that,  as  others  have  raifed  their  notions  of  this 

*  John  xiv,  21.  f  i  John  v.  3.  J  1  John  ii.  5. 
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excellent  quality  too  high,  we,  on  the  othefhand, 
fink  them  not  too  low.  Becaufe  the  fcriptures 
fay,  that  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  is 
to  love  God,  therefore  too  many  are  willing  to 
conclude  that  no  degree  of  inward  affection  need 
accompany  our  outward  obedience  ;  and  that  all 
appearance  of  devout  ardour  is  a  fufpicious  and 
even  dangerous  fymptom.  But  this  notion  is  to 
the  full  as  groundlefs  and  unfcriptural  as  thofe 
above-mentioned  ;  and  needs  no  other  confuta¬ 
tion  than  the  very  words  of  the  text.  We  are 
commanded  not  merely  to  love  God,  but  to  love 
him  with  all  our  heart ,  and  foul ,  and  mind ,  and 
flrength .  Since  then  our  obedience  muft  be,  as  we 
have  feen,  the  meafureof  our  love ,  we  are  plainly 
bound  by  this  command  to  obey  him  aifo  with  all 
our  heart,  and  foul,  and  mind,  and  flrength  ;  that 
is,  with  zeal,  with  alacrity,  with  vigour,  with 
perfeverance,  with  the  united  force  of  all  our  fa¬ 
culties  and  powers,  with  one  univerfal  bent  of  the 
whole  man  towards  God.  The  love  of  our 
Maker,  then,  is  neither  a  mere  unmeaning  ani¬ 
mal  fervour,  nor  a  lifelefs  formal  worfhip  or  obe¬ 
dience.  It  confifts  in  devoutnefs  of  heart,  as  well 
as  purity  of  life  ;  and,  from  a  comparifon  of  the 
text  with  other  paffages  of  fcripture,  we  may 
define  it  to  be,  46  fuch  a  reverential  admiration 
of  God’s  perfections  in  general,  and  fuch  a  grate¬ 
ful  fenfe  of  his  infinite  goodnefs  in  particular,  as 
render  the  contemplation  and  the  worfhip  of  him 
delightful  to  us ;  and  produce  in  us  a  conflant 
defire  and  endeavour  to  pleafe  him  in  every  part 
of  our  moral  and  religious  conduct.” 

This  it  is  that  the  fcriptures  mean  by  the  love 
of  God  ;  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  every 
man  may,  if  he  pleafes,  very  eafily  acquire.  It 

is  not  a  new  perception,  of  which  we  never  ex¬ 
perienced 
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perienced  any  thing  before ;  it  is  not  an  unin¬ 
telligible,  myfterious,  or  fupernatural  impreffion 
upon  the  foul :  it  is  only  a  purer  degree  of  that 
very  fame  affection  which  we  frequently  enter¬ 
tain  for  fome  of  the  moll:  worthy  of  our  own 
fpecies.  This  fentiment  religion  finds  already 
exifling  in  our  minds,  and  all  that  it  does  is  to 
give  it  a  new  direction,  and  to  turn  it  upon  God, 
as  its  highed  and  propered  and  mod  adequate 
object.  If  then  we  wifh  to  know  dill  more  clear¬ 
ly  in  what  the  love  of  God  confids ;  and  what 
fhare  of  it  we  ourfelves  poffefs  ;  we  muft  confult 
our  own  breads,  and  confider  a  little  how  we  feel 
ourfelves  affefted  towards  the  eminently  great 
and  good  among  our  fellow-creatures.  Now, 
when  we  obferve  any  one  of  this  chara&er  go¬ 
ing  on  dcadily  and  uniformly  in  one  regular  even 
courfe  of  upright,  noble,  difmtereded,  benevo¬ 
lent  conduct,  making  it  the  chief  dudy  and  bu- 
fmefs  oi  his  life  to  promote  the  comfort  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  every  human  being  within  his  reach  ; 
we  can  no  more  help  edeeming  and  loving  and 
reverencing  fo  excellent  a  perfon,  than  we  can 
forbear  defiring  food  when  we  are  hungry ;  even 
though  we  ourfelves  are  not  in  the  lead  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  goodnefs.  But,  fhould  we  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  live  under  his  influence,  and  to 
be  inter  eft ed  in  his  virtues  ;  to  have  him  for  our 
friend,  our  benefadtor,  our  parent,  guardian, 
governor,  or  protestor ;  then  it  is  fcarce  poflible 
for  language  to  exprefs  the  emotions  of  affeftion, 
gratitude,  and  delight,  which  we  feel  in  con¬ 
templating  his  goodnefs,  and  even  in  the  very 
mention  of  his  name.  In  cafes  like  this  (and 
luch  cafes  do,  God  be  thanked,  fometimes  exid) 
now  does  our  heart  burn  within  us ,  how  redlefs 
and  impatient  are  wre,  till  we  find  fome  better 
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way  than  that  of  words  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  we 
have  of  our  benefactor’s  kindnefs  towards  us  ? 
With  what  folicitude  do  we  ftudy  every  turn  of 
his  countenance,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  his 
very  wifhes  ?  We  not  only  do  what  he  defires, 
but  we  do  it  with  alacrity  and  ardour.  We 
love  to  fpeak  of  him,  to  think  of  him,  to  con- 
verfe  with  him,  to  imitate  him.  We  never 
mention  him  but  in  terms  of  reverence  and  re- 
fpeCt.  We  are  jealous  of  his  reputation  $  we 
cannot  bear  to  hear  it  lightly  treated.  We  enter 
heartily  into  his  interests,  and  adopt  his  fenti- 
ments.  We  love  what  he  loves,  we  hate  what 
he  hates ;  we  are  ready  for  his  fake  to  do  any 
thing,  to  relinquifh  any  thing,  to  fuffer  any 
thing.  Thefe  are  the  fentiments  we  entertain, 
and  this  the  conduct  we  obferve,  towards  thofe 
that  we  love  on  earth  ;  and  in  this  manner  does 
Chrifuanity  expect  11s  to  love  our  Father  that  is 
in  heaven.  If  this  (incenty  and  ardour  of  affec¬ 
tion  are  j uftly  efteemed  both  natural  and  lauda¬ 
ble  in  the  one  cate,  why  are  they  not  at  lead 
equally  fo  in  the  other  ?  Why  may  they  not, 
without  any  ftretch  of  our  faculties,  or  any  im¬ 
putation  of  hypocrify  or  enthuiiafm,  be  exercffed 
towards  him,  who  is  the  very  perfection  of  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good,  who  is  in  reality, 
and  in  the  ftricteft  feme,  our  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor,  our  parent,  guardian,  proteCtor,  and  go¬ 
vernor  all  in  one  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  is  one 
difference,  and  that,  as  fome  think,  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  one,  between  the  two  cafes.  Our  earthly 
friends  are  feen^  our  heavenly  one  is  unfee 71 .  But 
who  will  pretend  to  fay  that  we  can  have  no  love 
for  thofe  whom  we  have  never  feen  ?  Do  we  not 
often  conceive  the  higheft  regard  and  veneration 
for  the  worthies  of  pad  ages,  whom  we  know 
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only  by  the  portraits  that  hiftory  draws  of  them? 
And  even  with  refpeft  to  perfons  of  diftinguifh- 
ed  excellence  in  our  own  times  ;  it  is  not  always 
neceffary  that  we  fhould  fee  in  order  to  love 
them.  It  is  enough  if  we  feel  that  they  are 
prefent  with  us,  by  that  moft  pleafing  and  con¬ 
vincing  of  all  proofs,  the  benefits  they  confer 
upon  us.  Now  we  know  that  God  is  every 
where  prefent ;  that,  “  he  is  not  far  from  every 
“  one  of  us that  in  him  we  moft  literally 
“  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  Though 
we  fee  not  him,  yet  his  kindnefs  and  bounty  to 
us  we  fee  and  feel  every  moment  of  our  lives  ^ 
and  the  invifibility  of  the  giver  is  amply  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  ineftimable  value  of  his  gifts.  By 
■him  we  were  firft  brought  into  being  ;  by  his 
power  that  being  is  continually  upheld  ;  by  his 
mercy  in  Chrift  Jefus  we  are  redeemed  from  fin 
and  mifery  j  by  his  grace  we  are  excited  to  every 
thing  that  is  good ;  by  his  providence  we  are 
hourly  prote£led  front  a  multitude  of  unfeen 
dangers  and  calamities  ;  to  his  bounty  we  owe 
the  various  comforts  and  delights  that  furround 
us  here,  and  the  provifion  that  is  made  for  our 
everlafting  happinefs  hereafter.  Is  it  poffible  now 
to  receive  fuch  favours  as  thefe,  without  fome- 
times  thinking  of  them  ;  or  to  think  of  them 
without  being  filled  with  love  and  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  the  gracious  author  of  them  ?  If  they  af¬ 
fect  us  at  all,  they  muft  affedt  us  ftrongly  and 
powerfully.  For,  although  the  love  of  God  is 
not  a  hidden  ftart  of  paffion  ;  but  a  fober,  rati¬ 
onal,  religious  fentiment,  acquired  by  reflexion, 
and  improved  by  habit ;  yet,  as  I  before  obferv- 
ed,  it  muft  not  be  fo  very  rational  as  to  exclude 
till  addition  ;  it  may,  and  it  ought  to  produce  in 
us  a  fteady  and  uniform,  a  fedate  yet  fervent  fenfe 
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of  gratitude  towards  God  ;  exerting  itfelf  in  acts 
of  adoration  and  praife  ;  and  fubftantialized  in 
the  practice  of  every  Chriftian  virtue. 

Have  you  then  (afk  your  own  hearts)  have  you 
ever  given  thefe  practical,  thefe  only  decifive 
proofs,  that  you  really  love  God,  as  the  text  re¬ 
quires  you  to  do,  with  all  your  heart,  and  foul, 
and  mind,  and  ftrength  ?  Have  you  made  his 
precepts  the  firft  and  principal  objett  of  your 
care,  and  purfued  other  things  only  in  fubordi- 
nation  to  that  great  concern  ?  Have  you  not  only 
admired  and  adored  his  perfe&ions,  but,  as  far 
as  the  infirmity  of  your  nature,  and  the  infinite 
diftance  between  God  and  man  would  allow,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imitate  them  ?  Have  you  delighted 
to  think  and  to  fpeak  of  him,  and  never  thought 
or  fpoke  of  him,  but  with  the  utmoft  veneration 
and  awe  ?  When  you  have  heard  his  holy  name 
profaned,  or  feen  any  of  his  ordinances  or  laws 
infulted,  have  you  always  felt  and  expreffed  a 
proper  abhorrence  of  fuch  unworthy  behaviour  ? 
Have  you  facredly  obferved  that  holy  day  which 
is  fet  apart  for  his  fervice,  and  not  only  attended 
public  worlhip  yourfelves,  but  taken  care  that  all 
under  your  roof  and  under  your  prote&ion  fhould 
do  the  fame?  Have  you  brought  up  your  chil¬ 
dren  “  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
«  Lord  #  and  amidft  all  the  fine  accomplish¬ 
ments,  amidft  ail  the  prudent  maxims  with  which 
you  have  furnifhed  them,  have  you  taught  them 
that  “  wifdom  which  is  from  above,”  and  form¬ 
ed  them  to  Ihine  in  another  world  as  well  as  this  ? 
Have  you  gladly  feized  all  opportunities  of  con- 
'  verfing  with  your  Maker  in  private  and  in  do- 
meftic  prayer ;  of  pouring  out  your  foul  before 
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him  on  all  occafions,  whether  of  forrow  or  of 
joy,  intreating  pardon  for  your  offences,  and  im- 
ploiing  his  afhltance  for  your  future  condud ? 
Have  you  for  his  fake  been  content  fometimes 
not  only  to  forego  many  worldly  comforts  and 
advantages,  but  even,  if  neceffary,  to  encounter 
riaicuie,  reproach,  and  injurious  treatment  ? 
Have  you  chearfully  facrificed  to  his  Service, 
when  called  upon,  your  health  and  your  repofe, 
your  amufements  and  purfuits,  your  favourite 
paffions  and  your  fondeft  wifhes,  the  pleafures  of 
youth,  the  ambition  of  manhood,  the  avarice  of 
old  age  ?  Have  you  borne  with  patience  and  re- 
ngnation  all  the  disappointments,  Ioffes,  and  af- 
fhdhons,  that  have  befallen  ytm  ?  Have  you  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  the  corredions  of  his  fatherly 
hand,  and  Submitted  without  a  murmur  to  all  the 
difpenfations  of  his  providence  ?  Have  you,  in 
fine,  entirely  fubdued  all  anxious  and  fretful 
thoughts  about  your  temporal  affairs,  and  ac¬ 
quired  that  abfolute  compofure  and  Serenity  of 
mind  in  every  condition  of  life,  which  nothing 
but  religion  can  give,  and  nothing  but  guilt  can 
take  away ;  committing  yourfelves  and  all  your 
concerns  to  the  great  Difpofer  of  every  human 
event ;  with  a  perfed  confidence  in  his  infinite 
wiidom  and  goodnefs,  and  a  firm  perfuafion  that 
-ry  thing  will  work  together  ultimately  for  your 

By  quelfions  fuch  as  thefe  it  is  that  you  muff 
try  and  examine  yourfelves  whether  you  really 
love  God  or  not.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
vifionary  or  fanatical,  nothing  but  what  the  cool- 
elt  heads  and  the  calmeft  Spirits  may  eafily  rife  to, 
nothing  but  what  reafon  approves  and  the  gofpel 
enjoins,  nothing  but  what  we  ourfelves  fnould  in 
a  proportionable  degree  require  from  thofe  who 

B  2  pretended 
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pretended  to  have  a  fincere  regard  and  afft&ion 
lor  us.  What  anfwers  you  can  give  to  thefe 
queftions  your  own  confidences  can  beft  tell. 
But  what  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  can  fay 
to  them,  one  may  but  too  well  imagine.  Some 
there  are,  who,  far  from  having  any  love  for 
God,  affe£t  to  doubt  his  very  exigence,  and  pro- 
feffedly  make  a  jell  of  every  thing  that  looks  like 
religion.  Others,  iinmerfed  in  the  purfuits  of 
pleafure,  of  intereft,  of  ambition,  have  no  time 
to  wrafte  upon  their  Maker,  and  hardly  know 
whether  they  believe  a  God  or  not.  And  even 
of  thofe  who  profefs  both  to  believe  and  to  re¬ 
verence  him  ;  how  few  are  there  that  know  any 
thing  of  that  inward  and  hearty  love  lor  him. 
which  leads  to  univerfal  holinefs  of  life  ?  If  they 
maintain  an  external  decency  of  conduft,  are  juft 
in  their  dealings,  and  generous  to  their  friends, 
they  think  that  all  is  well,  and  that  they  are  in 
the  high  road  to  falvation.  All  their  notions  of 
duty  terminate  in  themfelves ,  or  their  fellow- crea¬ 
tures,  and  they  feem  to  have  no  apprehenfions  of 
any  peculiar  homage  or  fervice  being  due  to  their 
Creator.  They  can  therefore,  without  any  re- 
morfe  of  confcience,  make  a  wanton  and  irre¬ 
verent  ufe  of  his  holy  name,  in  oaths  and  exe¬ 
crations,  which  can  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  but 
that  of  infulting  God,  and  giving  pain  to  every 
ferious  mind.  Not  content  with  the  ample  pro- 
vifion  of  fix  days  out  of  feven  for  their  bufinefs 
and  amufement,  they  muff  have  the  feventh  too, 
or  they  are  undone.  They  grudge  their  Maker 
even  that  fiender  pittance  of  time  which  he  has 
referved  to  himfelf ;  they  proftitute  the.  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  the  moft  trifling  or 
moft  unworthy  purpofes ;  and  think  it  much  fitter 

that  he  fliould  be  robbed  of  his  worlhip  than  they 
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of  their  plcafures  and  purfuits  for  a  day,  or  even 
for  an  hour.  Much  lefs  can  they  afford  to  fpend 
a  few  minutes  every  day  in  private  meditation 
and  prayer ;  and  as  to  family  devotion ,  it  would, 
they  think,  abfolutely  ruin  their  character,  and 
expofe  them  to  everlafting  contempt.  Or  if  by 
chance  they  do  go  i'o  far  as  to  worfhip  God  both 
in  public  and  at  home,  yet  with  what  vifible  lan¬ 
guor,  and  coldnefs,  and  indifference  do  they 
often  labour  through  this  heavy  talk  ;  and  how 
apt  are  they  to  deride  and  fiigmatize  with  oppro¬ 
brious  names  thofe  who  (how  any  unufual  marks 
of  ferioufnefs  and  devotion?  They  think  it  a 
dreadful  crime  to  be  righteous  over-much ,  but 
none  at  all  to  be  righteous  over-little.  They  are 
terribly  afraid  of  being  called  bigots  and  enthu- 
fiafts  ;  but  think  there  is  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  of  lukewarmnefs  and 
want  of  piety.  Iheyprofefs  perhaps  fometimes, 
and  perhaps  too  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they 
really  love  God  ;  but  they  give  no  demonftrative 
proof  that  their  perfuafion  is  well-grounded,  and 
their  profeffions  fmcere.  If  they  have  the  form 
of  godhnefs,  they  too  commonly  w ant  the  power 
of  it.  d  heir  piety  is  in  general  exterior  and  lo*> 
cal,  confined  to  the  ordinary  offices  of  devotion, 
and  the  walls  of  a  church  ;  not  confidering  that 
God  is  equally  prefent  every  where  ;  that  the 
whole  world  is  his  temple,  and  the  fanftity  of 
out  whole  lives  his  worfhip.  But  their  lives  are 
confecrated  to  far  other  purpofes.  I  heir  adcc’' 
tions  are  not  fet  on  things  above,  their  view7s  do 
not  tend  there,  their  hopes  are  not  centered 
there, .  Cw  their  treafure  is  on  earth,  and  there  is 
“  their  heart  alfo.”  The  main  end,  the  great 
and  ultimate  aim,  of  all  their  actions  and  defigns 
h  not  to  pleafe  God,  but  to  plcafe  the  mfclves  ; 


to  advance  their  power,  to  enlarge  their  fortunes* 
to  multiply  their  amufements.  Their  love  of  God 
is  only  fecondary,  and  fubfervient  to  thefe  primary 
confiderations  ;  juft  as  much  as  is  commodious  and 
eafy^  and  confident  with  all  their  favourite  pur- 
luits.  Satisfied  with  “  efehewing  evil,”  they  do 
not  go  on  cc  to  do  the  thing  that  is  good  •”  they 
do  not  prefs  forwards  towards  thofe  fublime  and 
exalted  virtues,  that  preference  of  God  to  every 
worldly  confideration,  that  entire  refignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  that  perfect  truft  and  reliance 
upon  Heaven,  which  are  the  fureft  proof,  and  the 
faireft  fruit,  of  true  genuine  piety.  In  profperity 
their  hearts  are  lifted  up,  and  they  forget  God  ; 
in  adverfity  they  are  caft  down  and  dare  not  look 
up  to  him.  Or  if,  when  misfortunes  prefs  hard 
upon  them,  they  are  at  length  brought  down  up¬ 
on  their  knees  before  him  ;  yet  this  is  commonly 
an  aft  of  fear  rather  than  of  love,  of  neceflity 
rather  than  of  choice  ;  after  experiencing  what 
every  human  being  will  experience  in  his  turn, 
the  inftability  of  worldly  happinefs,  and  the  weak- 

nefs  of  every  earthly  fupport. 

What  then  can  be  faid  for  thofe  who  fall  under 
this  defeription,  and  what  excufe  can  they  make 
for  the  negleft  of  fo  important  a  duty  ?  For, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  it,  however  lightly 
in  the  gayety  of  their  hearts  they  may  treat  the 
love  of  their  Maker ;  yet  it  is  confeffedly  the 
first  and  great  command,  and  ftands  at  the 
head  of  every  Chriftian  virtue.  If  you  alk,  why 
it  is  thus  diftinguifhed,  the  anfwer  is  obvious. 
It  Is  plainly  reafonable  and  right ;  it  is  conform¬ 
able  to  all  our  ideas  of  order  and  propriety,  that 
the  Supreme  Lord  of  All,  th cjirjt  and  greateft 
and  belt  of  Beings,  fhould  have  the  jirjl  place  in 

our  regards,  and  that  thofe  duties  which  refpeft 
°  him 
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him  as  their  immediate  object,  fhould  have  the 
precedence  and  command  over  every  other.  But 
befides  this  natural  fitnefs,  there  is  another  very 
important  reafon  why  the  love  of  God  is  called 
in  the  Gofpel  the  first  and  great  command. 
And  that  is,  becaufe  among  all  the  incentives  to 
virtue,  it  is  the  only  one  whofe  operation  is  fuffi- 
ciently  effeftual  and  extenfive,  the  only  one  that 
can  reach  to  every  indance  of  duty,  and  produce 
an  uniform  confident  character  of  goodnefs.  It 
is  the  grand  leading  principle  of  right  conduct ,  the 
original  fource  and  fountain  from  which  all  Chrif- 
tian  graces  flow  ;  from  whence  the  u  living  wa- 
cc  ters”  of  religion  take  their  rife,  and  branch  out 
into  all  the  various  duties  of  human  life.  Other 
motives  may  frequently  lead  us  to  what  is  right. 
Indinft,  conftitution,  prudence,  convenience,  a 
ftrong  fenfe  of  honour  and  of  moral  rectitude, 
will  in  many  cafes  prompt  us  to  worthy  aftions  ; 
but  in  all  cafes  they  will  not,  efpecially  in  thofe 
of  great  danger,  and  difficulty,  and  felf-denial  ; 
whereas  the  love  of  God,  if  it  be  hearty  and  fin- 
cere,  will  equally  regulate  the  whole  of  our  con¬ 
duct  ;  will,  on  the  mod  delicate  and  trying  oc- 
cafions,  engage  us  to  renounce  our  deared  in- 
tereds  and  dronged  inclinations,  when  confcience 
and  duty  require  it  at  our  hands.  A  man  with¬ 
out  any  religion  at  all  may  do  good  occajionally , 
may  aft  laudably  by  chance ;  his  virtue  may 
break  out  fometimes  in  fuel  den  temporary  gleams ; 
but  whoever  wifhes  to  be  habitually  and  uniform- 

j 

ly  good,  mud  have  the  vital  principle  of  piety 
working  at  his  heart,  and  by  a  condant  regular 
warmth  producing  condant  and  regular  fruits  of 
righteoufnefs. 

Let  not  then  either  the  fober  moralifl,  or  the 
gay  man  of  the  world,  any  longer  treat  this  mod 
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holy  attention  with  derifion  and  contempt,  as  a 
mere  ideal  unintelligible  notion,  fit  only  for  the 
cloyftered  monk,  or  the  fuperftitious  devotee.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful,  the 
molt  praftical  fentiments  belonging  to  our  nature, 
adapted  no  lefs  to  aCtive  than  to  contemplative 
life,  and  entirely  calculated  to  promote  all  the 
great  purpofes  of  focial  happinefs  and  univerfal 
good.  This  is  not  a  time,  God  knows,  for 
weakening  any  of  thofe  ties,  which  bind  men 
down  to  their  duty,  much  lefs  for  diffolving  that 
ftrongelt  of  all  bonds,  affectionate  allegiance  to 
the  great  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  which,  as 
the  leripture  expreffes  it,  conftrains  us  to  every 
thing  that  is  right  and  good,  from  this  powerful, 
this  irrefiltible  motive  ;  becaufe  the  author  of  our 
being,  the  author  of  every  bleffing  we  enjoy, 
demands  it  from  us,  a  proof  of  our  gratitude,  as 
the  belt  the  only  return  we  can  make  to  his  un¬ 
bounded  goodnefs.  Without  this,  every  fyftem 
of  ethics,  however  fpecious  or  plaufible  it  may 
feein  in  theory,  will  be  found  on  trial  imperfeCt 
and  ineffectual.  And  it  is  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
valuable  benefits  we  owe  to  the  Gofpel ;  that  by 
the  addition  of  this  governing  principle,  this  m af¬ 
ter  affection ,  to. all  the  other  grounds  of  moral 
obligation,  it  has  given  virtue  every  affiftance 
that  heaven  and  earth  can  furnifh  ;  it  has  given 
ns  the  compleateft  and  moft  efficacious  rule  of 
conduct  that  was  ever  offered  to  mankind*. 
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THIS  IS  THE  CONDEMNATION,  THAT  LIGHT  IS 
COME  INTO  THE  WORLD,  AND  MEN  LOVED 
DARKNESS  RATHER  THAN  LIGHT,  BECAUSE 
THEIR  DEEDS  WERE  EVIL. 

WHEN  the  feveral  parts  of  the  text  are 
reduced  to  their  proper  order  ;  they  give 
us  the  four  following  diftinft  propofitions. 

Th  at  light  is  come  into  the  world. 

That  men  have  preferred  darknefs  to  this  light* 
That  the  reafon  is  becaufe  their  deeds  are  evil. 
And  that  the  confequence  of  this  choice  will 
be  condemnation. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  beftow  a  little 
confideration  on  each  of  thefe  particulars. 

In  this  enlighten’d  age5  it  will  be  thought  no 
paradox  to  affert  that  “  light  is  come  into  the 
66  world.”  The  pofition  is  true  in  more  fenfes 
than  one  ;  but  there  is  only  one  that  can  fuit  this 
paflage.  The  light  here  meant  can  be  no  other 
than  that  divine  one  of  revelation  which  tc  brought 
life  and  immortality  along  with  it.  The 
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Chriftian  difpenfation  is  conftantly  and  uniformly 
defcribed  in  holy  writ  under  this  figure,  from  the 
time  that  the  firft  faint  glimmerings  of  it  appear¬ 
ed  at  a  diftance,  till  it  fhone  forth  in  its  full 
luflre  and  glory  under  the  Gofpel.  Indeed  there 
feems  to  be  fcarce  any  other  image,  that  could  ‘ 
fo  fitly  and  adequately  reprefent  it  to  us.  It  is 
of  the  fame  ufe  to  the  fpiritual,  that  the  light  of 
the  fun  is  to  the  natural,  world.  It  gives  life, 
health,  and  vigour,  to  God’s  new  creation ;  it 
makes  the  “  day  of  falvation  *”  to  dawn  up¬ 
on  us  ;  it  opens  to  us  the  profpeft  of  another  and 
a  better  life ;  “  it  is  a  light  to  our  feet  and  a 

“  lantern  to  our  paths  f,”  and  guides  us  in  the 
way  to  happinefs  and  glory. 

The  next  affertion  contained  in  the  text,  that 
“  men  have  preferred  darknefs  to  this  light,” 
may  feem  to  require  a  proof.  To  “  love  darknefs 
“  rather  than  light”  is  fo  oppofite  to  our  nature, 
fo  inconfiftent  with  our  general  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  that  it  feems  at  firft  incredible.  If  it 
really  is  the  cafe,  fo  perverfe  a  choice  was  never 
made  but  in'  religion.  Every  other  kind  of  light 
men  catch  at  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs.  The 
light  of  the  heavens  has  been  ever  efteemed  one 
of  the  greateft  bleffings  that  Providence  has  be¬ 
llowed  upon  us,  without  which,  even  life  itfelf 
would  be  hardly  thought  worth  poffeffing.  The 
love  of  knowledge,  that  light  of  the  mind,  ap- 
pearsin  us  as  early,  and  operates  in  us  as  ftrongly, 
as  any  one  principle  in  our  nature;  and  in  every 
inftance,  the  human  undemanding  naturally  lays 
hold  on  every  opportunity  of  information,  and 
„p‘  ns°, "elf  on  e«ry  fide  to  let  in  all  the  light  it 

is  capable  of  receiving. 

*  2  Cor.  vi.  2*  'f  P&1*  CX1X*  105* 
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How  then  comes  it  to  pafs  that  with  a  mind 
thus  condituted,  thus  thirding  after  light,  men 
can  fometimes  bring  themfelves  to  do  iuch  vio¬ 
lence  to  their  nature,  as  to  chufe  darknefs,  in 
that  very  point  where  it  is  of  the  utmofl  import¬ 
ance  to  have  all  the  light  they  can  poflibly  get  ; 
where  every  ftep  mud  lead  to  happinefs  or  mife- 
ry,  and  every  error  draw  after  it  the  moft  fatal 
and  lading  confequences  ?  Yet  our  Saviour  tells 
us,  that  this  was  actually  the  cafe  in  his  days, 
and  would  God  that  daily  experience  did  not  fhow 
the  poflibility  of  it,  in  our  own  !  But  when  we 
fee  the  various  artifices  with  which  revelation  is 
every  day  affailed  ;  when  we  fee  one  man  *  moft 
ingeniously  reafoning  us  out  of  every  ground  of 
certainty,  and  every  criterion  of  truth  ;  involv¬ 
ing  felf-evident  axioms  in  obfcurity  and  confufi- 
on  ;  and  entangling  our  underftandings  in  the 
gloomy  intricacies  of  fcholaftic  fubtilty  and  me- 
taphyfical  abdra&ion  :  when  we  fee  another  f 
exhauding  all  the  powers  of  a  mod  fertile  genius 
in  ridiculing  the  difpenfations  of  the  God  that 
gave  it ;  making  the  mod  awful  fubjects  of  re¬ 
ligion  the  condant  fport  of  his  licentious  wit ; 
and  continuing  to  fit  with  unabated  levity  in 
*c  the  feat  of  the  fcmmer,”  even  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave  :  when  we  fee  a  third  £,  with 
the  dronged  profeliions  of  dncerity  and  good 
faith,  propofing  mod  humbly  what  he  calls  his 
doubts  and  fcrupks ,  and  thereby  creating  them  in 


*  H  ume  ;  whofe  uncomfortable  and  unintelligible  fyftem  of 
Pyrrhondm  has  been  expofed  with  great  {pint  and  eloquence  in 
Dr.  Beattie  s  Fflay  °n  tbe  nature  arut  immutability  of  Truth: 
where  the  reader  will  find  that  union  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
of  a  clear  head,  a  fine  imagination,  and  a  heart  thoroughly 
warmed  with  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue. 

t  Voltaire*  %  Rousseau. 
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the  minds  of  others  ;  extolling  one  part  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  order  to  fubvert  the  reft ;  retaining  its 
moral  precepts,  but  reje&ing  its  miracles  and  all 
its  charaQeriftic  do&rines  ;  giving  an  air  of  fpe- 
cioufnefs  to  the  wildeft  Singularities,  by  the  moft 
exquifite  graces  of  composition,  and  infidioufly 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the  Gofpel,  while 
he  pretends  to  defend  it  :  when  I  fay  our  adver¬ 
saries  affume  fuch  different  fhapes,  and  fet  fo  ma¬ 
ny  engines  at  work  againft  us ;  what  elfe  can  this 
mean  but  to  take  from  us  all  the  fources  of  re¬ 
ligious  information,  and  bring  us  back  again  to 
the  darknefs  and  ignorance  of  our  Pagan  ancef- 
tors  ?  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  tell  us  here  of  the 
light  of  nature .  It  is  an  affront  to  our  fenfes,  to 
offer  us  that  dim  taper,  in  the  room  of  the  c<  fun 
of  righteoufnefs  V*  Whatever  may  be  faid 
(and  a  great  deal  has  been  faid)  of  the  modern 
improvements  of  Science,  the  difcoveries  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  the  Sagacity  of  human  reafon,  it  is 
to  Revelation  only  we  are  indebted  for  the  fupe- 
rior  light  we  now  boaft  of  in  religion  f.  If  na¬ 
ture  could  ever  have  pointed  out  to  us  right  prin¬ 
ciples  of  belief,  and  rules  of  condudt,  fhe  might 
have  done  it  long  ago  ;  Sine  had  four  thoufand 
years  to  do  it  in  before  the  coming  of  Chrift. 
Bqt  what  little  progrefs  was  made  in  this  vaft 
Space  of  time  ;  w^hat  egregious  miftakes  were 
committed,  not  only  in  the  fpeculative  do&rines 
of  religion,  but  in  fome  of  the  moft  effential 
points  of  praclical  morality,  I  need  not  remind 
you.  How  comes  it  then  to  pafs,  that  this  blind 
guide  is  at  laft  become  fo  quick-fighted  ?  How 

*  Mat.  iv.  2. 

f  Mr.  Rouifeau  himfelf  confeffes,  that  all  the  fine  morality 
difplayed  in  fome  of  our  modern  publications,  is  derived  not 
from  philofopby,  but  from  the  gofpel.  Vol  ix.  p.  71. 
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comes  her  eye  on  a  fudden  fo  ftrong  and  clear,  as 
to  fee  into  the  perfections  and  will  or  God,  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  dark  regions  of  futurity,  to  take 
in  at  one  view  the  whole  compafs  of  our  duty, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  our  exigence  ?  It  is 
plain  fome  friendly  hand  muff  have  removed  the 
film  from  her  eyes  ;  and  what  other  hand  could 
this  be  than  that  gracious  beneficent  one,  which 
gave  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame ; 
which  helped  the  impotence,  and  healed  the  in¬ 
firmity,  of  nature,  in  every  inftance,  in  none 
more  than  in  this  ?  It  is  in  fhort  from  the  facred 
fources  of  the  Gofpel,  that  reafon  drew  that  light 
Ihe  now  enjoys.  Let  then  men  walk,  if  they 
will  be  fo  perverfe,  cc  by  this  lesser  light*/’ 
which  was  only  intended  44  to  rule  the  night  f* 
of  heathenifm  ;  but  let  them  be  fo  honeil  as  to 
confefs  that  it  is  only  a  borrowed ,  a  reflected  light ; 
that  it  owes  much  the  greatefl  part  of  its  prefent 
luftreto  that  greater,  that  better  light 
of  the  Gofpel,  whofe  province  it  is  44  to  govern 
the  day  J  and  46  to  lighten  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world  §.” 

Let  us  however  fuppofe  for  a  moment  (what 
can  never  be  proved)  that  mankind  are  now  much 
better  able  to  inveftigate  truth,  and  to  find  out 
their  duty  by  themfelves  than  they  were  in  former 
ages ;  and  that  reafon  can  give  us  (the  utmoft 
it  ever  did  or  can  pretend  to  give)  a  perfect  fyf- 
tem  of  morality.  Rut  what  will  this  avail  us, 
unlefs  it  could  be  fhown  that  man  is  alfo  perfedi: 
and  uncorrupt  ?  A  religion  that  contained  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  perfect  fyftem  of  morality 
might  perhaps  fuit  an  angel ;  but  it  is  only  one 
part,  it  is  only  a  fubordinate  part,  of  the  religion 
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of  a  man  and  a  finner.  It  would  be  but  very 
poor  confolation  to  a  criminal  going  to  executi¬ 
on,  to  put  into  his  hands  a  compleat  collection 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  when  the  poor  wretch 
perhaps  expected  a  reprieve.  It  could  ferve  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  embitter  his  agonies,  and 
make  him  fee  more  clearly  the  juftice  of  his  con¬ 
demnation.  If  you  chofe  to  do  the  unhappy 
man  a  real  fervice,  and  to  give  him  any  fubftan- 
tial  comfort,  you  muft  affure  him  that  the  offence 
for  which  he  was  going  to  die  was  forgiven  him  ; 
that  his  fentence  was  reverfed  ;  that  he  would  not 
only  be  reftored  to  his  prince’s  favour,  but  put 
into  a  way  of  preferving  it  for  the  future  ;  and 
that  if  his  conduft  afterwards  was  honeft  and  up¬ 
right,  he  fhould  be  deemed  capable  of  enjoying 
the  highefl  honours  in  his  mafter’s  kingdom. 
But  no  one  could  tell  him  this,  or  at  lead  he  would 
credit  no  one  that  did  ;  except  he  was  commif- 
fioned  and  authorized  by  the  prince  himfelf,  to 
tell  him  fo.  He  might  ftudy  the  laws  in  his  hands 
till  the  very  moment  of  his  execution,  without 
ever  finding  out  from  them  that  he  fhould  obtain 
a  pardon. 

Such,  the  fcriptures  inform  us,  was  the  flate 
of  man  before  C  hr  iff  came  into  the  world.  He 
had  fallen  from  his  original  innocence.  He  was 
a  rebel  againft  God,  and  obnoxious  to  his  wrath. 
The  fentence  of  death  had  pafled  upon  him,  and 
he  had  no  plea  to‘ offer  to  arreft  the  execution  of 
it.  Reafon,  you  fay,  gives  him  a  perfect  rule  to 
walk  by.  But  he  has  already  tranfgreis’d  this 
rule ;  and  if  even  this  tranfgreffion  were  cancel¬ 
led,  yet  if  left  to  himfelf,  he  may  tranfgrefs  it 
again  the  next  moment.  He  is  uneafy  under  his 
fentence,  he  wants  forgivenefs  for  the  pad,  af- 
fiftance  for  the  future  }  and  till  you  can  give  him 
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this,  it  is  an  infult  upon  his  mifery  to  talk  to  him 
of  a  perfect  rule  of  action.  If  this  be  all  that 
reafon  can  give  him  (and  it  is  really  much  more 
than  it  can  give  him)  he  mud  neceffarily  have 
recourfe  to  Revelation.  God  only  knows,  and 
God  only  can  tell,  whether  he  will  forgive,  and 
upon  what  terms  he  will  forgive  the  offences  done 
againd  him  ;  what  mode  of  worfhip  he  requires  ; 
what  helps  he  will  afford  us ;  and  what  condition 
he  will  place  us  in  hereafter.  All  this  God  ac¬ 
tually  has  told  us  in  the  Gofpeh  It  was  to  tell  us 
this,  He  fent  his  fon  into  the  world,  whofe  mif- 
fion  was  confirmed  by  the  higheft  authority,  by 
figns  from  Heaven,  and  miracles  on  earth  ;  whofe 
life  and  doftrine  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the 
mofl  unexceptionable  witneffes,  who  fealed  their 
teflimony  with  their  blood  ;  who  were  too  curi¬ 
ous  and  incredulous  to  be  themfelves  impofed  up¬ 
on,  too  lionefl  and  fincere,  too  plain  and  artlefs, 
to  impofe  upon  others. 

What  then  can  be  the  reafon  that  men  dill  re- 
fufe  to  fee,  and  perfid  in  “  loving  darknefs  ra- 

ther  than  light  ?”  They  will  tell  you  perhaps 
that  it  is  becaufe  the  Gofpel  is  full  of  incredible 
myderies ;  but  our  Saviour  tells  you,  and  he  tells 
you  much  truer,  that  it  is  “  becaufe  their  deeds 
“  are  evil.”  The  myderies  and  difficulties  of  the 
Gofpel  can  be  no  real  objection  to  any  man  that 
confiders  what  myderies  occur,  and  what  infu- 
perable  objeftions  may  be  darted,  in  almod  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  how  often  we 
are  obliged  in  our  mod  important  temporal  con¬ 
cerns  to  decide  and  to  act  upon  evidence,  incum¬ 
bered  with  far  greater  difficulties  than  any  that 
are  to  be  found  in  fcripture.  If  we  can  admit 
no  religion  that  is  not  free  from  mydery,  we 
mud,  I  doubt  be  content  without  any  religion  at 

all. 
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all.  Even  the  religion  of  nature  itfelf,  the  whole 
conftitution  both  of  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world,  is  full  of  myftery  #  ;  and  the  greateft 
myftery  of  all  would  be,  if,  with  fo  many  irre- 
fiftible  marks  of  truth,  Chriflianity  fliould  at  laft 
prove  falfe.  It  is  not  then  becaufe  the  Gofpel 
has  too  little  light  for  thefe  men  that  they  reject 
it,  but  becaufe  it  has  too  much .  For  every  one 

££  that  doth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh 
£C  to  the  light,  left  his  deeds  fhould  be  reprov- 
“  ed  The  light  of  the  Gofpel  is  too  prying 
and  inquifitive  for  fuch  an  one.  It  reveals  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  he  could  wifti  to  conceal  from 
all  the  world,  and  if  poflible  from  himfelf.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  it  not  only  reveals,  but  it  reproves 
them.  It  ftrikes  him  with  an  evidence  he  cannot 
bear  ;  an  evidence  not  only  of  its  own  truth,  but 
of  his  unworthy  conduft.  The  Gofpel  does  in¬ 
deed  offend  him  ;  but  it  is  not  his  underftand- 
ing,  it  is  his  confcience,  that  is  fhocked  ;  he 
could  eafily  credit  what  it  requires  him  to  believe  ; 
but  he  cannot,  or  rather  he  will  not,  praftife 
what  it  commands  him  to  do. 

It  is  plain  that  fuch  a  man  cannot  poffibly  ad¬ 
mit  a  Revelation  that  condemns  him  ;  and  it  is 
as  plain  that  the  man  of  virtue  cannot  fpurn  the 
hand  that  is  gracioufly  ftretched  out  to  reward 
him.  If  he  is  a  truly  virtuous  man,  that  is,  one 
who  fincerely  labours  to  know  his  duty,  and  fin- 
cerely  intends  to  perform  it,  he  cannot  but  wifti 
for  more  light  to  guide  him  in  the  inveftigation, 
more  affiftance  to  fupport  him  in  the  difcharge  of 
it,  more  happinefs  to  crown  his  perfeverance  in  it, 

*  Vide  Voltaire.  Qu  eft  ions  fur  V  Encyclopedic.  V.  i.  p.  190. 
Rouffeau.  T.  7.  p.  176.  T.  8.  />.  17,  26,  3 2,  49.-1  2°  1762. 
Franc  fort. 

t  John  iii.  20. 
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than  bare  reafon  alone  can  afford  him.  This  is 
what  ail  the  bell  and  wifed  Heathens  moll  ar¬ 
dently  defired,  what  nature  has  been  continually 
looking  out  for  with  the  utmod  earnellnefs  of 
expectation.  When  with  a  mind  thus  difpofed 
h>_  fits  down  to  examine  the  Gofpel,  fuggefl  to 
ine  tne  lead  lhadow  of  a  reafon  why  he  lhould 
tejedl  it.  He  finds  in  it  a  religion,  pure,  holy, 
and  benevolent,  as  the  God  that  gave  it.  He 
finds  not  only  its  moral  precepts,  but  even  its 
iubluned  myderies,  calculated  to  promote  inter¬ 
nal  fanClity,  vital  piety,  univerfal  philanthropy. 
-He  finds  it  throughout  fo  great  and  noble,  fo 
congenial  to  the  fined  feelings,  and  mod  gene- 
rous  fentiments  of  his  foul ;  that  he  cannot  but 
wi/h  it  may  be  true  ;  and  never  yet,  I  believe, 
did  any  good  man  wilh  it  to  be  true,  but  he  ac¬ 
tually  lound  it  fo.  He  fees  in  it  every  expectati¬ 
on  of  nature  anfwered,  every  infirmity  fupported, 
every  want  fupplied,  every  terror  didipated,  eve¬ 
ry  hope  confirmed ;  nay;  he  fees  that  God  has 
done  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  he  could 
either  afk  or  think;  that  he  has  given  him  (what 
reafon  could  hardly  have  the  idea  of)  eternal  hap. 
ftnefs  tn  a  life  to  come.  Will  this  man  “  love 
“  darknefs  rather  than  that  light  ?”  Will  he 
chufe  to  purfue  virtue,  with  much  pains,  little 
iucceis,  and  no  other  wages  t\izn  death ;  or  to  be 
ied  to  her  through  a  fafe  and  eafy  path  by  an  in- 
allible  guide,  who  does  not  defire  him  to  “  ferve 

God  for  nought  ?” 

Let  me  not  however  be  underdood  to  affert 

or  to  reprefent  the  text  as  afferting,  that  all  uZ 
believers  are  without  exception  abfolutely  wicked 
men.  1  here  are  fome,  no  doubt,  who  lead,  what 
is  called,  good  moral  lives.  Yet,  if  you  exa¬ 
mine  even  thefe  very  drictly,  you  will,  I  believe, 

^  fcldom 
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feldom  find  that  their  virtue  is  fo  pure,  fo  uni¬ 
form,  fo  extenfive,  fo  compleat  in  all  the  feveral 
branches  of  duty,  as  that  of  a  truly  devout  Chrif- 
tian.  And  it  fhould  be  obferved  alfo,  that  men 
may  reject  the  Gofpel,  not  only  becaule  they  are 
diffolute  in  their  conduct,  but  for  various  other 
reafons:  becaufe,  perhaps,  they  are  too  bufy,  or 
too  idle,  to  examine  carefully  into  the  truth ;  be¬ 
caufe,  like  Gallio,  “  they  care  for  none  of  thefe 
t(  things,”  and  like  him,  “  drive  them  away” 
with  contempt  “  from  the  judgement-feat  *  ”  of 
their  own  mind  ;  becaufe  they  give  themfelves  up 
to  a  warm  lively  imagination  ;  and  are  impatient 
to  fhow  that  they  have  more  depth  of  thought, 
more  freedom  of  fpirit,  and  elevation  of  mind, 
than  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  becaufe,  in  fine,  they 
are  ambitious  to  figure  at  the  head  of  a  fe<ft,  to 
enjoy  the  delightful  triumph  of  beating  down 
long-eftablifhed  opinions,  and  erecting  upon  their 
ruins  a  little  favourite  fyftem  of  their  own.  Now 
all  thefe  caufes  of  infidelity,  though  lei's  culpable 
than  downright  profligacy,  are  yet  evidently  great 
faults,  and  indicate  more  or  lefs  a  depraved  tum 
qP  mind  ^  and  from  immoiahties  or  this  kind  at 
leaft  fcarce  any  fceptics  are  entirely  free.  Or, 
admit  that  fome  are  ;  yet  thefe  inftances  are  con- 
feflfedly  very  rare ;  and  a  prudent  man  would  no 
more  chufe  to  embark  his  morality  on  fo  preca¬ 
rious  a  bottom,  than  he  would  venture  to  walk 
in  the  dark  amidft  rocks  and  precipices,  becaufe 
fome  perhaps  have  done  it  without  receiving  any 
harm.  In  general,  therefore,  the  ground  of  un¬ 
belief  laid  down  by  our  Saviour  in  the  text,  is 
undoubtedly  a  true  one  ;  and  if  a  man  fhuns  the 
light,  it  is  an  almoft  certain  fign  that  his  deeds 


are, 
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are,  in  fome  fenfe  or  other,  in  a  greater  or  a  lei’s 

degree,  evil,  and  confequently  his  condemnation 
juft. 


Yet  how  can  this  be,  you  will  perhaps  fay? 
Can  God  puniili  his  creatures  for  walking’  bv  that 

1*1*  I  •  i  t  it  n  i  r.  i  „  .  O  J 


light  which  he  himfelf  has  fet  up  in  their"  own 
minds,  though  he  has  at  the  fame  time  perhaps 
revealed  a  fuller  light  from  Heaven  #  ?  Moft  cer¬ 
tainly  he  can  ;  for  the  very  fame  reafon  that  a 
prince  might  puniili  his  fubjefts  for  adting  by  the 
law  of  nature;  inftead  of  governing  themfelves 
by  the  civil  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  not  a  matter 
ot  indifference,  whether  you  embrace  Chrifti- 
anity  or  not.  I  hough  reaion  could  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  Revelation  (which  is  far,  very  far 
from  being  the  cafe)  yet  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 
make  it  your  foie  guide,  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  a  true  Revelation.  We  are  the  fubjedts  of  the 
Almighty :  and  whether  we  will  acknowledge  it 
or  not,  we  live,  and  cannot  but  live,  under  his 
government.  His  will  is  the  law  of  his  kingdom. 
If  he  has  made  no  exprefs  declaration  of  his  will* 
\\c  muft  collect  it  as  well  as  we  can  from  what  we 
know  of  his  nature  and  our  own.  But  if  he  has 
exprefsly  declared  his  will,  that  is  the  law  we  are 
to  be  governed  by.  We  may  indeed  refufe  to  be 
governed  by  it ;  but  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  do  • 

tor  if  it  proves  to  be  a  true  declaration  of  his  will’ 
to  reject  it  is  rebellion. 

.  But  t0  rejeft  or  receive  it,  you  may  alledge, 
is  not  a  thing  in  your  own  power.  Belief  de- 
pends  not  on  your  will,  but  your  underftandino-. 
And  will  the  righteous  judge  of  the  earth  con- 
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detnn  you  for  want  of  undemanding  *  ?  No  ; 
but  he  may  and  will  condemn  you  for  the  wrong 
conduct  of  your  underftanding.  It  is  not  indeed 
in  your  power  to  believe  whatever  you  pleafe, 
whether  credible  or  incredible  ;  but  it  is  in  your 
power  to  confider  thoroughly,  whether  a  fuppot- 
ed  incredibility  be  real  or  only  apparent.  It  is  in 
your  power  to  bellow  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
attention  on  the  evidence  before  you.  It  is  in 
your  pow'er  to  examine  it  with  an  earneft  defire 
to  find  out  the  truth,  and  a  firm  refolution  to  em¬ 
brace  it  wherever  you  do  find  it ;  or  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  bring  with  you  a  heart  full  of  incorrigi¬ 
ble  depravity,  or  invincible  prepolfeffions.  Have 
you  then  truly  and  honellly  done  every  thing  that 
is  confelfedly  in  your  power,  towards  forming  a 
right  judgement  of  Revelation  ?  Have  you  ever 
laid  before  yourfelf  in  one  view  the  whole  col¬ 
lective  evidence  of  Chriflianity  the  confidence, 
harmony,  and  connection,  of  all  its  various 
parts ;  the  long  chain  of  prophecies  undeniably 
compleated  in  it ;  the  allonilhing  and  well-attefled 
miracles  that  attended  it ;  the  perfect  fanaity  of 
its  author ;  the  purity  of  its  precepts  ;  the  fubli- 
mity  of  its  doarines ;  the  amazing  rapidity  of  its 
progrefs  ;  the  illultrious  company  of  confeffors, 
faints,  and  martyrs,  who  died  to  confirm  its 
truth  ;  together  with  an  infinite  number  ol  col¬ 
lateral  proofs  and  Subordinate  circumltances,  all 
concurring  to  form  fuch  a  body  of  evidence,  as 
no  other  truth  in  the  world  can  Shew  ;  iuch  as 
mull  neceffarily  bear  down,  by  its  own  weight 
and  magnitude,  all  trivial  objeaions  to  particular 

*  Eft  on  maitre  de  croire,  ou  de  ne  pas  croire  ?  Eft  ce  un 
crime  de  n’avoir  pas  fu  bien  argumenter  ?  RouJJeau.  tom.  b. 
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parts  ?  Surely  thefe  things  are  not  trifles ;  furely 
they  at  leaft  demand  ferioufnefs  and  attention. 
Have  you  then  done  the  Gol'pel  this  common 
piece  of  juftice  ?  Have  you  ever  fat  down  to 
confider  it  with  impartiality  and  candour  ;  with¬ 
out  any  favourite  vice  or  early  prejudice,  without 
any  tondneis  for  applaufe,  or  novelty,  or  refine¬ 
ment,  to  miflead  you  ?  Have  you  examined  it 
with  the  fame  care  and  diligence,  that  you  would 
examine  a  title  to  an  eftate  ?  Have  you  enquired 
for  proper  books  ?  Have  you  read  the  defences 
of  Revelation  as  well  as  the  attacks  upon  it  ? 
Have  you  in  difficult  points  applied  for  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  wife  and  learned  friends  ;  juft  as  you 
would  confult  the  ableft  lawyers  when  your  pro¬ 
perty  was  concerned,  or  the  moll  fkilful  phyfici- 
ans  when  your  life  was  at  ftake  ?  If  you  can  truly 
fay,  that  you  have  done  all  thefe  things;  if  you 
have  faithfully  bellowed  on  thefe  enquiries,  all 
the  leifure  and  abilities  you  are  mafter  of,  ’and 
called  in  every  help  within  your  reach,  there  is 
httle  danger  of  any  material  doubts  remaining 
upon  your  mind.  But  if  after  all  there  fhould° 
be  not  afraid  ;  trull:  in  God  and  be  at  peace  •’ 
“  if  your  own  heart  condemn  you  not,  then  may 
“  you  have  confidence  towards  God  You 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  gracious  Mafter,  who  will 
not  require  more  of  you  than  you  are  able  to 
perform.  To  the  modeft,  the  humble,  the  dili¬ 
gent,  the  virtuous  enquirer ;  who  labours  after 
conviction,  but  cannot  thoroughly  arrive  at  it  • 
who  never  attempts  or  wiffies  to  infufe  his  feru- 
ples  into  others  ;  who  earneftly  ftrives,  who  fer¬ 
vently  prays,  for  more  light  and  ftrength  ;  cryim" 
out  with  all  the  paffionate  fincerity  of  an  hontft 
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heart,  “  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief*  to  him  every  equitable  allowance  will 
undoubtedly  be  made,  every  inftance  of  compaf- 
fionate  tendernefs  be  fhown.  66  For  like  as  a  fa- 
“  ther  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  fo  is  the 
cc  Lord  merciful  to  them  that  tear  him  f.5>  But 
to  them  who  neither  fear  nor  regard  him  ;  to  the 
bold  unbelieving  libertine,  who  is  againft  the 
Gofpel,  becaufe  the  Gofpel  is  againft  him  ;  to 
the  man  of  pride  and  paradox,  who  burns  to  dif- 
tinguiftt  himfelf  from  the  vulgar  by  the  novelty 
of  his  opinions,  and  would  difdain  to  follow  the 
common  herd  of  mankind,  even  though  he  knew 
they  were  leading  him  to  Heaven ;  to  the  fubtle 
minute  philofopher,  who  refines  away  every  dic¬ 
tate  of  common  fenfe,  and  is  loft  in  the  dark  pro¬ 
found  of  his  own  wretched  fophiftry ;  to  the  buf¬ 
foon,  .who  laughs  and  takes  pains  to  make  all 
the  world  laugh  at  every  thing  ferious  and  facred  ; 
to  the  indolent,  negligent,  fuperficial,  freethink¬ 
er,  who  reads  a  little,  takes  for  granted  a  great 
deal,  and  underftands  nothing  thoroughly  ;  to 
the  man  of  pleafure  and  amufement,  who  treats 
all  thefe  things  with  a  giddy,  wanton,  contemptu¬ 
ous,  levity  ;  and  thinks  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
Revelation  may  be  overturned,  by  a  filly  cavil,  or 
a  profane  jell,  thrown  out  in  the  gay  moments  of 
convivial  mirth;  to  thefe  I  fay,  and  all  like  thefe, 
the  Almighty  will  one  day  moft  affuredly  fhow, 
that  his  gracious  offers  of  Salvation  are  not  to  be 
defpifed,  and  trampled  upon,  and  ridiculed  with 

impunity.  . 

Confider  then,  you,  w7ho  reject  the  Goipel  (if 

any  fuchbe  here)  coniider,  I  entieai  }ou,  on  \vhat 
v rounds  you  reject  it ;  and  think  a  lutle  ferioufly 

*  Markix.  24.  f  Pf.  ciii,  31. 
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on  thefe  things  once  more  in  your  lives,  before 
you  refolve  never  to  think  again.  Look  well  into 
your  own  hearts  and  fee  whether  you  are  really, 
what  perhaps  you  profefs  to  be,  unbelievers  on 
conviction,  or  whether  you  have  taken  up  your 
infidelity,  as  fonre  do  their  faith,  upon  trull:.  It 
becomes  not  us  to  judge  you  uncharitably ;  but 
indeed  it  becomes  you  to  examine  yourfelves  very 
ftricbly.  You  may  eafily  deceive  the  world  ;  you 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  deceive  yourfelves  ;  but  God 
you  cannot  deceive.  He,  to  whom  all  hearts  are 
open  as  the  day,  he  knows  whether  you  are  con- 
fcientious  and  honeft  doubters,  or  carelefs,  pre¬ 
judiced,  profane  defpifers,  of  his  word.  “  It  is 
“  a  fmall  thing  for  you  to  be  judged  of  man’s 
«  judgement ;  he  that  judgeth  you  is  the  Lord  * 
and  by  the  unerring  rules  of  his  juftice  you  mull 
finally  Hand  or  fall.  Think  then  whether  you  can 
face  that  juftice  without  difmay;  whether  you  can 
boldly  plead  before  the  tribunal  of  Chrilt  the  fin- 
cerity  of  your  unbelief  as  a  bar  to  your  condem¬ 
nation.  That  plea  may  poffibly  in  fome  cafes  be 
a  good  one.  God  grant  it  may  in  yours !  But 
remember  this  one  thing  ;  that  you  flake  your 
own  fouls  upon  the  truth  of  it. 


*  i  Cor.  iv.  3,  4. 
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LET  NO  MAN  SAY,  WHEN  HE  IS  TEMPTED,  I  AM 
TEMPTED  OF  GOD  *,  FOR  GOD  CANNOT  BE 
TEMPTED  OF  EVIL,  NEITHER  TEMPTETH  HE 
ANY  MAN. 

NOtwithftanding  this  general  prohibition, 
there  is  one  fenfe  in  which  it  is  very  al¬ 
lowable  to  fay  (for  the  facred  writers  themfelves 
have  faid  it)  that  men  are  fometimes  tempted  of 
God.  And  that  is,  when  by  tempting  any  one  is 
meant  only  trying  him,  putting  his  fincerity,  his 
obedience,  his  faith,  or  any  of  his  other  virtues 
to  the  teft.  In  this  fenfe  God  tempted  Abraham, 
when  he  commanded  him  to  offer  up  his  fon  *• 
In  this  fenfe  he  may  be  faid  to  have  tempted  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  on  purpofe  (as  Mofes 
exprefsly  tells  us)  to  prove  them,  “  to  know  what 
“  was  in  their  hearts,  whether  they  would  keep 
“  his  commandments  or  nof.”  And  in  the  fame 
manner  he  every  day  fuffers  good  men  to  fall 
into  what  is  very  properly  called  trying  circum- 
ftances,  for  the  exercife  and  improvement  of 

*  Gen.  xxii.  1.  f  Deut.  viii.  2, 
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their  virtue.  To  tempt  men  in  this  way,  is  evi¬ 
dently  no  impeachment,  either  of  God’s  holinefs, 
mercy,  or  juftice.  For  he  does  it  with  the  beft 
and  mo  ft  gracious  intentions,  in  order  to  call  out 
into  aftion  the  latent  great  qualities  of  an  honed 
and  a  good  heart,  to  hold  them  up  to  the  obfer- 
vation  and  applaufe  of  mankind,  and  to  reward 
them  in  proportion  to  the  feverity  with  which  he 
tried  them.  At  fuch  temptations  we  ought  to  be 
fo  far  from  repining,  that,  as  St.  James  very 
rightly  advifes,  we  fhould  “  count  it  all  joy  when 
we  tall  into  them  fhould  look  upon  them 
as  excellent  opportunities,  kindly  thrown  into 
our  hands  by  Heaven  itfelf,  of  demonftrating  our 
afteftion,  our  fidelity,  our  allegiance  to  the  great 
Sovereign  of  the  univerfe. 

It  is  not  therefore  in  this  fenfe,  though  a  very 
fcriptural  one,  that  the  text  is  to  be  underftood, 
but  in  that  more  plain  and  obvious  meaning, 
which  is  now  almoft  univerfally  affixed  to  the 
word  temptation .  We  are  forbid  to  fay  that  God 
tempts  us,  as  wicked  men  do,  to  commit  fin  ; 
with  a  defire  to  draw  us  into  it,  and  with  fuch 
powerful  felicitations  as  it  is  impoffible  to  refift. 
This  is  an  affertion  fo  daring  and  profane,  that 
one  would  think  the  authority  of  an  apoftle  was 
not  wanting  to  warn  men  againft  it.  Yet,  from 
the  expreflion  he  makes  ufe  of,  “  Let  no  man 
fay,”  it  fhould  feem,  as  if  fome  men,  in  thofe 
times  of  diftrefs  and  perfecution,  had  faid  it. 
And  even  in  our  own  times,  though  few,  if  any, 
are  hardy  enough  to  fay  it  in  exprefs  terms,  yet 
indire&ly,  and  by  neceflary  implication,  it  is  faid 
and  infifted  upon  with  vehemence  almoft  every 
day.  For  do  we  not  every  day  hear  men  plead- 
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ing  conftitution  in  excufe  for  their  wickednefs,  and 
throwing  all  the  blame  of  their  vices  on  the 
Strength  of  paflion,  or  the  violence  of  tempta¬ 
tion  ?  And  what  is  this  but  to  lay,  in  other  woi  s, 
that  they  are  tempted  of  God  ?  What  is  it  but  to 
fay,  that  he  who  is  the  author  of  their  conftitu¬ 
tion  has  given  them  appetites  which  they  are  not 
able  to  govern,  and  placed  them  in  the  midft  of 
temptations  which  it  is  impoffible  to  refill  or  el- 
cape  ?  That  the  powers  with  which  lie  has  fur¬ 
nished  them  are  not  equal  to  the  duties  he  re¬ 
quires,  and  that  therefore  he  alone  is  anfwerable 
for  the  crimes  into  which  they  fall  ? 

It  Should  be  charitably  prefumed,  that,  out  of 
the  great  numbers  who  openly  avow  this  plea  of 
conftitution,  and  the  Still  greater  numbers  who 
fecretly  adopt  and  aft  upon  it,  there  are  but  few, 
in  proportion,  who  fee  the  flagrant  impiety  of  it; 
who  are  fenfible  that  they  fay  in  effeft,  what  the 
apoftle  tells  us,  no  man  ought  to  fay,  that  they 
are  tempted  of  God.  But  whether  they  perceive 
this  confequence,  or  whether  they  perceive  it  not, 
it  is  highly  requisite  to  Show  the  falihood  of  a 
notion,  which  Strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  mo¬ 
rality  and  religion,  and  is  the  favourite  argument 
in  the  mouth  of  every  libertine  who  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  reafon  at  all  upon  the  fubjeft. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  indeed,  that  this  life  is 
(what  it  would  be  Strange  if  a  State  of  probation 
was  not)  a  very  painful,  and  almoft  conftant 
Struggle  between  appetite  and  duty.  But  it  will 
be  found,  I  truft,  upon  a  fair  enquiry,  that  we 
are  not  fo  unequal  to  the  conflict  as  fome  men 
would  willingly  perfuade  us  to  believe.  They 
have  themfelves  been  vanquifhed,  and  would  have 
it  thought  impoffible  to  conquer.  They  would 
have  us  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprize 
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from  the  weak  efforts  they  made  to  furmount  if, 
and  wilfully  magnify  the  force  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  extenuate  the  guilt  and  the  difgrace  of 
their  defeat. 

I  mean  not  here  to  fay,  that  this  conqueft  is  to 
be  obtained  always  by  mere  human  ftrength 
alone.  This  were  to  betray  the  very  caufe  of 
Chriftianity  for  the  fake  of  defending  one  of  its 
duties.  Mere  human  ftrength  alone  can,  indeed, 
on  fome  occafions,  when  properly  exerted,  do 
great  things,  much  greater  than  molt  men  are 
willing  to  imagine.  This  is  evident  from  thofe 
well-known  inftances  of  heroic  virtue  in  the  hea¬ 
then  world,  delivered  down  to  us  in  hiftory, 
which  inconteftibly  prove,  that  the  native  dig¬ 
nity  of  virtue,  and  the  fimple  efforts  of  unen¬ 
lightened  and  unaflifted  reafon,  are  fometimes  able 
to  ftand  the  (hock  of  temptation,  in  the  molt  de¬ 
licate  and  trying  circumftances.  But  thefe  in- 
fiances  are  very  rare  ;  to  be  found  only  among 
fome  few  men  of  elevated  fouls  and  improved 
underftandings  ;  and  are  never  mentioned  but  as 
the  moral  prodigies  and  wonders  of  antiquity. 
Had  man  been  able  of  himfelf  cc  to  overcome 
<c  the  world,  and  to  work  out  his  own  falvation,” 
there  had  been  no  need  of  any  new  religion  ; 
God’s  grace  had  been  fuperfluous,  and  Chrift 
had  died  in  vain.  But  the  grofs  depravity  of 
mankind,  before  the  publication  of  the  Gofpel* 
too  plainly  fhowed  the  weaknefs  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  when  left  to  itfelf,  and  evinced  the  abfolute 
necefllty  of  fome  extraordinary  fupport.  To  give 
us  this  fupport,  and  to  guide  our  fteps  aright 
amidft  the  fnares  and  dangers  that  every  where 
furround  us,  our  Redeemer  came  from  Heaven  ; 
and  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  and  privilege  of 
Chriftianity,  that  it  is  the  only  religion  which 
ever  did  or  could  propofe  fufficient  motives,  and 
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afford  fufficient  helps,  to  fortify  its  difciples 
againft  the  allurements  ol  fm,  and  to  keep  them 

imfpotted  from  the  world. 

With  the  Deift,  then,  or  the  Atheift,  with 
him  that  profeffes  only  natural  religion,  or  him 
that  profeffes  none  at  all,  we  pretend  not  to  con- 
teft  the  point  \  we  readily  allow  temptation  to  be, 
on  their  principles ,  fometimes  irrefiftible,  and  muff 
leave  them  to  the  hard  dominion  of  unbridled 
paffions,  and  the  tumults  of  a  diftempered  foul. 

But  to  him  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  he  is  poffeffed  of  all  thofe  attributes, 
which  both  reafon  and  Revelation  aferibe  to  him, 
there  cannot  be  the  lead  fhadow  of  a  doubt  in 
this  point,  if  he  does  not  fuffer  his  paffions  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  his  underftanding.  For,  can 
he  ferioufly  believe  that  a  God  of  infinite  wifdoni 
has  given  us  a  rule  for  the  direction  of  our  lives, 
and  yet  rendered  it  in  many  cafes  abfolutely  im~ 
poffible  for  us  to  conform  to  that  rule  ?  Can  he 
perfuade  himfelf  that  a  God  of  infinite  mercy 
and  goodnefs,  though  he  knows  the  ftrength  of 
his  creatures,  yet  exacts  what  is  beyond  it,  and, 
with  all  the  cruelty  of  an  ^Egyptian  talk-mafter, 
demands  virtue,  without  having  given  us  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  virtuous  ?  Can  he  fuppofe  that  a 
Being  of  infinite  juftice,  firft  compels  us  to  fin, 
by  the  ftrength  of  our  appetites,  and  then  pu- 
nifhes  the  wretched  (inner  ;  that  he  is  at  once 
the  author  and  avenger  of  iniquity  ?  Can  he  ima¬ 
gine,  that  he  who  is  holinefs  itfelf,  who,  as  the 
text  expreffes  it,  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil ,  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  even  to  behold  it  without 
indignation,  is  yet  capable  of  tempting  others  to 
what  he  himfelf  forbids  and  abhors  ?  Can  he, 
in  fine,  bring  himfelf  to  think,  that  the  precepts, 
the  exhortations,  the  promifes,  the  threatenings 
of  the  Gofpel,  are  all  a  mockery  and  infult  upon 
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us?  fetting  before  us  life  and  death.,  good  and 
evil,  and  applying  to  us  as  free  agents  and  ac¬ 
countable  beings,  when  at  the  fame  time  condi¬ 
tion  or  temptation  takes  from  us  all  liberty  of 
will,  and  neceflarily  determines  us  to  a  courfe  of 
vice  ?  This  were  to  convert  the  gracious  Father 
of  mankind  into  a  frantic  and  capricious  tyrant 
over  his  wretched  creatures,  to  drip  him  of  his 
bed  perfections,  to  make  vain  the  nobled  facul¬ 
ties  of  man,  and  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of 
natural  as  well  as  revealed  religion ;  which  is 
furely  purchafmg  a  little  felf-defence  at  much 
too  high  a  price,  and  doubling  indead  of  exte¬ 
nuating  our  guilt. 

Had  God  made  no  exprefs  declarations  on  this 
point,  what  has  been  already  faid  would  be 
abundantly  fufficient  to  decide  it.  But  he  who 
well  knew  how  apt  men  are  to  deceive  themfelves 
in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  and  how  little  fome- 
times  the  mod  conclufive  arguments  avail  againd 
the  clamours  of  appetite,  and  the  attractions  of 
pleafure,  did  not  leave  fo  important  a  truth  to 
be  collected  from  reafon  only,  nor  truded  the 
ftrength  of  our  underdandings,  and  the  honedy 
of  our  hearts,  in  a  cafe  where  they  are  both  fo 
liable  to  be  milled.  If  any  thing  is  clearly  and 
exprefsly  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  it  is  this  ; 
that  we  want  not  the  means  of  fubduing  tempta¬ 
tion,  if  we  will  but  make  ufe  of  them  ;  that 
CQ  our  faith  will  enable  us  to  overcome  the  world  ; 

€C  that  if  we  redd  the  devil  he  will  flee  from  us  ; 

<c  that  therefore,  whenever  we  fall,  it  is  intirelv 
CQ  our  own  fault,  our  own  infirmity  ;  and  that 
cc  every  man  is  then  only  tempted,  when  he  is 

drawn  away  of  his  own  luds  and  enticed  # 

*  i  John  v.  4.  James  iv.  7,  lb.  i.  14, 
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of  his  own  luffs,  properly  fo  called ;  not  thofe 
paflions  and  appetites  which  God  gave  him,  but 
thofe  unreafonable  cravings  which  he  has  himlelt 
created  by  habitual  indulgence  and.  unnatural 
provocations.  Nay,  in  order  to  quiet  all  our 
tears,  and  to  give  us  the  fulled  latisfacfion  on 
this  head,  we  are  affured,  that  God  will,  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  “  help  our  infirmities,  and  ftrength- 
4C  en  us  with  might  in  the  inner  man  ;  that  he 
<c  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temp- 
taticn  ;  and  if  we  ourfelves  cannot  find  a  way 
to  efcape,  he  will  make  us  one,  and  will  not 
4(  fuffer  us  to  be  tempted  (unlefs  we  are  determined 
“  to  be  fo)  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear 

After  luch  ftrong  affurances  as  thefe,  by  which 
God  Almighty  Hands  as  it  were  engaged  to  be¬ 
friend  us,  one  would  not  think  it  pofiible  for  the 
wit  of  man  to  call  in  queftion  fo  plain  a  truth, 
as  that  of  our  ability,  with  the  divine  affiftance, 
to  correct  conftitution  and  refill  temptation. 
And  indeed  men  are  very  ready  to  acknowledge 
it  in  every  cafe  but  their  own  ;  a  plain  proof  that 
the  reafon  why  they  do  not  acknowledge  it  in 
their  own  cafe  too,  is  not  becaufe  they  want  evi¬ 
dence,  but  becaufe  they  want  honefty.  Every 
one  thinks  that  his  own  darling  pailion,  is  that 
only  infuperable  one  which  was  dellined  to  reign 
over  the  heart  of  man,  and  readily  gives  up  all 
the  reft.  Believe  what  every  man  fays  of  him- 
felf,  and  there  is  not  a  temptation  but  is  invinci¬ 
ble  ;  believe  what  he  fays  of  his  neighbours,  and 
there  is  none  but  may  be  eafily  fubdued.  Nay, 
even  in  the  very  fame  fpecies  and  degree  of 
wickednefs,  we  have  different  meaiures  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  ourfelves  and  other  men.  If  our  brother 


*  Rom.  vlii,  26.  Eph.  iii.  16.  2  Pet.  ii.  9,  1  Cor.  x.  13. 
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be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  we  condemn  him  with¬ 
out  hefitation  and  without  mercy,  though  he  has 
perhaps  all  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  to 
plead  in  his  behalf.  And  yet  we  can  calmly  ac¬ 
quit  ourfelves,  when  guilty  of  the  very  fame 
crimes,  by  a  thoufand  pretended  alleviations. 
We  form  diftinftions  in  our  own  favour  which 
have  no  foundation  in  nature,  we  find  out  parti¬ 
cularities  in  our  fituation  which  efcape  every  eye 
but  our  own.  Almoft  every  man,  in  fpite  of 
reafon  and  experience,  will  flatter  himfelf,  that 
there  is  fome  circumflance  or  other  peculiar  to 
his  own  cafe,  which,  as  it  diftinguifhes  him  from 
the  common  lot,  exempts  him  alfo  from  the  com¬ 
mon  guilt  of  other  men.  His  paffions  are  ftrong- 
er,  his  governing  powers  are  weaker,  or  the 
temptation  that  affails  him  more  violent  than  hu¬ 
man  nature  ever  before  experienced.  Another 
man,  perhaps,  might  have  come  off  victorious  in 
the  conflict,  but,  as  for  himfelf,  he  is  fo  un¬ 
happily  framed,  or  fo  unluckily  circumftanced, 
that  he  finds  it  in  vain  to  refifl  ;  he  finds  it  im- 
poffible  to  oppofe  a  confpiracy,  which  feems 
formed  againft  his  virtue  by  every  thing  around 
him. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal,  and  at  the  fame  time 
nothing  more  common,  than  this  piece  of  felf- 
delufion.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that,  when  St. 
Paul  is  endeavouring  to  itrengthen  the  Corin¬ 
thians  againft  the  trials  they  were  expofed  to,  he 
fets  out  with  aflfuring  them,  “  that  no  temptation 
“  had  taken  them  but  fuc.h  as  was  common  to  ?nan 
as  well  knowing,  that  till  he  had  convinced  them 
of  this  all  other  arguments  would  be  ineffectual. 
To  men  poffefled  with  this  opinion  of  uncommon 
difficulties  in  their  fituation,  it  is  in  vain  to  al- 
Rdgc  the  examples  of  thofe,  who  have  fuccefs- 
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fully  druggled  againft  the  pleafures  or  perfecu- 
lions  of  the  world,  and  fought  the  good  fight 
with  glory.  The  anfwer  is  always  at  hand  : 
They  were  not  tempted  as  we  were,  or  they 
would  have  fallen  as  we  did.  One,  however* 
we  are  lure  there  was,  who  was  in  all  things 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  fin  only  excepted,5’ 
and  who  was  for  this  very  reafon  tempted,  that 
his  difciples  and  foldiers  might  not  delpair  of  con¬ 
quering  an  adverfary,  whom  they  had  feen  the 
captain  of  their  falvation  fubdue  before  them. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  us* 
not  to  impofe  upon  ourfelves  by  falfe  fuppofitions 
of  fome  uncommon  degree  of  violence  in  the 
temptations  that  befall  us,  or  the  appetites  that  are 
given  to  us.  There  are  probably  thoufands  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  in  as  trying  a  fitu- 
ation  as  ourfelves ;  thoufands  at  lead  who  think 
themfelves  fo ;  and  have  therefore  full  as  good  a 
claim  to  the  plea  of  peculiarity  as  we  have  ;  that 
is,  in  fad,  no  claim  at  all ;  for  what  is  common 
to  fo  many,  can  be  peculiar  to  none.  Among  fo 
great  a  number  in  fimilar  circumdances,  fome,  it 
is  certain,  do  refill  the  folicitations  that  afl'ail 
them ;  and  if  we  are  not  equally  fuccefsful,  it  is 
only  becaufe  we  are  not  equally  vigilant  and  ac¬ 
tive.  Sacred  hillory  (to  fay  nothing  of  profane) 
will  furnilh  us  with  numberlefs  examples  of  the 
mod  invincible  integrity,  temperance,  and  forti¬ 
tude  under  the  fevered  trials,  under  every  pofli- 
ble  difadvantage,  both  of  nature  and  fituation, 
that  can  be  imagined.  What,  therefore,  has 
been  done  once,  may  be  done  again.  Human 
nature  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages.  Our  paf- 
fions  are  not  dronger  than  thofe  of  our  forefa¬ 
thers  ;  our  difficulties  in  fome  refpects  much  lefs; 
our  natural  drength  and  fupernatural  affidances 
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to  the  full  as  great ;  and  if  therefore  we  do  not 
Itruggle  againft  the  world  as  effedtually  as  they 
did,  we  are  left  without  excufe. 

But  if,  at  laffc,  men  will  be  convinced  by  no 
experience  but  their  own,  to  their  own  we  mud 
refer  them ;  and  if  they  will  neither  believe  the 
tedimony  of  man,  nor  the  promifes  of  God,  they 
will  at  lead  believe  themfelves,  and  give  credit  to 
the  report  of  their  own  hearts.  And  in  fad  may 
we  not  appeal  to  every  man’s  own  bread*  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  not  adually,  on  certain  occafions, 
refided  thofe  folicitations,  which  he  declares  are 
not  to  be  refided ;  whether  he  cannot  recoiled  a 
time  when  a  regard  to  reputation,  to  intered,  to 
decency,  to  propriety,  or  fame  other  cafual  con- 
fideration,  has  reprelfed  the  violence  of  his  pre¬ 
dominant  paffion,  when  mod  urgent  and  impe¬ 
tuous  ?  The  common  occurrences  of  life  make 
this  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  and  every  one  that  is 
not  lod  to  all  fenfe  of  honour  and  ffiame,  and  all 
regard  to  external  appearances,  mud  confefs  it 
to  have  been  frequently  the  cafe  with  himfelf. 
How  often,  for  indance,  does  the  prefence  of 
fome  refpedable  perfon  redrain  even  the  mod 
irritable  man  alive  from  a  fudden  burd  of  paffion, 
which  at  another  time,  and  under  the  fame  temp¬ 
tation  to  indulge,  he  would  have  declared  it  was 
impoffible  to  controll  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  men 
can  mortify  their  dronged  paffions  when  they 
pleafe,  and  that  they  do  every  day  forego  the 
mod  exquifite  gratifications,  from  what  they  call 
prudential  motives .  There  is  not  a  more  impor¬ 
tunate  appetite  in  man,  than  that  of  hunger  and 
third,  and  yet,  what  is  more  common  than,  for 
the  fake  of  life  and  health,  to  do  the  utmod  vio¬ 
lence  to  both  ?  Nay,  even  when  the  natural  rage 
of  third  is  dill  further  exafperated  by  the  burn- 
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ings  of  a  fever,  yet,  if  fuch  abdinence  be  deem¬ 
ed  necelfary,  we  can  and  do  deny  thefe  molt  ear¬ 
ned:  cravings  of  the  foul,  and  in  this  and  many 
other  inftances  undergo  far  greater  torment  for 
the  fake  of  preferving  a  life  we  mufl  part  with  at 
lad,  than  is  almod  ever  necelfary  for  fecuring  the 
polfelfion  of  life  eternal. 

What  our  own  experience  teaches  us,  our  own 
confciences  confirm  to  us,  which,  by  infiantly 
finking  us  for  every  wicked  adion,  however 
ftrongly  we  were  prompted  to  it  by  nature  or  fo- 
licited  by  temptation,  loudly  intimate  to  us,  that 
it  was  in  our  power  to  have  done  otherwife  ;  for 
what  is  naturally  impolfible,  can  never  be  im¬ 
putable,  either  here  or  hereafter.  The  truth  is^ 
thefe  fpecious  pretences  of  ungovernable  paffions 
and  invincible  temptations  cannot  Hand  the  ted 
even  at  the  partial  tribunal  of  our  own  hearts  ; 
and  how  then  lhall  they  appear  before  that  mod 
awful  and  impartial  one,  the  judgment-seat 
of  god  ? 

Let  us  not,  then,  any  longer  delude  ourfelves, 
and  affront  our  Maker,  by  throwing  all  the  blame 
of  our  mifeondud  on  the  drength  of  temptation 
or  the  frailty  of  our  nature.  It  is  enough  that 
we  have  aded  wickedly,  let  us  not  go  on,  more¬ 
over,  66  to  charge  God  foolilhly.”  Let  us  ra¬ 
ther,  with  the  royal  pfalmid,  “  confefs  our  wick- 
“  ednefs,  and  be  forry  for  our  fins.”  A  cafual 
lapfe,  or  a  didrefsful  furprize,  God  may  and  will, 
no  doubt,  upon  our  fincere  repentance,  forgive ; 
but  a  cool  deliberate  defence  of  our  impiety,  is 
an  infult  upon  Heaven,  which  can  hope  for  no 
mercy,  lo  accufe  our  conditution,  is  to  accufe 
the  author  of  that  conditution  ;  to  fay  we  are 
by  any  means  compelled  to  fin,  is  in  fad  to  fay 

we  are  tempted  of  God  an  alfertion  not 
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only  repugnant  to  the  plained  declarations  of 
fcripture,  but  to  the  plained  dictates  of  common 
lenfe.  It  is  not  God  that  tempts,  but  man  that 
will  be  tempted.  It  is  not  by  God’s  appointment, 
but  by  man’s  own  negligence  and  fupinenefs, 
that  temptation  becomes  too  drong  for  his  virtue. 
The  growth  of  the  paffions  is  gradual,  and  may 
be  feafonably  checked  ;  the  approach  of  tempta¬ 
tion  is  vifible,  and  may  be  eafily  guarded  againd. 
But,  indead  of  that,  we  generally  invite  the 
danger,  and  court  our  own  ruin  ;  we  foder  up 
fome  favotirite  appetite  by  condant  indulgence, 
and  then  midaking,  wilfully  midaking,  this  mon- 
drous  production  of  habit  for  the  genuine  child 
of  nature,  very  difingenuoufly  complain  of  our 
paffions  and  conditutions.  We  fee  the  enemy  of 
our  falvation  approaching  at  a  didance,  and,  in¬ 
dead  of  preparing  to  make  a  vigorous  refidance, 
or  (what  is  generally  the  fafed  way)  a  timely  re¬ 
treat,  we  either  fit  dill  in  dupid  indolence  and 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  fubdued,  or  we  run  to 
meet  the  dedroyer  with  open  arms,  and  make 
hade  to  be  undone. 

That  fome  men  are  by  nature  more  prone  to 
vice  than  others,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  original  frame  and  temperament  of  our  minds, 
as  there  certainly  is  in  that  of  our  bodies,  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  abfolutely  denied  ;  but  it  mud.  at 
the  fame  time  be  allowed,  that  a  bad  conditution 
of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  may  by  proper  care 
and  attention  be  greatly  if  not  wholly  amended. 
And,  as  it  fometimes  happens  that  they  who 
have  the  weaked  and  mod  didempered  frames, 
by  means  of  an  exaft  temperance  and  an  un- 
fhaken  perfeverance  in  rule  and  method,  outlive 
thofe  of  a  robuder  make  and  more  luxuriant 

health  ;  fo  there  are  abundant  indances,  where 
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men  of  the  moft  depraved  turn  of  mind,  by 
keeping  a  Ready  guard  upon  their  weak  parts* 
and  gradually  but  continually  correcting  their  de- 
feds,  66  going  on  from  Rrength  to  Rrength,’* 
and  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another, 
have  at  length  arrived  at  a  higher  pitch  of  virtue 
than  thofe  for  whom  nature  had  done  much  more, 
and  who  would  therefore  do  but  little  for  them- 
felves.  It  is  faid  of  the  great  Athenian  philofo- 
pher,  that  he  was  by  nature  the  very  reverfe  of 
all  thofe  virtues,  which  afterwards  fhone  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  condud ;  that  he  was  born  one  of 
the  worR,  and  lived  and  died  one  of  the  beR  of 
men.  This  at  leaR  is  certain,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  whatever  the 
power  of  pain  to  flagger  our  virtue,  or  of  plea- 
fure  to  feduce  it,  it  is  impoflible  we  can  be  fo 
formed,  or  fo  fituated  by  a  juft  and  good  God, 
as  to  be  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  tranfgref- 
fmg  thofe  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the 
legulation  of  our  condud.  We  may  reft  allured 
that  he  will  give  us  powers,  either  natural  or  fu- 
pernatural,  to  balance  our  defeds.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  trials  of  our  virtue,  the  common  eftorts  of 
human  nature,  and  the  common  influences  of 
rhe  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  able  to  fupport  us.  cc  If 
any  temptation  take  us,  more  than  is  common 
to  man  God  will  fend  us,  provided  we  de- 
ine,  and  endeavour  to  deferve  it,  more  than  com¬ 
mon  afliftance ;  for  his  Rrength  is  made  perfed 
>n  our  weaknefs,  and  we  may  in  this  fenfe,  mofl: 
uu  y  ay  with  the  apoftle,  that  when  we  are 
weak  then  in  reality  are  we  ftrong.” 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  from  hence, 
'hat  God  will  deliver  us  out  of  temptation  with- 

*  i  Cor.  x.  1 7, 
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out  any  trouble  on  our  part.  As  without  him 
we  can  do  nothing,  fo  neither  will  he  do  any 
thing  without  us.  His  grace  is  not  intended  to 
iuperfede,  but  to  co-operate  with,  our  own  mod 
earned  endeavours  ;  and  the  mod  effe&ual  me¬ 
thod  of  fecuring  to  ourfelves  the  Divine  aflid- 
ance,  is  to  make  a  fpeedy  and  vigorous  ufe  of 
all  thofe  means  with  which  we  are  furnifhed,  for 
working  out  our  falvation.  What  thefe  means 
are,  and  how  we  may  apply  them  to  the  bed 
advantage,  will  be  considered  in  a  feparate  dif- 
courfe* 
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LET  NO  MAN  SAY,  WHEN  HE  IS  TEMPTED,  I  AM 
TEMPTED  OF  GOD  ;  FOR  GOD  CANNOT  BE 
TEMPTED  OF  EVIL,  NEITHER  TEMPTETH  HE 
-  ANY  MAN. 

IN  the  preceding  difcourfe  I  attempted  to  (how, 
that  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  our  vices  on 
the  infirmity  of  our  natural  conftitution,  is  in 
fa  £t  to  fay  that  we  are  “  tempted  of  God  that 
this  indirect  accufation  of  our  Maker  is  as  ground- 
lefs  as  it  is  impious ;  that  the  notion  of  ungo¬ 
vernable  paffions  and  irrefiftible  temptations, 
contradicts  our  cleared:  apprehenfions  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  nature  and  perfections,  the  1110ft  exprefs  de¬ 
clarations  of  fcripture,  the  teftimony  of  pad:  ages, 
and  even  our  own  daily  experience.  And,  al¬ 
though  this  might  be  deemed  fufficient  for  the 
convifticn  of  any  reafonable  man,  yet,  in  a  point 
of  fuch  great  importance,  I  fhall  readily  be  ex- 
cufed  for  purfuing  the  fame  fubjedt  a  little  fur¬ 
ther,  and  for  going  on  to  fliow,  not  only  that 
temptations  may  be  fubdued,  but  how  they  may 
be  fubdued  ;  what  thofe  means  are,  in  fhort, 
which  reafon  and  religion  have  put  into  our  hands, 

for 
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for  combating  thefe  enemies  of  our  falvation  :  for 
it  muft  at  lad  be  owned,  that  the  mod  effectual 
way  of  proving  any  end  to  be  attainable,  is  to 
point  out  the  path  that  leads  to  it. 

I.  lhe  fird  dep,  then,  towards  refiding  temp¬ 
tations,  is  to  regulate  our  notions ;  and  before 
we  can  hope  to  a£l  virtuoufly,  we  mud  learn  to 
think  judly.  The  furprizing  influence  which 
worldly  allurements  have  over  our  minds,  is  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  the  high  opinion  we  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  pleafures  or  advantages  they  fet 
before  us.  That  redlefs  power  of  the  mind, 
the  imagination,  which  is  cc  only  evil  conti- 
“nually*,”  is  for  ever  leading  us  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  ;  and,  by  railing  up  before  us 
certain  vifionary  fcenes  of  happinefs,  fo  excites 
our  expectations  and  inflames  our  defires,  that 
we  wait  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  them,  and  are  very  eafily  induced  to 
purfue,  and  to  feize  with  eagernefs,  what  we  have 
been  accuflomed  to  contemplate  with  fo  much 
pleafure. 

We  mud  therefore  keep  a  deady  eye  on  this 
licentious  wanderer,  and  never  fuffer  it  to  fix  our 
attention  fo  long  on  improper  objects,  as  to  de¬ 
lude  us  into  a  falfe  opinion  of  their  excellence, 
and  an  infatiable  defire  to  attain  them,  as  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  to  our  happinefs. 

Had  the  wretched  Ahab,  when  he  was  {truck 
with  the  beauty  and  the  convenience  of  Naboth’s 
vineyard,  called  in  a  little  timely  reflexion,  and 
a  little  common  fenfe  to  his  aid  ;  had  he  for  one 
moment  reprefented  to  himfelf  the  folly  of  fup- 
pofing,  that  the  acquifition  of  a  few  acres  of 
land  could  add  any  thing  to  the  real  comfort  of  a 
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man  who  was  already  in  pofTeftion  of  a  kingdom, 
and  of  every  enjoyment  that  regal  power  could 
command,  he  might,  in  this  inftance  at  lead, 
have  elcaped  that  heavy  load  of  guilt  and  mifeiy 
which  he  and  the  vile  partner  ol  his  throne  and 
of  his  crimes,  brought  dowm  upon  their  own 
heads.  But  the  proximity  of  this  vineyard  to 
his  own  houfe  had,  among  other  circumftances, 
captivated  his  fancy  ;  and,  inflead  of  refilling  the 
fir fl  impreffion,  and  bringing  his  filly  paflion  to 
the  bar  of  reafon,  he  indulged  and  cherifhed  it, 
till  he  began  to  think  it  absolutely  impoffible  for 
him  to  live  without  that  favourite  fpot,  which  he 
wanted,  it  feems,  for  a  garden  of  herbs*.  Una¬ 
ble  to  accomplifh  this  important  purpofe,  “  he 
“  laid  him  down  on  his  bed  and  turned  aw7ay  his 
«  face,  and  would  eat  no  bread  f.”  This  heavy 
afflidlion,  however,  was  foon  removed.  His  wife 
gave  him,  as  die  had  promifed,  the  vineyard, 
which  flie  purchafed  by  a  murder,  and  he  went 
down  with  joy  to  take  poffeflion  of  it.  But  his 
joy,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  fuch  trium¬ 
phant  fmners,  w7as  of  very  fhort  duration.  He 
was  met  on  the  very  fpot  w  ith  that  Severe  rebuke, 
to  which  his  own  confidence  mull  have  given  ir- 
refiftible  force.  “  Haft  thou  killed,  and  alfo 
taken  poffeflion  ?  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  in  the 
4C  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth, 
(hall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine  J. 

Let  this  memorable  example  teach  us,  as  weli 
it  may,  not  to  allow  our  imaginations  to  over¬ 
bear  our  judgments ;  not  to  give  more  import¬ 
ance  to  the  objedls  of  our  wifhes  than  their  real 
intrinfic  w7orth  deferves  ;  not  to  perfuade  our- 
felves,  in  fhort,  as  w7e  are  but  too  apt  to  do,  that 

*  i  Kings  xxi.  1*.  f  lb.  v.  4.  t  1  Kings  xxi.  19  20. 
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the  whole  happinefs  of  our  lives  depends  on  the 
poiTellion  of  the  merefl  trifles.  To  fecure  our- 
felves  againft  this  fatal  error,  let  us  learn  to  look 
on  things  in  that  true  unerring  light  in  which  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift  holds  them  out  to  us  ;  and  in 
eftimating  the  value  of  earthly  enjoyments,  let 
us  be  careful  to  confider,  not  merely  the  prefent 
pleafure  or  profit  attending  them,  but  every  di- 
minifhing  or  debating  circumftance  which  natu¬ 
rally  belongs  to  them  ;  the  fhortnefs  of  their  du¬ 
ration,  the  pains  it  generally  colds  us  to  obtain 
them,  the  fubftantial  happinefs  of  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  deprive  us ;  and  the  (hame,  ignominy, 
remorfe,  and  mifery,  which  almoft  conftantly 
fucceed  to  the  indulgence  of  every  guilty  paflion. 
If  all  thefe  appendages  are  not  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count,  we  (hall  make  but  a  very  unfair  and  im¬ 
perfect  eftimate  ;  and  if  they  are,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  our  letting  too  high  a  value  upon 
worldly  gratifications. 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  when  St.  Paul  is  arm¬ 
ing  his  Chriftian  foldier  for  this  very  combat 
againft  {inful  propenfities  and  allurements,  the 
very  firft  direction  he  gives  him,  is,  to  have  his 
loins  girded  about  with  truth  *  ;  that  is,  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  the  conflict  by  {lengthening  and 
confirming  his  mind  with  true  Gorpel  notions  of 
the  world^  and  its  enjoyments.  This  he  will  al¬ 
ways  find  to  be  one  of  the  ftrongeft  barriers 
againft  the  inroads  of  vice,  one  of  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  means  to  confine  his  pailions  within  their 
due  bounds,  and  to  reftrain  him  from  thofe  im¬ 
moral  principles  and  irregular  practices  which  are 
the  almoft  certain  confequence  of  wrong  opini¬ 
ons. 


*  Ephef.  vi.  14. 
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II.  When  our  notions  are  thus  regulated,  our 
defires  will  of  courle  be  much  abated  ;  for  they 
are  generally  proportioned  to  the  iuppofed  value 
of  the  defired  object.  But  in  order  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  break  and  fubdue  them,  we  mil  ft  enure 
them  to  an  early  obedience,  and  a  patient  fub- 
miffion  to  reftraint.  The  man  of  the  world  af¬ 
firms  that  temptations  are  irrefiftible  ;  and  fo  in¬ 
deed  he  may  fometimes  find  them ;  but  it  is  only 
becaule  they  meet  with  inflamed  appetites,  and 
defires  made  untradable  by  habitual  indulgence. 
Let  the  fame  folicitations  afiault  a  man  with  the 
fame  natural  inclinations,  but  humbled  and  chaf- 
tifed  by  an  early  difcipline  ;  and  thefe  formidable 
affailants  (hall  become  weak  and  impotent  things  ; 
and  we  fliall  plainly  fee  the  difference  between 
one  who  leeks  all  occafions  to  excite  and  exafpe- 
rate  his  paflions,  and  one  who  takes  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  check  and  to  controll  them.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  our  misfortune,  that,  for  the  firft  part  of 
our  lives,  we  are  almoft  entirely  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  our  natural  appetites  and  defires  ;  which 
have  therefore  the  advantage  of  making  the  ear- 
lied  impreflions  upon  the  mind,  and  gaining  an 
afcendancy  over  us  before  the  light  of  reafon,  or 
the  more  glorious  light  of  Revelation,  breaks  in 
upon  the  foul.  And  it  is  never  to  be  enough 
lamented,  that  they  who  have  the  firft  care  of 
our  perfons,  and  who  ought  to  train  up  the  foul 
to  habits  of  fell-government,  by  feafonable  de¬ 
nials  and  well-judged  feverities  ;  that  thefe,  I  fay, 
through  ignorance,  inattention,  or  ill-timed  ten- 
dernefs,  too  often  betray  that  inoft  important 
truft.  By  indulging  every  froward  wifh,  every 
wayward  humour  of  the  infant  mind,  they  fre¬ 
quently  low  deep  in  our  hearts  the  feeds  of  vice  ; 
and  cherilh,  inftead  ol  checking,  thole  turbulent 
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defires,  which  fir  ft  trying  their  flrength  in  trifling, 
and  therefore  difregarded  indances,  afterwards 
break  out  into  the  mod  mifchievous  excefles,  to 
the  difturbance  of  our  own  happinefs  and  the 
peace  of  mankind.  It  will  therefore  require 
ibme  affiduity  and  addrefs  to  correct  this  unhap¬ 
py  defeCt  of  our  conditution,  and  the  dill  more 
unhappy  confequences  of  our  education.  We 
mud  watch  the  fird  motions,  and  fupprefs  the 
fird  ridings  of  our  irregular  defires.  We  mud, 
from  the  moment  that  reafon  takes  the  reins  into 
her  hands,  aflfert  her  natural  fovereignty  over  the 
foul,  and,  by  a  timely  and  vigorous  difplay  of  her 
power,  drike  a  terror  into  her  feditious  fubjeCts, 
and  awe  them  at  once  into  fubmiflion.  We  mud 
be  daily  confirming  her  fuperiority,  by  exerting 
it  on  all  occafions,  and  making  ufe  even  of  the 
flighted  advantages  over  the  pafiions.  For  every 
victory  of  reafon  over  appetite,  however  incon- 
iiderable  in  itfelf,  yet  by  animating  the  one,  and 
difpiriting  the  other,  adds  new  drength  to  the 
mind  ;  and  infenfibly  habituates  it  to  refid  the 
dronged  folicitations  that  can  aflfail  our  virtue. 

It  is  with  this  view,  and  this  only,  that  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrid  fo  warmly  and  fo  wifely  recom¬ 
mends  to  us,  the  much-negleCted  duties  of  vo¬ 
luntary  mortification  and  f elf -denial.  Chridianity 
is  of  too  tender  and  compaflionate  a  turn,  to  de¬ 
light  in  the  mifery  of  its  difciples,  or  to  take  an 
ill-natured  pleafure  in  thwarting  our  inclinations, 
and  counteracting  our  nature.  It  never  enjoins 
a  hardfhip  merely  to  lee  how  well  we  can  bear  it, 
but  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  lome  greater  trial 
which  we  mud  neceflfarily  undergo.  Our  bleited 
Lord  well  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  what  kind 
of  management  was  the  propered  for  him.  He 
knew,  that  if  we  never  denied  our  padions  be- 
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fore  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  they  would  not 
be  denied  when  it  was  fo  ;  and  that,  unlels  we 
ftrengthened  the  governing  powers  of  the  foul, 
by  frequently  exercifing  their  authority  in  leiler 
matters,  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  it  in 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

When  therefore  we  are  commanded  in  fcrip- 
ture,  to  deny  ourfelves ;  to  take  up  our  crols 
“  and  follow  Chrift  ;  to  mortify  our  members 
which  are  on  the  earth  ;  to  beware  of  con- 
“  forming  to  the  world  ;  to  pluck  out  a  right  eye 
«  or  cut  off  a  right  hand  that  offends  us  V’ 
thefe  expreffions  do  by  no  means  imply  what 
fome  have  chofen  to  infer  from  them  ;  that  we 
are  to  renounce  the  world,  and  all  its  pleafures, 
employments,  connections,  and  concerns ;  to  bu¬ 
ry  ourfelves  in  cloifters  or  deferts  ;  to  forego 
every  thing  that  is  chearful  or  agreeable  to  our 
nature,  and  confume  our  whole  life  in  folitude, 
abftinence,  devotion,  and  unremitting  aufterity. 
This  is  an  idea  of  our  religion  which  nothing 
but  the  ftrangeft  mifconception  of  it  by  its 
friends,  or  the  groffeft  mifreprefentation  of  it 
by  its  enemies,  could  poffibly  have  fuggefled. 
According  to  the  faireft  and  mod  eftablifhed  rules 
of  interpretation,  when  applied  to  the  ftrong  fi¬ 
gurative  language  of  the  Orientals,  thefe  phrafes, 
and  many  others  of  the  like  import  in  the  facred 
writings,  mean  nothing  more  than  (what  every 
wife  moralift  mult  approve,  and  every  man  of 
experience  muff  know  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  the  prefervation  of  our  virtue  in  the  midft  of 
a  corrupt  world)  a  conffant  habit  of  vigilance, 
circumfpeClion,  and  felf-govern merit ;  a  cautious 
and  jealous  attention  to  the  movements  of  our 

*  Luke  ix  23.  Col.  iii.  5.  Rom.  xii.  2.  Matth  v.  29,  30, 
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minds  and  the  progrefs  of  our  paffions ;  a  difcreet 
and  fober,  not  a  criminal  and  unbounded  con¬ 
formity  to  the  world  ;  a  renunciation  of  ourfelves , 
that  is,  of  all  felfijh  and  fordid  views  that  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  conscientious  difcharge  of  every  re¬ 
ligious  obligation ;  a  Uriel  abftinence  from  all 
irregular  and  immoral  gratifications,  without  ei¬ 
ther  declining  any  of  the  duties,  or  fullenly  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  harmlefs  enjoyments,  conveni¬ 
ences,  and  comforts  of  focial  life.  It  is  true,  in 
Ihort,  that  an  exad,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  rigorous 
discipline  is  required  of  every  man,  who  enlifts 
under  the  banners  of  the  crofs.  cc  He  mud  en- 
dure  hardnefs,  as  a  good  foldier  of  Jefus 
Chrift  *.55  And  although  this  has  been  made 
a  frequent  topic  of  ridicule  or  of  complaint 
among  thofe  who  call  themfelves  philofophers, 
and  has  been  reprefented  as  a  grievous  burthen 
too  heavy  for  human  nature  to  fupport ;  yet  this 
moral  difeipline  of  the  foul  is  grounded  on  the 
fame  reafons,  and  juftifiable  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  that  ftri d  military  difeipline ,  to  which 
it  is  frequently  compared  in  Scripture,  and  which 
every  wife  commander  finds  it  neceflary  to  exad: 
and  to  maintain  among  his  foldiers.  It  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  fometimes  harfh  and  fevere,  but  it 
leads  to  order,  eafe,  fecurity,  and  vidory.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  in  our  Chriflian  warfare.  Every 
reftraint  which  the  Gofpel  impofes  on  us  tends 
ultimately  to  make  our  “  yoke  eafy  and  our  bur- 
“  then  light,55  and  its  very  cruelties,  if  we  may 
call  them  fo,  are  in  fad  tender  mercies.  We 
mull  therefore  fubmit  with  patience  to  the  facri- 
fices  it  demands  from  us,  and  we  Hi  all  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  tranfient  uneafinefs  which  at  firil 
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perhaps  they  may  give  us.  We  mud,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  its  injunctions,  not  only  abftain  from 
thole  lulls  which  cc  openly  war  againd  the  foul*,” 
but,  like  them  who  drive  for  the  madery  in  the 
combat  or  the  race,  mud  be  “  temperate  in  all 
4t  things!,”  mud  train  up  ourfelves  for  the  good 
fight  of  faith  by  frequent  preparatory  exercifes, 
mud  “  keep  the  body  under,  and  bring  it  into 
c<  fubjeCtion  +  ”  by  timely  precautions,  and  judi¬ 
cious  redraints,  that,  when  temptation  calls  up¬ 
on  us  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue,  our  defires  may 
be  found  patient  of  control],  and  able  to  fupport 
a  difappointment. 

III.  There  are  two  extremes  to  be  equally 
avoided  in  our  moral  conduct,  becaufe,  though 
oppofite  to  each  other,  they  may  prove  equally 
fatal  to  our  virtue  ;  a  too  high  opinion  of  our 
adverfary’s  drength,  or  a  too  great  confidence  in 
our  own.  If  once  we  are  perfuaded  that  all  re¬ 
finance  is  vain,  we  fhall  never  call  forth  the 
drength  that  God  has  put  into  our  hands,  but 
tamely  give  ourfelves  up  on  the  fird  appearance 
of  danger  ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  flatter  our¬ 
felves  that  no  refidance  is  neceflary,  <c  a  bidden 

dedru&ion”  fhall  come  upon  us  unawares, 
and  we  fhall  fall  into  what  may  be  properly  call¬ 
ed  “  our  own  mifchief.”  To  fleer  then  dif- 
creetly  between  thefe  two  oppofite  points  is  what 
demands  our  utmod  care  and  attention.  We 
mud,  on  the  one  hand,  poflefs  ourfelves  with  a 
proper  fenfe  of  our  own  natural  refources,  a  firm 
trull  in  God’s  fupernatural  abidance,  and  a  tho¬ 
rough  conviftion  that  our  endeavours,  if  honed- 
ly  and  earnedly  exerted,  “  fhall  not  be  in  vain 
“  in  the  Lord  j”  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  due 

t  i  Cor.  ix.  25.  J  Ibid.  ix.  27. 
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conrciournefs  of  our  own  weaknefs  and  corrupt 
tion,  negledt  no  precaution  in  our  power,  nor 
wantonly  or  heedlefsly  expofe  ourfelves  to  unne* 
ceffary  danger.  This  indeed  is  the  more  com- 
mon  error  of  the  two,  and  therefore  to  be  the 
more  carefully  guarded  againff.  Men  are  much 
more  apt  to  have  too  high,  than  too  low,  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  own  fortitude,  and  fo  fall  through 
want,  rather  than  excels,  of  caution.  It  will, 
therefore,  generally  be  the  fafeft  way  to  diftrult 
our  own  courage  and  refolution,  and  to  avoid 
rather  than  to  provoke  temptation  ;  for  we  may 
often  fave  ourfelves  by  a  timely  retreat,  when  we 
fhould  have  made  but  a  weak  and  inglorious  de¬ 
fence. 

It  is  indeed  always  our  own  fault  if  ever  we 
find  ourfelves  befet  with  folicitations,  which  prove 
too  ftrong  for  our  virtue.  We  may  generally 
recoiled!:  a  time,  when,  if  we  had  but  exerted 
the  lead  refolution,  they  muff  have  vanifhed  be¬ 
fore  us.  But  we  indolently  give  way  to  one 
wrong  compliance  after  another,  which  we  might 
eafily  have  refilled  at  firft  ;  and  then,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  exert  the  llrength  which  our  Maker 
has  given  us,  we  boldly  reproach  him  with  hav¬ 
ing  given  us  none  at  all.  There  is,  in  fhort,  a 
point  at  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  flop  ; 
but  if,  through  a  fatal  negligence,  or  a  falfe  le- 
curity,  we  let  that  opportunity  flip  ;  if  we  fuller 
ourfelves  to  be  drawn  a  little  further,  and  {till  a 
little  further  on,  whatever  fnares  we  may  after¬ 
wards  be  entangled  in,  we  can  have  no  reaion  to 
complain  of  being  furprized  by  itratagem,  or 
overcome  by  fuperior  force.  Ihe  powers  we  are 
furnifhed  with  may  not  always  be  fufficient  to 
extricate  us  out  of  difficulties,  but  they  are  fully 

fufficient  to  preferve  us  from  plunging  into  them. 
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IV.  But  in  order  to  guard  againfl  temptation 
ftill  more  effe&ually,  take  unto  you,  my  brethren, 
the  shield  of  faith  #  ;  for  this,  as  St.  John  af- 
fures  you,  “  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
“  world,  even  our  faith  f. ”  And  the  apoftle 
might  well  promife  thefe  great  things  of  faith, 
fince  it  is  this  which  fupplies  us  with  one  of  the 
principal  things  we  want,  a  counterpoife  to  the 
pleafures  and  the  interefts  of  this  life.  For  by 
faith  is  here  meant  a  firm,  a  rational,  and  a  vital 
belief  of  the  being  of  God,  of  the  religion 
taught  by  Chrift,  and  the  truth  of  his  promifes 
and  his  threatenings  as  declared  in  the  Gofpel  ; 
a  perfuafion  that  God  /V,  and  that  he  is,  through 
his  bleffed  Son,  “  a  rewarder  of  all  thofe  that 
cc  diligently  feek  him  It  is  this  perfuafion, 
and  this  only,  which  in  certain  circumftances 
can  preferve  our  integrity  and  our  innocence  un- 
fhaken.  When  this  world,  as  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  fpreads  before  us  on  a  fudden  its  mod  pow¬ 
erful  allurements  and  advantages,  and  everything 
confpires  to  make  them  operate  with  their  full 
force  upon  the  heart  ;  what  is  there  that  can  de¬ 
stroy  the  influence  of  fuch  dangerous  attradlions, 
and  refcue  us  from  prefent  ruin?  Can  honour, 
can  interefl,  can  reputation,  or  thofe  moft  watch¬ 
ful  natural  guardians  of  our  virtue,  pride  and 
fhame  ?  Thefe,  alas,  whatever  they  may  do  in 
iome  trifling  inftances,  are  found  to  be  wreak 
and  flender  ties,  “  as  flax  burnt  with  fire§/> 
when  oppofed  to  the  violence  of  fome  paflions, 
and  the  fhock  of  fome  temptations.  It  is  here 
then  faith  fteps  in  to  our  relief,  and  interpofes, 
between  us  and  danger,  that  heavenly  shield^ 

*  Eph.  vi.  16.  f  i  John  v.  4.  %  Heb.  ii.  6. 
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which  is  proof  again  ft  all  aflfailants,  or,  to  ufc 
“  the  more  forcible  and  expreffive  language  of 
“  fcripture,  wherewith  we  (hall  be  abie  to  quench 
(C  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one  Of 
this  every  fmcere  believer  may  have,  whenever 
he  pleafes,  experimental  conviftion.  For  if  he 
will  but  frequently  and  ferioufly  meditate  on 
thofe  awful  doftrines  which  the  Chriftian  reve¬ 
lation  fets  before  him  ;  that  there  is  a  moral  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  univerfe,  infinite  in  wifdom,  juftice, 
power,  and  holinefs ;  that  in  his  prefence  we  con¬ 
tinually  live  and  aft ;  that  his  all-feeing  eye  is 
conftantly  fixed  upon  us,  “  is  about  our  bed,  and 
about  our  path,  and  fpieth  out  all  our  ways 
that  there  is  not  fo  much  as  cc  a  word  in  our 
“  mouth,  or  a  thought  in  our  heart,  but  he 
knoweth  it  altogether  f  that,  when  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  this  world  has  paflfed  away,  there  will  be  a 
general  refurreftion  to  another,  a  future  ftate  of 
exiftence,  a  molt  folemn  day  of  retribution  ;  that 
our  great  judge  will  then  require  a  drift  account 
of  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  aftions,  and  will 
make  it  known  to  the  whole  world,  that,  “  verily 
61  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous,  doubtlefs 
“  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth  J  if, 
I  fay,  the  fincere  Chriftian  will  but  take  care, 
by  frequent  meditation  and  recolleftion,  to  im- 
prefs  a  deep  fenfe  of  thefe  momentous  truths  up¬ 
on  his  foul,  and  render  them  familiar  to  his 
thoughts,  he  will  by  degrees  fo  increafe  his  faith, 
and  fo  accuftom  himfelf  to  this  train  of  reflexi¬ 
ons,  that  the  moment  temptation  aflaults  him, 
they  will  habitually  and  mechanically  recur  to 
his  mind  ;  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  world  will  inftantly  prefent  themfelves  to  his 

*  Eph-  xi.  1 6.  t  Pfalm  cxxxix.  3,  4.  %  lb.  Iviii,  1  1. 
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View ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  him, 
and  he  will  fay  with  the  patriarch  on  a  like  occa- 
fion,  “  how  can  I  do  this  great  wickednefs,  and 
fin  againft  God  # 

V,  There  is  (till  one  thing  more  remaining, 
which,  though  occafionally  touched  upon  before, 
is  of  fuch  great  importance  as  to  require  in  this 
place  a  diftintft  confideration,  fince  without  it  all 
our  other  refources  will  be  ineffe&ual,  and  that 
is  the  affiftance  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit.  To  our 
great  comfort  we  are  affured,  that,  although  the 
powers  of  our  own  weak  and  corrupt  nature  may 
frequently  be  infufficient  to  carry  us  fuccefsfully 
through  the  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter, 
yet  the  grace  of  God  will  be  at  all  times,  and 
in  the  greateft  exigencies,  fufficient  for  us  f* 
This  divine  and  powerful  inftrument  of  our  deli¬ 
verance  is,  as  we  are  informed,  always  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  prayer.  «  Our  heavenly  Father  will 
“  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  a(k  him, 
Whatfoever  we  afk  in  prayer,  believing,  we 
“  (hall  receive  J.”  But  then  it  is  not  in  time  of 
need  only  we  muft  “  feek  the  Lord  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  danger  we  may  be  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits 
that  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  fave  us.  We  mufl 
therefore  make  God  our  friend  long  before,  and 
provide  againft  the  evil  day  while  it  is  yet  afar  off, 
and  all  feems  peace  and  fecurity  around  us.  His 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be  made  fubfervient  to  a 
prefent  purpofe,  to  be  invoked  in  our  neceffity, 
and  flighted  in  time  of  fafety ;  he  muft  either 
abide  conftantly  with  us,  or  for  ever  remain  a 
ft  ranger  to  us.  It  is  not  an  occafional  ejaculation, 
vented  by  accident  or  extorted  by  fear,  that  will 

*  Gen.  xxxix.  9.  f  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

t  Luke  xi,  13.  Mat th.  xxi.  zz, 
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bring  him  down  from  heaven ;  it  is  only  upon 
repeated  felicitations,  and  a  due  preparation  for 
his  reception,  that  this  divine  gued  will  condef- 
cend  to  take  up  his  abode  with  us.  We  are,  as 
the  apodle  expreffes  it  in  his  drong  manner  of 
fpeaking,  4C  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer  and 
<c  fupplication,  and  watch  thereunto  with  all  per- 
<c  feverance  And  this  will  not  only  draw 
down  upon  us  a  plentiful  effufion  of  Divine 
grace,  but  improve  and  confirm  our  own  internal 
ftrength ;  will  engage  our  attention,  excite  our 
indudry,  encreafe  our  caution,  and  even  fugged 
to  us  every  human  means  of  deliverance.  For 
prayer  has  of  itfelf  a  natural  tendency  to  obtain 
its  own  purpofes,  and  we  grow  infenfibly  better 
whilft  we  wifh  to  be  fo. 

It  is,  in  fhort,  on  our  own  vigilance,  circum- 
fpe&ion,  and  felf-difcipline,  added  to  our  mod 
earned  prayers  for  the  divine  aflidance,  that  all 
our  virtue  here,  and  all  our  happinefs  hereafter, 
through  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  entirely 
depend.  If  a  man  will  throw  himfelf  in  the  way 
of  danger,  and  venture  to  the  very  brink  of  vice; 
if  he  will  fuffer  his  thoughts  to  wander,  or  dwell 
upon  improper  objefts ;  if  he  knows  his  weak 
parts,  and  yet  leaves  them  without  defence ;  if 
he  fees  a  growing  appetite,  and  indead  of  check¬ 
ing,  feeks  every  opportunity  to  feed  and  to  in¬ 
flame  it  ;  if  he  confines  his  views  to  prefent  en¬ 
joyments,  nor  ever  fpends  a  thought  upon  futu¬ 
rity  ;  if,  in  fine,  he  lives  without  God  in  the 
world,  without  any  awe  of  his  prefence,  any 
truft  in  his  afliftance,  or  any  fear  of  his  judge¬ 
ments*  he  mud  expedt  that  the  flighted  tempta¬ 
tions  will  get  the  better  of  his  virtue,  already  halt 
fubdued* 


*  Eph.  vi.  18, 
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But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  fets  himfelf  feri- 
cufly  and  in  earnefl  to  fearch  out  and  to  correct 
his  infirmities ;  if  he  flies  at  the  firfl:  approach  of 
temptation,  and  takes  alarm  at  the  mod  dill  ant 
intimation  of  danger  ;  if  he  curbs  that  bufy  dan¬ 
gerous  power,  the  imagination  ;  <c  if  he  keeps 
“  his  heart  with  all  diligence  and  guards  the 
iffues  of  life ;  if,  as  the  apoftle  advifes,  he  takes 
unto  him,  the  shield  of  faith,  oppofing  the 
joys  of  heaven  to  the  pleafures  of  fin,  and  hav¬ 
ing  lefs  regard  to  a  prefent  gratification  than  the 
future  recompence  of  reward  ;  above  all,  if  he 
never  ceafes  importuning  the  Throne  of  Grace 
for  the  afliftance  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  to  purify 
his  foul,  invigorate  his  refolutions,  and  fupport 
him  under  all  the  difficulties  and  difcouragements 
of  his  Chriftian  warfare  ;  he  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  whatever  may  be  his  confutation,  whatever 
the  nature  or  degree  of  the  temptations  he  is  ex- 
pofed  to,  not  all  the  powers  of  darknefs  {hall  be 
able  to  prevail  againfl:  him.  Though  he  may 
perhaps  accidentally  fall,  yet  he  {hall  “  never  be 
“  call  away ;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with 
(C  his  hand 

*  Prov,  iv.  23.  t  Pfal,  xxxvii.  24, 
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AND  THESE  SHALL  GO  AWAY  INTO  EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT:  BUT  THE  RIGHTEOUS  INTO  LIFE 
ETERNAL. 

THIS  is  one  among  numberlefs  other  paf- 
fages  in  holy  writ,  in  which  a  future  judge¬ 
ment,  and  an  eternal  Hate  of  exigence  hereafter, 
are  clearly  and  pofitively  announced  to  us  ;  and 
it  is  from  thefe  declarations  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
thefe  only,  that  we  derive  the  certain  expectation 
of  immortal  life.  To  pretend,  therefore,  as  forne 
have  done,  that  we  had  already  fufficient  notices 
of  this  important  truth  from  the  light  of  nature, 
and  that  the  conviction,  produced  by  thefe  no¬ 
tices,  is  fo  complete  as  to  fupercede  the  neceffity 
of  any  further  information,  is  to  give  nature  a 
degree  of  merit,  to  which  fhe  is  far  from  having 
any  juft  pretenfions,  and  to  make  a  very  ungrate¬ 
ful  return  for  the  invaluable  advantages  we  have 
received,  in  this  and  many  other  refpeCts,  from 
the  Revelation  made  by  Chrift.  But  yet  to  af- 
fert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  natural  religion 
gives  us  not  the  fmalleft  ground  to  hope  that  we 
fliall  furvive  the  grave,  and  that  every  argument 
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for  it,  except  thofe  ’which  Scripture  fupplies,  is 
perfedly  vain  and  nugatory,  and  unworthy  of 
the  leait  regard,  is  furely  running  into  another 
extreme,  no  lefs  deftitute  of  foundation,  and  no 
lefs  hurtful  in  its  confequences  than  the  former  *. 
"lhe  natural  and  moral  evidences  of  another  life 
after  this,  though  confefiedly  inferior,  very  great¬ 
ly  inferior,  in  authority  and  force,  to  thofe  of 
Reveiation,  yet  undoubtedly  have  their  proper 
weight  and  ufe  ;  and  to  depreciate  their  juft  va¬ 
lue,  and  fink  them  as  much  as  poflible  in  the  ef- 
timation  of  mankind,  is  to  do  no  real  fervice 
(although  there  may  have  been  a  fincere  intention 
of  doing  it)  to  the  caule  of  Chriftianity  ;  which 
has  no  need,  in  this  or  in  any  other  inftance,  to 
rife  on  the  ruins  of  human  reafon.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  difdains  not  to  receive  reafon  as  its  friend 
and  ally,  and  occafionally  to  elucidate  and  con¬ 
firm.  both  its  dodrines  and  its  precepts,  by  fuch 
collateral  arguments  as  that  faculty  is  capable  of 
fupplying.  In  the  prefent  cafe  more  efpecially, 
the  confideration  of  a  future  ftate  is  a  fubjed  fo 
full  of  comfort  and  fatisfadion,  that  the  mind  of 
man  muft  neceifarily  love  to  dwell  upon  it  \  muft 
wifh  to  contemplate  it  in  every  point  of  view  ;  to 
examine  it  in  every  light,  whether  natural  or  re¬ 
vealed  ;  to  let  in  convidion  from  every  quarter  ; 
and  muft  be  foothed  and  delighted  to  find  that  fo 
important  an  article  of  belief,  on  which  fo  much 
depends  both  in  this  life  and  the  next,  is  perfedly 
conformable  to  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  and  the  jufteft  conclufions  of  the  hu- 

*  It  has  been  very  juftly  obferved,  that  fome  writers,  by  ex¬ 
alting  the  powers  of  reafon,  in  matters  of  religion,  too  high, 
have  deftroyed  the  necejfity  of  Revelation,  and  ethers,  by  de¬ 
grading  them  too  low,  have  rifqued  the  reajonabletiefs  of  it. 
Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
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man  undcrftanding.  This  mu  ft  be  the  cafe,  even 
with  the  fmcereft  believers.  But  there  are  fome 
alfo  (as  is  but  too  well  known)  in  every  Chriftian 
country,  who  are  7iot  believers,  and  yet  profels 
to  receive,  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
the  doftrine  of  another  life,  and  a  day  of  recorn- 
pence.  Now,  no  one,  I  think,  would  wifh  to 
deprive  even  thefe  of  their  perfuafion,  on  what¬ 
ever  grounds  it  refts,  that  they  are  formed  for 
immortality,  and  that  they  are  refponfible  for 
their  conduCl  here,  at  the  bar  of  their  Creator 
hereafter.  There  are  other  unbelievers  (for  they 
are  divided  into  many  different  feels)  who,  though 
not  yet  convinced  of  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence, 
are  willing  to  liften  to  the  natural  and  moral  evi¬ 
dences  in  its  favour,  and  to  no  others,  flhefe, 
furely,  it  is  of  great  importance,  both  to  fociety 
and  to  themfelves,  to  bring,  if  poflible,  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  future  retribution.  This 
acknowledgment  will,  even  on  their  own  princi¬ 
ples,  bind  them  down  to  a  courfe  of  aClion  very 
different  from  that  which  a  contrary  perfuafion 
would  have  been  apt  to  produce  ;  and  will,  more¬ 
over,  in  all  probability,  pave  the  way  for  their  entire 
belief  of  a  religion  which  they  will  find  fo  perfect¬ 
ly  harmonizing  with  their  favourite  oracle,  Rea- 
fon,  in  this  mod  interefting  point,  and  which 
profeffes  to  give  them  the  molt  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  that  unfeen  world,  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  which  they  already  admit  to  have  been 
proved  #. 

Whereas  if,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  view  of 
converting  the  Infidel  to  Chriftianity,  and  impref- 

*  1  hat  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion  (a  future  (late) 
would,  if  believed,  open  and  difpofe  the  mird  ferioufly  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  general  evidence  of  the  whole.  Butler’s  Anal.  c.  1. 
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fing  him  with  a  high  fenfe  of  its  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance,  you  fet  out  with  affuring  him,  that 
reafon  gives  us  not  the  flighteft  hope  of  immor¬ 
tality  ;  that  foul  and  body  perilh  together,  in  the 
grave,  but  are  both  railed  to  life  again  at  that 
general  refurreftion  which  the  Gofpel  promifes ; 
he  will  alfent,  probably,  without  fcruple,  to  the 
former  part  of  your  propolition,  but  will  never 
be  perfuaded,  on  the  foie  authority  of  a  Revela¬ 
tion  which  he  rejects,  to  liften  to  the  concluding 
part. 

It  may  therefore  contribute  not  a  little,  both 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  Chriftian,  and  the  con- 
vi&ion  of  the  unbeliever,  to  date,  with  as  much 
brevity  and  perfpicuity  as  the  nature  ol  the  en¬ 
quiry  will  admit,  lome  ot  the  plaineft  and  molt 
obvious  of  thofe  proofs  of  a  future  exiftence, 
which  our  own  reafon  is  capable  of  fuggefting  to 
the  mind  *. 

The  firft  queftion  that  naturally  prefents  itfeif 
on  this  fubjeft,  is,  whether  that  percipient  and 

*  The  fubftance  of  this  and  the  two  following  fermons  was 
written  and  preached  feveral  years  ago.  They  are  not,  I  con- 
fefs,  of  that  kind  which  I  fhould  naturally  have  feleded  for  pub¬ 
lication.  But  the  progrefs  which  the  doctrine  of  materialifm 
has  already  made  on  the  continent,  and  is  now  endeavouring  to 
make  in  this  kingdom,  induced  me  to  think,  that  a  compendi¬ 
ous  view  of  the  mod  intelligible  arguments  for  the  immateri¬ 
ality  and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  of  tne 
other  principal  evidences  of  a  future  date,  would  not  be  at  this 
time  either  unfeafonable  or  unuieful.  1  he  young  reader ,  at 
lead,  for  -whofe  ufe  thefe  three  difcourfes  were  principally  in¬ 
tended,  will  here  find  (what  can  alone  be  expeded,  on  fo  ex- 
tenfive  a  fubjed,  in  fo  ibort  a  compafs)  fome  general  and  lead¬ 
ing  principles  to  dired  his  judgement  on  a  cpiedion  of  no  imall 
importance  ;  to  guard  him  againd  too  hady  a  defertion  of  the 
received  opinion  concerning  it  5  and  to.  prepare  h:m  for  a  niore 
profound  and  accurate  inveftigaticn  of  it,  if  ever  he  fhould  feel 
himfelf  difpofed  to  purfuethe  enquiry  any  faither. 
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thinking  agent  within  us,  which  we  ufually  call 
the  soul,  is  only  a  part  of  the  body,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  fomething  totally  dillinct  from  it  .  If 
the  former,  it  muft  neceflarily  fhare  the  extincti¬ 
on  of  the  body  by  death  ;  and  there  is  an  end  at 
once  of  all  our  natural  hopes  of  immortality,  li, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  iuppofition  of  its 
diftina  fubfiftence  be  the  true  one  ;  it  is  plain 
that  there  will  then  be  no  reafon  to  prefume,  that 
the  intellectual  and  the  corporeal  part  of  our 
frame  muff  perifh  together,  lhat  fatal  ftroke 
which  deprives  the  latter  of  life  and  motion,  may 
have  no  other  effea  on  the  former,  than  that  of 
diilodging  it  from  its  prefent  earthly  tabernacle , 
and  introducing  it  into  a  different  (late  of  exig¬ 
ence  in  another  world. 

Now  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
have  been  among  fpeculative  men,  either  antient 
or  modern,  concerning  the  fpecific  nature  of  the 
human  foul  ;  yet  in  this  they  have  ail,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  univerfally  agreed,  that  it  is  a 
fubjlance  in  it  [elf ,  actually  dijlind  and  feparable 
from  the  body ,  though  in  its  prefent  ftate  clofely 
united  with  it.  This  has  been  the  invariable  opi¬ 
nion  of  almoft  all  mankind,  learned  or  unlearn¬ 
ed,  civilized  or  favage,  Chriftian  or  Pagan,  in 
every  age  and  nation  of  the  world.  There  is 
fcarce  any  one  truth  that  can  be  named,  which 
has  met  with  fo  general  a  reception  as  this.  We 
difcover  it  in  the  earlieft  authors  extant,  both 
poets  and  hiftorians;  and  it  was  maintained  by 
every  philofopher  among  the  antients  (except  by 
Anaximander,  Democritus,  and  their  followers  *) 

as 
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as  well  as  by  all  the  primitive  Chridian  writers, 
without,  I  believe,  a  Angle  exception.  Even 
they  who  fuppofed  the  foul  to  be  material  (which 
was  undoubtedly  fuppofed  by  feveral  Pagan  philo¬ 
fophers,  as  well  as  by  two  or  three  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  fathers)  yet  uniformly  held  it  to  be  a  fub- 
flance  dijitncl  from  the  body.  They  fuppofed  it  to 
be  air,  or  fire,  or  harmony,  or  a  fifth  effence,  or 
fomething  of  a  finer,  purer,  more  Eetherial,  tex¬ 
ture  than  grofs  matter ;  and  many  of  them  con¬ 
ceived  it  alfo  to  be  immortal,  or  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  fo.  Nor  was  it  only  the  pohfhed  and  en¬ 
lightened  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Egypt 
and  Afia,  that  believed  man  to  be  a  compound 
being,  confiding  of  two  feparate  fubftances,  but 
even  the  rudeft  and  mod  barbarous  tribes,  of 
whom  hidory  has  preferved  any  traces.  And  it 
is  well  known,  that  wherever  curiofity,  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  fpirit  of  adventure  has  extended 
modern  difcoveries,  this  notion  has  been  found 
exiding.  It  has  been  found  as  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  vad  continents  of  India  and  America, 
and  the  various  iflands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  as  in  every  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  *.  So  general  a  fuffrage  of 

Cicero  (Tufc.  Quteft.  1  i.  c.  22.)  mentions  no  more  than 
two  philofophers,  Dicaearchus  and  Ariftoxenus,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  man  had  no  foul  ;  and  he  gives  their  reafon  for  this 
©pinion — quia  difficilis  erat  animi  quid  &  qualis  ft  intelligent 
tia.  This  principle,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would,  I  ajn 
afraid,  prove  equally  that  we  have  no  bodies  ;  becaufe,  as  the 
greateft  of  our  philofophers,  Newton,  Locke,  &c.  have  re¬ 
peatedly  affeited,  it  is  full  as  difficult  to  comprehend  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  corporeal  as  of  an  incorporeal  fubftance.  Yet  this 
principle  feems  flill  to  have  no  fmall  weight  with  the  patrons  of 
Materialifm. 

*  See  all  the  late  voyages  to  thofe  parts,  by  Captain  Cook 
and  other  navigators. 
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almoft  the  whole  human  race,  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  is  furely  a  very  Itrong  prefumption  o f 
its  truth.  It  proves  it  to  be  no  lefs  conformable  to 
the  hrfl  natural  apprehenfions  ot  the  untutored 
mind,  than  to  the  ioundeft  principles  ol  philoso¬ 
phy  *.  And  it  will,  I  apprehend,  receive  no  fmall 
confirmation  from  confidering  iome  ol  the  more 
remarkable  operations  ol  the  foul  itfeif. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  intellectual  part  of  our 
frame  exercifes  a  fuperintending  and  Sovereign 
command  over  the  body.  It  moves,  directs, 
controlls,  fupports,  protects,  and  governs  the 
whole  corporeal  fyltem.  Now,  in  other  cafes, 
we  fee  that  the  moving  power  is  Something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  machine  it  actuates.  We  are 
therefore  led  by  analogy  to  conclude,  that  the 
foul  is  as  diftinCt  from  the  body,  as  the  force  of 
gravity  is  from  the  clock  which  it  Sets  in  motion, 
or  the  wind  that  fills  the  fails,  and  the  pilot  that 
fits  at  the  helm,  from  the  velfel  which  the  one 
fteers  and  the  other  impels. 

And  indeed  the  foul  itfeif  gives,  in  various  in- 
ftances,  very  ftrong  indications  that  this  is  actu¬ 
ally  the  cafe.  That  power  which  it  Sometimes 
exerts,  when  immerfed  in  profound  thought,  of 
abftraCting  itfeif,  of  being  abfe?it  as  it  were  from 
the  body,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the  impreffi- 
ons  made  upon  it  by  external  objects  ;  that  au¬ 
thority  by  which  it  corrects  and  over-rules  the  re¬ 
ports  made  to  it  by  the  fenfes,  for  which  it  fre¬ 
quently  fubftitutes  the  conclufions  of  its  own 
judgement;  that  facility  with  which,  by  turning 
the  mental  eye  inward,  and  contemplating  itfeif 
and  all  its  wonderful  operations,  in  the  manage- 

*  Omni  in  re  confenfio  omnium  gentium  lex  nature  pu- 
tanda  ell.  Tufc.  Quceft.  1.  i. 
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ment  of  its  internal  (lores,  it  forms  a  new  fet  af 
ideas  peculiarly  its  own,  purely  intellectual  and 
i  pi  ritual  *  ;  that  vigour  which  it  fometimes  ma- 
niiefts  in  the  molt  excruciating  diforders,  and 
even  at  the  approach  of  death,  when  its  earthly 
tenement  is  all  (battered  and  decayed  ;  the  effen- 
tial  difference  there  is  between  the  pains  and  plea- 
fures  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  ;  the  emotions 
often  raifed  in  us,  without  any  external  impreffi- 
on,  by  the  eminent  virtues  of  great  and  good 
men,  in  diftant  ages  and  countries ;  the  aftonifh- 
ing  activity  and  vivacity,  the  fertility  of  inventi¬ 
on,  and  rapidity  of  tranfition,  which  the  foul  fre¬ 
quently  dilplays  in  dreams,  when  the  body,  and 
all  its  fenfes  and  powers,  are  benumbed  and  lock¬ 
ed  up  in  deep ;  the  variety  of  unexpended  fcenes 
which  it  then  by  a  kind  of  enchantment,  raifes 
up  to  view  ;  the  ftrange  and  unheard-of  perfons* 
places,  incidents,  and  converfations,  it  fometimes 
creates,  totally  unconnected  with  any  occurrences 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  of  which  not  the  fmall- 
c  ft  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  memory  ;  and 
above  all,  that  adonifhing,  yet  well-attelled  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  sleep-walking,  where,  though 
the  eyes  are  infenhble  to  all  external  impreflions, 
and  fometimes  entirely  clofed,  yet  the  somnam¬ 
bulist  direfts  himfelf  with  unerring  certainty 
through  the  mod  intricate  windings,  and  over 
the  mod  dangerous  precipices,  and,  without  any 
apparent  abidance  from  the  organs  of  fenfe,  has 
been  known  to  read,  write,  and  compofe  f  ;  all 
thefe  circumdances  taken  together,  mud  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  form  a  very  drong  accumulation  of  evi- 

*  1  ocke,  b.  ii  ch.  f .  f.  4. 

f  See  a  mod  extraordinary  and  well  authenticated  indance 
of  this  in  the  Encyclopedic,  article  Somrtnmbule . 
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dcnce,  that  our  thinking  part  is  fomething  more 
than  mere  organical  mechanifm ,  fomething,  in  Ihort, 
dijiind ,  and  capable  ot  acting  feparately  from  our 
corporeal  frame 

It  is  true  indeed,  there  are  many  cafes  in  which 
the  mind  appears  to  be  confiderably  afteded  by 
the  date  and  circumftances  of  the  body.  But 
all  thefe  appearances  will  admit  as  eafy  a  lolution 
from  the  hypothefis  of  two  diftind  offences,  clofe- 
ly  united,  and  powerfully  fympathizing  with  each 
other,  as  from  the  fuppofition  of  our  being  one 
fingle,  fimple,  uncompounded,  homogeneous 
fubftance. 

If  then  the  preceding  remarks  have  rendered 
it  highly  probable  that  we  are  endued  with  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  perception  diftind  from  the  body  ;  the 
main  point,  refpeding  the  capacity  of  the  foul  to 
furvive  the  grave,  is  eftablifhed ;  and  although  it 
may  be  extremely  ufeful  and  fatisfadory  to  the 
mind,  yet  it  is  not  abfolutely  eJJ'ential  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  ,  to  prove  that  the  foul  is  formed  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  fubjiance  from  the  body,  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  immaterial .  For  even  granting 
for  a  moment  (what  1  truft  will  very  foon  appear 
to  be  inadmiffible)  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
fyftem  of  organized  matter  ;  yet,  fmee  it  is,  by 
the  fuppofition,  diftind  from  the  body,  it  does 
by  no  means  follow,  that  when  the  body  dies,  the 
fentient  fyftem  will  alfo  be  difiolved  and  perifh. 
The  fame  Almighty  Being  that  could  fuperadd  to 

*  Even  one  of  the  many  circumftances  here  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  viz.  the  vigour  and  vivacity  which  the  mind  Irecjuently 
diiplays,  when  the  body  is  almoft  worn  out  with  pain,  ficknefs, 
and  oid  age,  had  force  enough  to  convince  a  celebrated  wit, 
infidel,  and  libertine  ot  the  laft  century  (but  who  afterwards 
became  a  fincere  convert  to  Chriftianity)  that  the  foul  was  a 
fubftance  totally  diftind  from  the  body/  See  B[>.  Burners  ac¬ 
count  of  Lord  Rocbefer>  5  th  ed.  p.  20,  21. 
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dead  matter,  fo  extraordinary  and  fo  unlikely  a 
power  as  that  of  thought,  could  alfo,  if  he  pleaf- 
ed,  with  precifely  the  fame  eafe,  fuperadd  to  it 
the  dill  further  power  of  furviving  the  grave. 
A  material  foul,  therefore,  may  dill,  for  any 
thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  an  immortal 
one.  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  mud  be  confeded, 
an  incorporeal  edence  bids  fo  much  fairer  for  im¬ 
mortality,  and  is  withal  an  opinion  which  has  fo 
much  better  grounds  to  fupport  it,  that  I  fhall 
intreat  your  patience,  while  I  jud  touch,  as  con- 
cifely  as  podible,  on  a  few  of  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  ufually  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
do&rine. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  fhewn,  by  fome  of  the 
abled  philofophers  and  metaphydcians,  that  the 
complex  nature,  the  divifibility,  and  the  inert- 
nefs  of  matter,  are  totally  inconfident  with  per¬ 
ception,  thought,  confcioufnefs,  fpontaneous  mo¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  other  active  and  fimple  powers 
which  evidently  didinguidi  our  mental  part ;  that 
all  the  podible  arrangements,  combinations,  and 
modifications  of  figure  and  motion,  can  gene¬ 
rate  nothing  but  figure  and  motion  ;  and  that  it 
is  jud  as  credible,  that  the  union  of  a  tade  and 
a  colour  fhould  produce  a  found,  as  that  any 
thing  fo  totally  remote  from  all  refemblance  to 
the  properties  of  body,  as  intelligence  plainly  is, 
fhould  refult  from  the  mechanical  operations  ot 
any  corporeal  fydem,  however  curioudy  contriv¬ 
ed,  difpofed,  or  organized. 

Arguments  of  this  kind,  if  unfolded  and  pur- 
fued  to  their  full  extent,  would  afford  very  fatis- 
fa£tory  proofs  of  an  incorporeal  percipient.  But 
I  forbear  leading  you  further  into  fuch  difcudions ; 
not  only  becaufe  they  are  unfuitable  to  this  place, 
and  would  bewilder  us  in  an  endlefs  labyrinth  of 
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minute  and  abftrufe  inveftigations,  but  alfo  for 
this  plain  reafon  ;  becaufe,  after  all,  it  might  be 
faid,  that,  although  perception  and  reflexion  can¬ 
not  perhaps  be  the  natural  refult  of  mere  matter 
and  motion,  yet  God  certainly  may,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  fuper  naturally  annex  them  to  a  fyftem  of  or¬ 
ganized  matter,  fuch  as  the  medullary  fubftance 
of  the  brain  probably  is. 

Now  it  would  undoubtedly  be  prefumptuous 
in  man  to  decide  with  peremptory  boldnefs,  what 
is,  or  is  not,  poflible  for  his  Creator  to  do,  and 
to  prefcribe  bounds  to  his  almighty  power ;  but 
thus  much  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  Omni¬ 
potence  itfelf  cannot  work  a  contradiction  ;  and 
to  our  weak  apprehenfions  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  contradiction,  to  ingraft  felf-mo- 
tion,  activity,  intelligence,  volition,  confciouf- 
nefs,  fimplicity,  and  indivifibility,  on  a  dead  clod 
of  earth  ;  on  a  fubftance,  which,  if  we  may  ei¬ 
ther  credit  our  fenfes,  or  the  fentiments  of  the 
molt  eminent  philofophers,  is  a  folid,  extended, 
compound,  divinble  mafs,  incapable  of  chang¬ 
ing  its  own  ftate,  and  making  refiftance  to  mo¬ 
tion  *.  For,  refine  and  fubtilize  matter  as  much 

*  The  reac^er  perceive  that  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  difcourfe,  I  adhere  to  the  received  opinion  of  the  folidity , 
impenetrability ,  and  vis  inertia*  o(  matter.  At  the  fame  time, 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  has  of  late  been  controverted,  and  a 
very  different  fyftem  advanced,  by  men  of  confiderable  ability. 
But,  notwithftanding  the  great  ingenuity  of  their  arguments,  I 
mutt  confefs  myfelf  not  very  willing  to  abandon  the  principles 
of  fuch  men  as  Locke,  Clarke,  Newton,  Maclaurin,  &c.  &c  . 
aud  perhaps  the  intelligent  reader  will  bedifpofed  to  think  this 
attacnment  to  old  opinions,  fomething  more  than  early  prejudice, 
when  he  has  perufed  with  care  Mr.  De  Luc's  Lettres  Morales 

Fbyfiques,  tom.  i.  D.  IO,  II,  12,  13,  1 4  ;  where  he  will  find 
this  veiy  abftrufe  quefhon  difcuifed,  and  in  my  conception  decid¬ 
ed,  with  a  truly  philofophical  penetration,  ciearnefs,  and  pre- 
cifion. 
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as  you  pleafe,  yet  ftill  it  mull:  retain  its  effential 
chara&eriftic  properties ;  and  it  is  not  very  cre¬ 
dible  that  it  fhould  have  two  different  fets  of  pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  it,  equally  effential,  and  dia¬ 
metrically  oppohte  to  each  other.  Of  fuch  an 
union  as  this,  we  have  no  inflance  in  nature,  nor 
is  there  any  analogy  that  can  lead  us  to  expect  it, 
or  think  it  poffible.  Nothing  lefs,  one  fhould 
think,  could  induce  any  one  to  adopt  fo  harfh  a 
conclufion,  than  the  clear  eft  and  7110ft  deciftve  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  cannot  poffibly  be  any  fuch  thing 
as  an  immaterial  fubflance.  But  fo  far  is  this 
from  being  capable  of  proof,  that  the  aftual  ex- 
iffence  of  fuch  fubftances  is  a  truth  which  refts 
on  the  highefl  authority,  and  is  fupported  by  ar¬ 
guments  which  have  never  yet  been  overthrown. 

In  the  very  firft  dawn  of  philofophy,  two  forts 
of  fubftances,  effentially  different  from  each  other, 
were  fuppofed  to  exift,  which  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  names  of  mind  and  body.  I  his  diitinc- 
tion  was  exprefsly  maintained  by  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
and  almoft  all  the  antient  Theifts,  from  Thales 
down  to  Seneca.  Many  of  them  held  alfo,  that 
body,  or  matter,  was  in  its  own  nature  eflen- 
tially  paffive,  inert,  and  incapable  of  moving  it- 
felf,  and  that  the  only  a&ive  power  in  the  uni- 
verfe  was  mind,  or  incorporeal  lubftance  *.  I  his 
great  principle  they  fuppofed  to  be  diflufed  through 

*  'hcocvuloclct  r£,JV  To 

xivYicMg.  Pluto  de  I  X.  p.  95^' 

T>k  uiv  vM$  TO  7rxr%eiV  x>ou  to  Kivar&xi'  to  h  KimV"  xcu  to 
’TTOIHV  hvVXfAiO)1?-  /hrijlotle  ds  (j€TI „  &  Cot’t'Upt.  1.  H.  C.  9» 

р.  407.  See  alfo  Phyf  l  viii.  f.  5.  p.  325.  and  Metaphyf.  1.  xn. 

с.  7.  p.  741.  And  in  his  book  de  Anim.  1.  i.  c.  2.  he  gives  the 
opinions  of  feveral  antient  philofophers  concerning  mind,  ot 
whom  the  greater  part  agree  in  making  it  the  principle  ot  mo¬ 
tion. 
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every  part  of  nature  *  ;  they  conceived  it  to  be 
the  immediate  caufe  of  vegetation,  animal  life, 
and  intelligence,  and  they  feem  to  have  thought 
it  impoffible  that  there  ever  fhould  have  been  any 
fuch  tiling  as  motion  in  the  world,  had  there  ne¬ 
ver  been  any  other  fubftance  existing  in  it  but 
matter  f. 

This  idea,  inftead  of  being  reprobated  by  the 
wonderful  dilcoveries  and  fuperior  lights  of  mo¬ 
dern  philofophy,  receives,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ampleft  confirmation  from  them.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  an  efiablifhed  principle  of  this  phi¬ 
lofophy,  to  be  laid  down  as  the  firft  and  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  nature,  that  matter  is  in  itfelf  per - 
fedly  inactive ,  and  incapable  of  changing  the  hate 
it  happens  to  be  in,  whether  of  motion  or  of  reft  j 
and  that  confequently  all  the  motion  now  in  the 
world  (unlefs  you  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  eter¬ 
nal)  mufl  have  derived  its  origin  from  an  imma¬ 
terial  agent.  Nor  is  this  all.  Some  of  the  mod; 
illuftrious  difciples  of  the  Newtonian  fchool  con¬ 
tend  farther,  that  not  only  the  origin  of  motion, 
but  the  continuance  of  it  alfo,  requires  the  perpe* 
tual  agency  of  fomething  different  from,  and  fu- 


*  See  thofe  well-known  and  beautiful  lines  in  Virgil :  Prin- 
tipio  cxlum  et  terras,  tfc.  JEn.  1.  vi.  724.  And  again, 
Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes ,  &c.  Georg,  iv.  221 

t  On  thefe  principles  of  the  antient  philofophy,  is*  founded 
the  pLASTtc  nature  of  the  profound  and  leaned  Cudworth  5 
und  alfo  that  hypothefis  of  the  univerfal  dominion  of  mind; 
and  the  exigence  of  a  diflintt ,  internal,  aclUe  principle  in 
every  part  of  nature  (not  excepting  even  inanimate  fubftances) 

LeTv  n  ZTT  ^  Very  inSenioiJS  author  of  a  book 
lately  publiihed,  entitled  Antient  Metaphyfics.  This  fvhem 

few  I  conceive  will  be  dilpofed  to  admit  in  all  its  extent';  but 

yet  the  lovers  of  antient  learning  and  philofophy  will  receive 

rom  tt  touch  curious  information  ;  andhhe  advocates  for”^! 

welTwonhvTh  find  ‘n  '•  f°me  "ew  arSulIlcrits  for  that  doctrine 
ueii  worthy  their  attention. 
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perior  to,  matter.  They  think  it  clear  to  demon- 
11:  ration,  that  all  the  great  movements  of  the  uni- 
verfe  are  both  produced  and  carried  on  by  the 
unremitted  exertions  of  fome  immaterial  power  ; 
and  that  the  exiftence  and  operation  of  fuch  a 
power  is  not  only  probable  but  certain,  and  even 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
courfe  and  order  of  nature  #.  The  great  Author 
of  nature  himfelf,  is  confdfedly  an  incorporeal 
being.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  fo  by  the 
molt  fagacious  of  the  antient  metaphyficians  f  ; 
and  the  molt  celebrated  of  the  modern,  not  only 
thought  that  the  immateriality  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  demonftrable,  but  that  he  had  himlelf 
demonltrated  it  j . 

Affuming  it  therefore  as  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  there  is  one  incorporeal  Being  at  lead  in  the 
world,  it  follows  that  there  may  be  more .  And 
when  we  conlider  by  what  gradual  and  eafy  fteps 
the  fcale  of  exiftence  afcends  from  inanimate 
matter  up  to  man  ^  and  what  an  infinite  number 


*  See  Clarke’s  Dem.  p.  74.  D°’s  Evid.  of  Nat.  and  Rev, 
Religion,  p.  14,  22,  10th  ed.  And  Maclaurin’s  Account  of 
Sir  Ifaac’NewtOn’s  Philofophy,  b.  iv.  c.  9.  f.  12,  13.  p.  3S7. 

Add  to  this,  what  has  been  averted,  and  I  think  proved,  by 
writers  of  confiderable  eminence,  that  the  properties  of  cor- 
pufcular  attraction  and  repulfion,  obfervable  in  all  material 
lubftances,  and  appealed  to  fometimes  as  proofs  of  their  aCtivi- 
vity,  are  not  powers  inherent  in  the  fubftances  themfelves 
(which  in  that  cafe  muff,  in  contradiction  to  an  eftablifhed  rule 
in  philolophy,  cid  where  they  ^re  notv  that  is,  at  a  diltance  from 
their  own  lurfaces)  but  the  effeds  of  fome  adive  principle ,  en¬ 
tirely  diftinCt  and  eflentially  different  from  matter.  Sir^  Ifaac 
Newton  himfelf  feents  to  have  had  lome  idea  of  this  kind  in 

his  thoughts.  Optics.  2d  ed.  p.  37 377* 

f  Arift.  Metaph.  1.  xii.  c  7.  p.  742,  and  n iy  Zjjva/vo?,  p.  944. 
Nec  vero  Deus  ipfe  alio  modo  intelligi  poteft,  nifi  mens  foluta 
qusedam  &  libera.  T  ufc.  Quaeft .  1-  i.  c.  27* 

%  Mr.  Locke’s  Elfay  on  Hum.  Und.  b.  iv.  c.  3.  f.  6.  note 

p.  167  -T  and  b.  iv.  c.  10.  p.  245,  250.. 
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of  creatures  of  different  orders  and  properties 
are  comprehended  within  thefe  limits,  it  is  very 
natural  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  invisible  world 
above  us,  in  the  immeafurable  diftance  between 
us  and  the  father  of  spirits,  there  is  a  far 
longer  feries  and  progreffion  of  fpiritual  beings, 
each  rifing  above  the  other  in  purity  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  than  of  material  fubftances  below  us.  This 
idea  of  the  invifible  world  is  well  fuited  to  our 
conceptions  of  the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnels 
of  our  almighty  Creator,  and  to  that  grandeur, 
regularity,  order,  and  harmony,  which  reign 
throughout  the  univerfe  *. 

Let  us  now  fee  the  refult  of  this  enquiry.  It 
maybe  drawn  into  a  very  narrow  compafs. 

It  appears  that  there  are  the  beft  grounds  for 
afferting,  not  only  the  pojjible ,  but  the  adual ,  ex¬ 
igence  of  INCORPOREAL  SUBSTANCES . 

It  is  certain  alfo,  that  fuch  fubftances  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  aCtive  and  intellectual  powers  ;  for  of 
fuch  powers,  infinitely  exalted,  is  the  Supreme 
Being  himfelf  poffeffed. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  fee  around  us  other  fub¬ 
ftances  of  a  very  different  nature,  which  we  call 
material  or  corporeal ;  and  which  not  only  evi¬ 
dently  appear  to  our  fenfes  to  be  inert,  lluggifh, 
paffive  bodies,  utterly  void  of  fenfation,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  but  have,  by 
the  moft  diligent  inquirers  into  nature,  been  pro¬ 
nounced  abfolutely  incapable  of  thofe  properties. 

Now  to  one  of  thefe  two  claffes  of  fubftances 
mufl  that  aCtive,  lively,  confcious,  thinking,  re¬ 
flecting  power  within  us,  which  we  call  the  soul, 
belong.  Let  reafon  ;  let  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind  determine  which  of  them  it  is. 


*  Eflay  on  Hum,  Und,  b.  iii.  c.  6.  f.  12 
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On  this  fhort  fimple  iflue,  mud  the  queftion 
before  us  ultimately  reft.  We  leave  it  to  every 
man  to  decide  for  himfelf ;  and  a  plain  unbiafled 
underftanding  cannot  decide  wrong. 

Difficulties,  it  muft  be  allowed,  there  are,  at¬ 
tending  even  the  moft  probable  of  thefe  two  opi¬ 
nions,  that  of  an  immaterial  foul.  But  in  the 
apprehenfion  of  moft  men,  I  believe,  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  that  encumber 
the  contrary  fyftem.  To  fuppofe  that  the  human 
mind,  with  all  its  wonderful  faculties  and  powers, 
is  formed  of  materials  effentially  the  fame  w'ith 
the  pebble  we  tread  under  our  feet ;  and  that  a 
mafs  of  lead,  if  properly  organized,  is  capable 
of  the  fublimeft  flights  of  imagination,  and  of 
all  the  various  attainments  and  exertions  of  the 
moft  active,  vigorous,  and  comprehenfive  under¬ 
ftanding  ;  is  furely  more  repugnant  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  conceptions  of  mankind,  and  does  more  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  very  firft  principles  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  deemed  the  foundeft  philofophy,  than 
any  difficulties  that  may  embarrafs  the  dottrine 
of  an  incorporeal  percipient.  Even  Mr.  Locke 
himfelf,  who  had  certainly  no  unreafonable  pre¬ 
judices  againft  the  capacities  of  matter,  and  muft 
therefore  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  impartial,  as 
well  as  a  very  able  judge  of  the  point  now  before 
us  ;  even  he,  after  maturely  weighing  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  obje&ions  on  both  fides  of  the  quef¬ 
tion,  acknowledges  it  to  be  in  the  highejl  degree 
frobcible ,  that  the  foul  of  man  is  immaterial  *. 

We 

*  EJJay  on  Hum.  Unci,  b .  iv.  c.  3.  f.  6.  Note  p.  141*  and 
143.  Whilft  I  know,  by  feeing  or  hearing,  &c.  that  there  is 
fome  corporeal  being  without  me,  the  object  of  that  fenlation. 
I  do  more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  fome  fpirimal  being 

within  me.  that  fees  and  hears.  This  I  muft  be  convinced 

cannot 
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We  may  therefore  fafely  venture  to  pronounce 
this  opinion  to  be  mod  confonant  to  reafon  and 
philofophy,  as  well  as  to  the  moll  received  noti¬ 
ons  of  mankind.  The  neceffary  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  man  is  a  compound  being ,  confiding  of 
a  material  body,  and  an  immaterial  loul,  inti¬ 
mately  and  vitally  united  together  ;  each  preserv¬ 
ing  its  own  powers  and  attributes  diftinft,  yet 
acting  in  perfect  concord  and  harmony  with  each 
other.  In  what  manner,  and  by  what  means, 
they  are  fo  united,  and  how  two  fuch  diffimilar 
fubitances  can  reciprocally  influence  and  aft  upon 
each  other,  is  indeed  more  than  we  are  able  to 
comprehend.  But  this  can  never  be  juftly  urged 
againft  the  reality  of  fuch  an  union,  unlefs  it  be 
laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  philofophy,  that  the 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  our  conceptions  is  the 
mealure  of  truth  and  falfehood,  and  that  every 
thing  which  we  do  not  perfeftly  underhand  is 
therefore  impoflible.  We  can  juft  as  eaftly  con¬ 
ceive  the  connexion  and  mutual  influence  of  foul 
and  body,  as  we  can  explain  how  the  minute 
component  particles  of  matter  cohere  fo  firmly 
together,  as  to  form  what  we  call  folid  extenfion  ; 
how  the  whole  procefs  of  vegetation  is  carried 
on  through  all  its  fucceflive  ftages  ;  how  the  food 
of  animals  is  converted  into  nutriment,  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  Support  and  growth  ;  how  finite 
matter  can  be  infinitely  divifible  ;  and  how  two 
mathematical  lines,  indefinitely  produced,'  can 
be  for  ever  approaching  each  other,  and  yet  ne¬ 
ver  meet  *.  When  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other 

truths, 

cannot  be  the  action  of  bare  infenfible  matter;  nor  ever  could 
be,  without  an  immaterial  thinking  being ,  lb.  b.  xi  cb.  2 3. 
f.  15.  p.  259.  ^  * 

*  Nous  ne  favons  ni  comment  nous  recevons  la  vie,  ni  com¬ 
ment  nous  la  donnons,  ni  comment  nous  croiffons,  ni  comment 

nous 
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truths,  equally  incomprehensible,  yet  incontro¬ 
vertible,  in  almoft  every  branch  of  fcience,  and 
every  part  of  nature,  are  made  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
Show  how  the  foul  and  body  are  linked  together, 
and  rendered  capable  of  afting  on  each  other. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
wide  range  ot  creation  there  was  fufficient  room 
for  fuch  a  combination  as  this ;  and,  reafoning 
from  analogy,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  there 
Should  be,  Somewhere  or  other,  fuch  a  complex 
being  as  man,  compofed  of  a  material  body  and 
an  immaterial  foul,  and  thus  uniting  together 
the  vifible  and  invifible  world;  juft  as,  in  the 
various  orders  and  gradations  of  beings  afcend** 
ing  up  to  man,  we  fee  that  in  palling  from  one 
clafs  of  exiftence  to  another,  there  is  always  Some 
one  Species  that  Seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
both ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  link  that  ties 
them  together,  and  forms  the  common  boundary 
between  inanimate  matter  and  vegetation  ;  be¬ 
tween  vegetation  and  animal  life  ;  between  ani¬ 
mal  life  and  intellect. 

This  union  then  of  the  two  conftituent  parts 
of  the  human  frame,  fub lifts  till  it  is  diftolved  by 
death  ;  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  can 
have  any  other  effect  upon  the  foul,  than  that  of 
difuniting  it  from  the  body.  .  For  the  former  is, 
as  we  have  feen,  a  Sentient  principle,  totally  dif- 
tinct  from  the  latter.  It  may  therefore  continue 
to  exift,  and  to  think,  when  the  body  is  reduced 
to  duft  ;  and  if  it  be  moreover  (as  we  have  fhewn 


nous  digerons,  ni  comment  nous  dormons,  ni  comment  nous 
penfons,  ni  comment  nous  fentons.  Notre  nature,  ceiie  de 
l’univers,  celle  de  la  moindre  pjante,  tout  eft  plonge  pour  nous 
dans  un  gouffre  de  tenebres.  Voltaire.  Quejhons  Jur  l  Ency¬ 
clopedic  ,  article  Ame>  p.  176,  190. 
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to  be  highly  probable)  incorporeal,  it  cannot  be 
i'ubjeft  to  that  decompofition  of  parts  which  oc- 
cafions  the  diffolution  ot  the  body.  Our  whole 
corporeal  frame  undergoes,  we  know,  an  entire 
change,  probably  more  than  once,  during  the 
courie  of  our  lives  \  yet  the  loul  continues  all 
the  w;hile  invariably  the  fame.  Why  then  may 
it  not  alfo  furvive,  unaltered,  that  total  change 
of  the  body,  which  is  occafioned  all  at  once  by 
death,  as  well  as  the  gradual  one,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  caufes  ?  The  preemption  mod 
certainly  is,  that  it  will,  unlefs  any  proof  of  the 
contrary  can  be  given,  which  1  conceive  it  will 
not  be  very  eafv  to  do  *.  Our  almighty  Creator 
may  undoubtedly,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  an  extras 
ordinary  ad  of  his  power,  put  a  period  even  to 
our  immaterial  part,  when  its  frail  companion 
dies.  But  there  is  no  imaginable  reafon  for 
fuppofing  that  he  will.  The  body  itfelf  is  not 
totally  deftroyed  by  death.  It  is  only  reduced 
to  a  different  date  of  exigence.  It  lofes  life  and 
•notion,  and  its  organical  mechanifm  is  broken 
in  pieces  ;  but  its  component  elementary  mate¬ 
rials  ftill  remain  ;  and  there  is  no  inftance,  as  far 
as  we  know,  of  any  one  particle  of  matter  being 
annihilated  throughout  the  univerfe.  Why,  then, 
fhould  we  imagine  that  the  foul  will,  after  its  re¬ 
paration  from  the  body,  be  deprived  of  all  exig¬ 
ence,  when  nothing  elfe  in  nature  is  ?  To  affert, 
as  Lucretius  and  others  have  done  f,  that  it  can¬ 
not  exift,  or  retain  perception,  thought,  and 
reafon,  without  the  afMance  of  the  body,  and 

*  See  Butler’s  Analogy,  c.  i. 

f  Lucretius ,  l.  iii.  <v .  559  and  631.  Neque  aliud  eft  quid- 
quam,  cur  incredihilis  his  videatur  animorum  seternitas,  nifi 
quod  nequeunt,  quails  animus  Jit  uacans  corpore  intelligerc. 
Tufc.  Qua>Ji.  1.  i.  c.  22. 

the 
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the  organs  of  fenfe,  is  a  conclufion  too  unphilo- 
fophical  for  the  prefent  age  to  admit.  In  this 
vifible  world,  indeed,  and  the  ftate  of  exiftence 
here  afligned  to  the  foul,  the  concurrence  and 
affiftance  of  a  certain  fyftem  of  organized  mat¬ 
ter,  are  rendered  neceffary  for  carrying  on,  and 
producing  to  view,  its  various  operations.  But 
to  infer  from  hence,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  will  alfo 
be  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  another  ftate,  in  that 
invifible  world  which  immediately  fucceeds  this, 
and  where  there  may  be  various  modes  of  exift¬ 
ence  totally  unknown  to  us  at  prefent,  is  to  affirm, 
what  no  human  being  (unlefs,  like  St.  Paul,  he 
has  been  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven)  can 
poffibly  prove.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
fhown,  that  the  aftual  exiftence  of  fuch  a  thing 
as  an  immaterial,  unembodied ,  intelle&ual  effence, 
is  fo  far  from  involving  any  contradiftion,  that  it 
is  by  many  thought  to  be  demonftrable  *. 

The  very  nature,  then,  of  the  human  foul  it- 
felf,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  comprehending 
it,  gives  us  the  ftrongeft  ground  to  believe  that 
it’ is  immortal.  But  it  ought  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  obferved,  and  it  is  an  obfervation  of  great 
importance  in  this  cjuehion,  that  although  the 
fuppofition  of  an  immaterial  foul  furviving  the 
diffolution  of  the  body  is,  as  we  have  feen,  a 
doarine  in  the  higheff  degree  probable,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  adds  no  fmall  credibility  and  force  to 
the  other  evidences  of  a  future  ffate  ;  yet  the 
great  proofs,  the  great  natural  and  moral  proofs, 
I  mean  (for  to  thefe  only  our  prefent  enquiries 
extend)  of  this  moll  comfortable  truth,  reit  on 
ouite  a  different  foundation  ;  on  that  turn  and 
immoveable  foundation,  the  belief  of  a  moral 

*  See  above,  p.  74* 
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governor  of  the  univerfe ,  infinite  in  wifdom,  jus¬ 
tice,  goodnefs,  and  power.  A  being  fuch  as 
this,  let  the  nature  of  the  human  foul  be  what 
it  will,  can  raife  it,  if  he  pleafes,  from  any  fup- 
pofable  fituation  after  death,  to  another  fiate  of 
exiflence,  and  reftore  to  it  that  perception  of  its 
identity,  that  confcioufnefs  of  its  former  fenti- 
ments  and  conduct,  which  will  render  it  a  proper 
fubjeft  of  punifhment  or  reward.  Should  it  there¬ 
fore  appear  (as  in  the  two  following  difcourfes  I 
trufl  it  will)  that  from  confidering  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  the  faculties  of  man,  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed, 
there  are  the  beft  grounds  for  believing  that  he 
is  an  accountable  beings  we  may  reft  affuredT  that 
of  whatever  materials  his  fentient  part  is  com- 
pofed.  Omnipotence  will  not  want  the  means  of 
placing  him  hereafter  in  an  accountable  Jlaie * 
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Matthew  xxv*  4  6. 

AND  THESE  SHALL  GO  AWAY  INTO  EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT:  BUT  THE  RIGHTEOUS  INTO  HFE^ 
ETERNAL. 

TH  E  arguments  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
difcourfe,  are,  I  conceive,  fufficient  to  Ihew, 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  foul,  we  have  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  it  is  a  diftinft  and  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
and  of  courfe  capable  of  furviving  the  diffolution 
of  the  body.  But  thefe,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  are  far  from  being  the  only  or  the  moft 
decifive  proofs  of  a  future  exiftence.  There  are 
other  ftill  plainer  and  more  fatisfa&ory  evidences 
of  that  important  truth,  difcoverable  even  by  the 
light  of  nature,  which  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
open  and  lay  before  you. 

I.  Confider,  in  the  firft  place,  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  faculties  of  the  human  foul ;  the  imaginati¬ 
on,  memory,  reafon,  judgment,  will ;  the  vaft 
variety  and  rapidity  of  its  operations ;  the  power 
it  has  of  receiving  fuch  a  multitude  of  ideas  from 
external  objects ;  of  depofiting  them  in  the  ftore- 
houfe  of  the  memory  for  many  years  of  draw¬ 
ing 
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ing  them  out  again  for  ufe  whenever  it  thinks  fit  5 
ot  comparing,  arranging,  combining,  and  diver- 
fifying  them  in  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  ways  ; 
of  reflecting,  meditating,  and  reafoning  upon 
them  ;  of  comprehending  fuch  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  different  arts  and  fciences  ;  of  creating  the 
exquifite  beauties  and  refined  delights  of  mufic, 
painting  and  poetry ;  of  carrying  on,  through  a 
long  train  of  dependent  proportions,  the  mod 
abftrufe  and  intricate  fpecuiations  ;  of  extracting, 
from  a  few  plain,  felf-evident  axioms,  a  demon- 
ftration  of  the  moft  fublime  and  aftonifhing  truths ; 
of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  material, 
the  vegetable,  the  animal,  the  intellectual  world ; 
of  conceiving  and  executing  fo  many  wife  and 
beneficial  defigns  ;  of  turning  its  eye  inward  up¬ 
on  itfelf ;  of  obferving  and  regulating  its  own 
movements ;  of  refining,  purifying,  and  exalting 
its  affections  ;  of  bringing  itfelf,  by  a  proper 
courfe  of  discipline  and  felf-government,  to  bear 
with  patience  the  acuteft  pains  and  the  heavieft 
afflictions  ;  to  face  with  intrepidity  the  greatefl 
dangers  ;  to  reftrain  its  ftrongeft  paflions ;  to  re¬ 
fill  the  mod  inviting  temptations ;  to  exert,  upon 
occafion,  the  moft  heroic  fortitude  ;  to  renounce, 
for  the  fake  of  confcience  and  of  duty,  all  that 
this  world  has  to  give  ;  to  abftraCt  itfelf  from  all 
earthly  enjoyments  ;  to  live  as  it  were  out  of  the 
body  ;  to  carry  its  viewrs  and  hopes  to  the  remot- 
cft  futurity,  and  raife  itfelf  to  the  contemplation 
and  the  love  of  divine  and  Spiritual  things.  Con¬ 
sider,  now,  whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  being 
pofleffed  of  fuch  aftonifhing  powers  as  thefe, 
fhould  be  defigned  for  this  life  only  ;  fhould  be 
fent  fo  richly  furnifhed  into  the  world,  merely  to 
live  a  few  years  in  anxiety  and  nvfery,  and  then 
to  perifh  for  ever  ?  Is  it  credible,  is  it  poflible, 

that 
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that  the  mighty  foul  of  a  Newton  fhould  (hare 
exactly  the  fame  fate  with  the  vileft  in  feci  that 
crawls  upon  the  ground  ;  that,  after  having  laid 
open  the  myfteries  of  nature,  and  pufhed  its  dif- 
coveries  almoft  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the 
univerfe,  it  fhould  on  a  fudden  have  all  its  lights 
at  once  extinguiflied,  and  fink  into  everlafting 
darknefs  and  infenfibility  ?  To  what  purpofe  all 
this  wafte  and  profufion  of  talents,  if  their  ope¬ 
ration  is  to  be  limited  to  this  fhort  period  of  ex¬ 
igence  ?  Why  are  we  made  fo  like  immortal  be¬ 
ings,  if  mortality  is  to  be  our  lot  ?  What  need 
was  there,  that  this  little  veil'd  of  ours  fhould  be 
fitted  out  and  provided  with  (tores  fufficient  to 
carry  it  through  the  vaft  ocean  of  eternity,  if,  at 
the  fame  time,  its  voyage  was  meant  to  be  con¬ 
fined  within  the  narrow  (traits  of  the  prefent  life  ? 
Inftindt  would  have  ferved  for  this  purpofe  as  well 
as  reafon,  would  have  conducted  us  through  the 
world  with  as  much  fafety,  and  with  lefs  pain, 
than  all  our  boafted  intellectual  endowments. 

II.  Another  prefumption  in  favour  of  a  future 
ftate,  is,  the  perpetual  progrefs  of  the  foul  towards 
perfection ,  and  its  endlefs  capacity  of  further  im¬ 
provements  and  larger  acquifitions.  This  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  fct  in  fo  ftrong  and  beautiful  a 
light,  by  one  of  our  fineft  writers  *,  that  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  poflible  to  do  juftice  to  it  in  any  other  words 
than  his  own.  “  A  brute,  fays  he,  arrives  at  a 
point  of  perfection  which  he  can  never  pafs.  In 
a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of,  and  were  he  to  live  tenthoufand  more,  he 
would  be  the  fame  thing  he  is  at.  prefent.  Were 
a  human  foul  thus  at  a  ltand  in  her  accomplilh- 
ments,  were  her  faculties  fullblown,  and  inca- 

*  Mr.  Add i  Ton. . 
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pable  of  farther  enlargement ;  I  could  imagine 
ihe  might  fall  away  infenfibly,  and  then  drop  at 
once  into  a  (late  of  annihilation.  But  who  can 
believe  that  a  thinking  being,  which  is  in  a  per¬ 
petual  progrefs  of  improvements,  and  travelling 
on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  mud  perifh  at 
her  firft  fetting  out,  and  be  ftopt  fhort  in  the  very 
beginning  of  her  enquiries  ?  Death  overtakes  her, 
while  there  is  yet  an  unbounded  profpeCt  of  know¬ 
ledge  open  to  her  view,  whilft  the  conqueft  over 
her  paffions  is  dill  incompleat,  and  much  is  (till 
wanted  ol  that  perfeCt  ftandard  of  virtue,  which 
Ihe  is  always  aiming  at,  but  can  never  reach. 
Would  an  infinitely  wife  Being  create  fuch  glori¬ 
ous  creatures  for  fo  mean  a  purpofe  ;  or  can  he 
delight  in  the  production  of  fuch  abortive  intelli¬ 
gences  ?  Would  he  give  us  talents,  which  are 
never  fully  to  be  exerted,  and  capacities  which 
are  never  to  be  fille^  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  man  is  not  fent  into  the  world 
merely  to  propagate  his  kind  ;  to  provide  himfelf 
with  a  fucceffor,  and  then  to  quit  his  port  :  but, 
that  thofe  fhort-lived  generations  of  rational  crea¬ 
tures,  which  rife  up  and  difappear  in  fuch  quick 
fucceffion,  are  only  to  receive  their  firft  rudiments 
of  exiftence  here,  and  then  to  be  tranfplanted  to 
fome  more  friendly  climate,  where  they  may  fpread 
and  flourifh ;  where  they  may  go  on  from  ftrength 
to  ftrength ;  where  they  may  fliine  for  ever  with 
new  acceflions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eter¬ 
nity  *  ?” 

III.  There  is,  in  the  human  mind,  a  conjlant 
and  a  natural  tendency  towards  futurity .  Our 

*  spectator,  No  m.  The  whole  of  this  inimitable  paper 
(of  which  the  fubftance  only,  with  a  few  variations,  is  here 
given)  is  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

thoughts 
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thoughts  are  perpetually  wandering  from  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  and  looking  forwards  to  fomething 
that  is  to  take  place  hereafter.  Be  our  happinefs 
ever  fo  great,  yet  it  is  not  fufficient  to  gratify  and 
content  the  foul.  There  is  always  a  void  left  in 
it,  which  can  never  be  filled  up  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  futurity,  without  the  anticipation  of 
fomething  more  than  we  at  prefent  poffefs.  What* 
ever  may  chance  to  be  our  ruling  paliion,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  love  of  wealth,  of  power,  of  ho¬ 
nour,  of  pleafure,  we  are  fcarce  ever  fatisfied 
with  that  fhare  of  it  which  we  enjoy  ;  but  are  al¬ 
ways  thirfling  and  reaching  after  more,  are  per¬ 
petually  forming  projefts  from  which  we  promife 
ourfelves  greater  fatisfaftion  than  any  we  have  yet 
experienced.  There  is  conftantly  fome  favourite 
object  in  view,  fome  point  to  be  obtained  ;  and 
<c  we  are  continually  hurrying  over  fome  period 
of  our  exiflence,  in  order  to  arrive  at  certain  ima¬ 
ginary  ftations  or  refting-places,”  where  we  hope 
to  find  that  quiet  and  content  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  our  fearch.  We  reach  thofe  wifhed-for 
fituations,  but  “  we  find  no  reft  for  the  foie  of 
our  feet  V’  The  imaginary  horizon  of  our 
profpett  flies  before  us  as  we  advance  ;  no  fooner 
do  we  gain  one  eminence,  than  another  inftantly 
appears  beyond  it  ;  and  when  that  is  paflfed,  ftill 
others  prefent  themfelves  in  endlefs  fucceflion  to 
our  view.  Thus  are  we  continually  drawn  on 
through  life  with  the  fame  delufive  expe&ations. 
We  live  upon  the  future  though  the  future  con¬ 
ftantly  deceives  us;  we  continue  grafping  at  dif- 
tant  happinefs,  though  it  always  efcapes  out  of 
our  hands,  and  go  on  to  the  very  end,  prefling 
forwards  towards  fome  imagined  good,  with  the 
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fame  eagernefs  and  alacrity  as  if  we  had  never 
differed  the  lead  difappointtnent  in  our  purfuit. 

There  are  two  other  paflions,  that  refp eQ.  futu¬ 
rity,  belonging  to  our  conffitution,  no  lefs  re- 
markable  ;  and  thefe  are,  the  love  of  life,  and  the 
defire  of  fame.  The  former  of  thefe  is  common 
to  all  mankind.  There  is  a  natural  dread  of  ex¬ 
tinction  planted  in  every  human  bread.  The 
foul  fhrinks  back  with  horror  from  the  thoughts 
of  annihilation.  It  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  fink¬ 
ing  into  nothing,  and  lharing  the  fate  of  that  bo¬ 
dy  which  It  ufed  to  animate  and  inform.  There 
may  indeed  be  fome  men  fo  profligate  as  to  pleafe 
themfelves  with  the  thought  of  having  their  whole 
exidence  terminated  in  the  grave,  and  of  re¬ 
nouncing  all  expectation  of  a  future  revivifcence. 
But  the  reafon  of  this  is,  not  becaufe  they  have 
no  defire  to  continue  in  being,  but  becauie  they 
dread  ttora-exidence  lefs  than  a  inferable  exiftence, 
which,  if  there  be  another  date,  they  are  fure 
mult  be  their  lot.  It  is  this  fear  which  over-rules 
their  natural  love  of  life.  lake  away  tnis,  and 
they  would  be  as  averfe  to  annihilation  as  the  red 
of  mankind*. 

Akin  to  this  defire  of  continuing  ourexidence, 
is  the  defire  of  continuing  our  memory  beyond 
the  grave.  This  was  the  chief  fource  of  all  thofe 
noble,  difintereded,  and  public-fpirited  aftions, 
which  we  admire  fo  much  in  fome  of  the  antient 
Pagans,  We,  indeed,  who  know ,  that  “  if  our 

*  This  dread  of  extinflion,  and  paffionate  love  of  life,  feem 
to  have  operated  with  furprifing  force  on  the  minds  ot  the  an- 
tients,  and  are  exprelfed  by  them  fometimes  in  the  tbonge.t  and 
m0ft  emphatical  terms.  That  famous  wild  of  Maecenas >  Deb,lem 
facito  manu ,  &c.  which  Seneca,  who  quotes  it,  juftly  calls, 
TurpilTmum  v«tum,  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  this  kind. 

Senee.  F.p.  ion  and  Lipfius’s  notes  on  the  palfage. 

“  earthly 
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<£  earthly  houfe  of  this  tabernacle  were  diffolved, 
“  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  houfe  not  made 
“  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  and  that 
consequently  our  name  is  not  the  only  part  of  us 
that  (hall  efcape  the  hand  of  death,  have  much 
higher  and  more  powerful  incentives  to  virtuous 
conduct  than  the  profpeft  of  an  ideal  immortality. 
Yet  ftill,  ideal  as  it  is,  and  utterly  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  that  fubflantial  and  truly  glori¬ 
ous  eternity  which  is  referved  for  us  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  it  has  notwithflanding  no  fmall  influence 
upon  our  hearts.  Nor  is  this  the  cafe  only  with 
men  of  exalted  minds  and  cultivated  understand¬ 
ings,  but  in  fome  degree  even  with  the  loweft  and 
molt  ignorant  of  mankind.  Almoft  every  one  is 
defirous  of  leaving  a  reputable  character  behind 
him,  of  being  celebrated  after  he  is  gone,  by  the 
little  circle  of  his  friends,  for  his  good  fenfe  or 
his  good-humour,  his  charity  or  hofpitality,  his 
honelty  or  fidelity  ;  and  every  church-yard  we  fee 
is  full  of  the  little  artifices  of  humble  ambition  to 
fecure  fome  fmall  portion  of  pofthumous  renown. 
There  are  perhaps  a  few,  who,  during  their  lives, 
may  be,  or  feem  to  be,  indifferent  as  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  pofterity  concerning  them.  But  yet  even 
thefe,  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
world,  are  commonly  as  folicitous  as  any  others 
to  clear  up  any  thing  that  affects  their  character, 
and  to  guard  their  memories  with  all  the  care 
they  can  againft  mifreprefentation  and  calumny. 
Although  they  may  have  no  defire  of  a  great 
name,  yet  they  cannot  forbear  wifhing  to  have  a 
good  one,  or  at  leaft  not  to  have  a  bad  one  ;  a  clear- 
proof  that  they  are  far  from  being  unconcerned 
about  their  future  reputation.  We  may  there- 


*  2  Cor.  v,  i, 
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fore  fafely  affirm,  that  the  love  of  fame  is  in  fome 
degree  or  other  univerfal.  We  are  almoft  all  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it  to  do  things  from  which  we  can 
reap  no  prefent  credit  or  advantage,  and  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  world  will  know  nothing  till  after 
our  deceafe.  When  our  own  times  are  unjuft  to 
us,  we  appeal  to  future  ages  for  redrefs  ;  and  we 
have  always  fome  kind  friend  on  whofe  care  and 
tendernefs  we  rely  for  the  vindication  of  our  con¬ 
duct,  if  it  ftiould  ftand  in  need  of  it  when  we  are 
gone. 

Taking  then  together  all  that  has  been  faid  on 
this  ftrong  leaning  of  the  foul  towards  futurity  ;  its 
conftant  diffatisfaction  with  prefent  enjoyments, 
and  inceffant  purfuit  of  diftant  happinels ;  its 
ftrong  defire  of  life  and  immortality,  and  its 
fondnefs  for  the  good-will  and  applaufe  of  pofte- 
rity  ;  what  fhall  we  infer  from  this  remarkable 
conftrudtion  of  the  human  mind  ?  Has  a  wife  and 
a  good  God  furnifhed  us  with  defires  which  have 
no  correfpondent  objefts,  and  raifed  expectations 
in  our  breafts,  with  no  other  view  but  to  difap. 
point  them  ?  Are  we  to  be  for  ever  in  fearch  of 
happinefs,  without  arriving  at  it,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next  ?  Are  wre  formed  with  a  paffi- 
onate  longing  for  immortality,  and  yet  deftined 
to  perifh  after  this  fhort  period  of  exiftence  ?  Are 
we  prompted  to  the  nobleft  aCtions,  and  fupport- 
ed  through  life,  under  the  fevereft  hardffiips  and 
moil  delicate  temptations,  by  the  hopes  of  a  re¬ 
ward,  which  is  vifionary  and  chimerical,  by  the 
expectation  of  praifes,  of  which  it  is  utterly  itn- 
poffible  for  us  ever  to  have  the  lead  knowledge 
or  enjoyment*?  Thefe  fuppofttions  are  utterly 

irrecon- 

*  It  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  excellent  Archbifhop 
Seeker,  that  we  (hall  in  another  (late  be  fenfible  of  the  regard 
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irreconcileable  with  our  apprehenfions  of  God’s 
moral  perfections,  and  his  ufual  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  us.  u  It  is  not  his  way  to  lead  us  by  illufions 
and  deceits.  He  has  not,  in  any  other  inflance, 
given  us  natural  propenfities,  which  he  knew  at 
the  fame  time  there  was  no  pollibility  of  gratify¬ 
ing,  nor  filled  us  with  unavoidable  apprehenfions 
of  what  fliould  never  come  to  pafs  Why  then 
ihould  we  imagine  that  he  has  done  fo  in  the  cale 
before  us,  and  in  that  only  ?  Is  it  not  only  infi¬ 
nitely  more  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  our  ap¬ 
petite  for  immortality  has,  like  all  other  appetites, 
its  proper  means  of  gratification  ;  that  the  natural 
bent  and  tendency  of  the  foul  towards  futurity  is 
a  plain  indication,  that  to  futurity  it  is  configned  ; 
that  it  is  intended  for  another  ftate  of  exigence, 
where  it  will  find  that  fatisfaction  it  looks  for  here 
in  vain  ;  and  where  hope  will  at  length  be  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  enjoyment. 

IV.  The  fame  conclufion  follow's  from  viewing 
man  on  the  moral  fide.  That  variety  of  faculties 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  the  circumflances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  plainly  prove  him  to  be  an 
accountable  being .  Human  actions  are  evidently 
diftinguifhable  into  two  forts,  between  which 
there  is  an  effential  and  unalterable  difference. 
Some  are  naturally  right  and  good,  others  na¬ 
turally  wrong  and  evil.  God  has  impreffed  up¬ 
on  our  minds  a  ftrong  internal  fenfe  of  this  dif¬ 
ference,  together  with  an  approbation  of  what 
is  right,  and  a  difapprobation  of  what  is  wrong. 
He  has  alfo  given  us  reafon  to  direCl  us, 

fhown  to  our  chara&ers  by  thofe  who  furvive  us.  He  has,  I 
truft,  already  experienced  the  truth  of  his  own  dotlrine.  Few 
men  had  a  greater  intereft  in  it  than  himfelf.  See  his  Sermons, 
vol.  vii.  fer.  xviii.  p.  403,  404. 

*  Clarke. 
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V where  natural  fentiment  happens  to  fall,  and,  by 
the  joint  operation  of  thefe  two  principles,  he  has 
clearly  intimated  to  us  what  courfe  of  aftion  he 
requires  us  to  purfue.  Hence  arifes  a  plain  rule 
for  the  direction  of  our  moral  conduct.  Appe¬ 
tite,  paffion,  temptation,  prompt  us  to  tranfgrefs 
this  rule  ;  inftinCt,  reafon,  interefl,  duty,  lead 
us  to  conform  to  it.  We  have  undeniably  the 
power  to  chufe  which  fide  wetpleafe;  can  either 
give  way  to  irregular  defires,  or  controll  and 
over-rule  them  by  iuperior  confiderations.  Now* 
it  we  were  to  fuppofe  a  being,  purpofely  framed 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  juttly  accountable  for 
its  proceedings,  one  cannot  imagine  any  confti- 
tution  better  adapted  to  this  end,  than  that  of  man 
which  we  have  juft  defcribed.  And  when  to  this 
you  add,  that  there  is  a  superior  who  has  a  right 
to  call  him  to  an  account,  a  Superior  who  gave 
him  a  rule  to  walk  by,  and  to  whom  it  cannot  be 
indifferent  whether  he  tranfgreffes  that  rule  or 
not ;  who  can  have  a  doubt,  but  that  God  will 
in  fome  other  ftate  examine  into  the  ufe  he  has 
made  of  his  talents  in  this  ? 

V.  If,  from  confidering  man,  we  afcend  to 
God,  the  evidence  for  a  future  ftate  rifes  conft- 
derably  in  its  importance  and  ftrength.  If  he  is 
poffeiied  of  all  thofe  perfections  which  we  ufually 
and  juftly  afcribe  to  him,  he  cannot  but  approve 
virtue  and  abhor  vice,  and  cannot  but  give  the 
plaineft  indications  that  he  does  fo.  His  holinefs 
moll  incline  him  to  love  and  favour  the  good,  to 
deteft  and  difcourage  the  bad.  His  juftice  mult 
naturally  lead  him  to  diftinguifh  between  his  faith¬ 
ful  and  his  rebellious  fubjetts,  and  to  make  a 
wide  difference  in  his  refpeftive  treatment  of  them. 
His  wifdom  muft  prompt,  and  his  power  enable 
him  to  affert  the  dignity  of  his  government,  and 
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the  authority  ol  his  laws,  by  rewarding  thofe^ 
who  obferve,  and  puniihing  thcfe  who  tranigieis 
them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  whole 
world,  that  every  human  being  (nail  be  a  gainer 
by  obedience,  and  a  loler  by  diiobedience.  Now 
it  is  a  truth  univerfally  admitted,  that  the  virtu¬ 
ous  are  not  always  rewarded,  nor  the  vicious  pu- 
niflied,  in  this  world,  agreeably  to  their  deferts. 
For  although  the  natural  efteCt  of  virtue  is  hap- 
pinefs,  and  ot  vice  mifery  ;  and  although,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  thefe  effects  do  follow  even  here,  yet  in 
feveral  indances  they  mod  evidently  do  not.  We 
fometimes  fee  men  of  the  very  word  principles 
and  practices  going  on  in  a  full  tide  of  worldly 
profperity,  enjoying  a  large  fliare  of  every  thing 
this  life  has  to  give,  riches,  honours,  rank,  pow¬ 
er,  health  of  body  and  chearfulnefs  of  mind, 
“  coming-in  no  misfortune  like  other  folk,”  and 
not  “  plagued”  with  cares  and  afflictions  “  like 
“  other  men  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
obferve  but  too  often,  that  the  bed  and  worthied 
of  mankind  are  dedined  from  their  earlied  years 
to  druggie  with  the  fevered  hardfliips  and  cala¬ 
mities  ;  with  poverty,  difappointments,  undutiful 
children,  unkind  friends,  inveterate  enemies, 
perhaps  too  with  drong  paflions,  conditutionai 
didempers,  and  a  depreffion  of  fpirits,  which  em¬ 
bitters  every  enjoyment,  and  would  render  the 
mod  profperous  condition  of  life  infupportable. 
Their  principles  too,  and  motives,  are  frequently 
mifreprefented,  their  pured  and  mod  benevolent 
intentions  rendered  odious,  and  thofe  aftions 
which  deferve  the  applaufe  and  admiration  of 
mankind,  expofe  them  perhaps  to  the  grofied  ob¬ 
loquy,  perfecution,  and  didrefs.  When  the  an-* 


*  Pfalm  lxxiii.  5. 
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tient  Pagans  beheld  fuch  inftances  as  thefe,  they 
cried  out  immediately,  Where  are  the  gods  ? 
Vv  ho  will  ever  believe  that  Providence  concerns 
itielf  in  human  anairs  ?  Who  indeed  will  believe 
it,  if  thefe  diforders  are  permitted,  without  any 
notice  taken  ot  them  here,  or  any  intention  to 
rectify  them  hereafter?  Is  it  poflible  to  conceive 
that  the  wife,  and  righteous,  and  all-powerful 
Governor  of  the  univerfe,  will  fuffer  his  laws  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  his  religion  ridiculed  and 
defpifed,  his  faithful  fervants  calumniated,  infult- 
ed,  oppreffed,  and  yet  never  once  ftretch  forth 
his  arm  to  chaflife  the  bold,  triumphant  offender, 
and  to  recompenfe  the  injured  helplefs  man  ;  to 
vindicate  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  to  make  his  cc  righteoufnefs  as  clear  as  the 
66  light,  his  juft  dealing  as  the  noon  day  and 
to  make  him  ample  amends  in  another  life,  for 
the  indignities  and  afflictions  he  has  undergone 
in  this  ? 

That  fuch  a  retribution  will  actually  take  place, 
we  fhall  have  (till  further  reafon  to  conclude,  if 
we  confider, 

VI.  Sixthly,  that  the  conflitution  of  this  world 
is  exactly  fuch  as  might  be  expeded,  if  it  was  to 
be  followed  by  another. 

Suppofing  a  future  judgement  to  be  a  thing  cer¬ 
tain  and  allowed,  it  would  then  be  natural  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  our  fituation  here  would  be  fuch  as 
fhould  be  a  proper  trial  and  probation,  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  that  future  judgement.  Now  this,  we 
find,  is  adually  the  cafe.  This  life  has  every  con¬ 
ceivable  appearance  of  being  a  feene  of  trial  and 
probation ,  intended  to  fit  and  train  us  up,  by  a  pro¬ 
per  courfe  of  exercife  and  discipline,  for  another 
and  a  better  hate  of  exiftence.  The  faculties  we 
are  furnifhed  with,  and  the  conflitution  of  the 

world 
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world  we  are  placed  in,  precifely  anfwer  to  this 
”dea,  and  to  no  other.  Good  and  evil  are  placed 
before  us  ;  we  have  a  power  of  chufing  which 
we  pleafe,  and  we  know  all  the  confequences  of 
our  choice,  A  fyltem  of  affe&ions  is  given  us, 
ro  excite  us  to  a&ion  ;  a  variety  ot  objefts  is  dis¬ 
tributed  around,  to  work  on  thefe  affections ;  we 
have  opportunities  of  indulging,  and  we  have 
motives  for  retraining,  them.  We  are  allured 
by  pleafure,  by  intereft,  by  power,  with  no  other 
view  but  to  give  proof  of  our  moderation,  our 
integrity,  our  difmtereftednefs.  The  provocati¬ 
ons,  injuries,  and  affronts  we  conflantly  meet 
with,  are  fo  many  trials  of  our  temper,  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  placability  :  the  afflictions  and  calami¬ 
ties  of  various  kinds,  which  fall  to  our  lot,  are 
only  inffruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to 
exercife  and  improve  our  patience,  fortitude,  hu¬ 
mility,  meeknefs,  refignation.  Whatever  road 
of  life  we  take,  obftru&ions  and  inconveniencies, 
cares  and  difficulties,  quickly  hart  up  before  us, 
to  oppofe  our  progrefs,  and  to  render  neceffary 
the  utmoft  exertions  of  our  prudence,  circum- 
fpection,  induftry,  and  perfeverance.  Even  thofe 
irreligious  and  licentious  writings  that  do  fo  much 
mifchief,  give  occafion,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the 
friends  of  religion,  to  manifeft  their  zeal  and 
their  abilities  in  the  defence  or  infulted  decency, 
and  ot  divine  truth.  That  unequal  diftributiou 
alfo  of  worldly  bleffings,  which  is  fo  conftant  a 
iubjeft  of  difcontent  and  complaint,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  fame  general  plan  of  moral  improve¬ 
ment  and  probationary  difcipline.  The  wealthy 
and  the  indigent,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  pow¬ 
erful  and  the  weak,  are  brought  together  on  the 
fame  great  theatre  of  action,  in  order  to  “  pro- 
voke  one  another  to  good  works,”  and  to  be  the 

mutual 
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mutual  indruments  of  drawing  forth  the  good 
qualities  fuited  to  their  refpedtive  itations.  An<’ 
in  the  fame  manner,  throughout  the  whole  inte. 
courfe  of  human  life,  the  collifion  of  oppohte 
tempers,  fituations,  employments,  intereds,  paf- 
fions,  and  purfuits,  (trikes  out  of  our  fouls  thole 
fparks  of  virtue,  which  would  otherwife,  proba¬ 
bly,  never  have  been  called  forth  to  view  *. 

It  is  a  faff,  then,  which  will  admit  of  no  dis¬ 
pute,  that  we  are  actually  tried ,  here,  almofk 
every  moment  of  our  lives.  We  ourfelves,  in 
common  fpeech,  call  our  afflictions  trials ;  and 
■we  feel,  to  our  cod,  that  they  are  really  fo.  If 
this  be  granted,  it  follows  that  this  world  is  con- 
feffedly  a  fiats  of  probation  ;  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  a  fiate  of  reti  i button .  For, 
it  would  be  as  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  we  (hould 
be  tried,  without  being  rewarded  or  puniflted,  as 
that  we  fhould  be  rewarded  or  punilhed.  without 
giving  any  proofs  that  we  deferve  either.  Thefe 
two  things  are  correlatives,  and  mutually  infer 
each  other.  They  are  evidently  parts  of  the  fame 
defign,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  one  wife 
plan  of  government,  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  to 
be  left  tmperfeft  or  incomplete,  without  arraign¬ 
ing  the  wifdom  and  the  judice  of  its  divine  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  not  his  cudom  to  do  his  work  by 
halves.  Whatever  he  enters  upon  he  will  accom¬ 
pli  Every  thing  we  know  of  him,  and  his 
proceedings,  convinces  us  that  he  mud,  and  he 
himfelf  declares  to  all  the  world  that  he  will. 
“  When  I  begin,”  fays  he,  “  I  will  alio  make 

“  an  end  '  •  ’ ’  . 

VII  Strong  as  thefe  arguments  are  in  thern- 

felves  in  favour  of  a  future  date,  it  is  no  fmall 

*  See  Dr.  Horbery’s  Sermons,  D.  15.  t  1  Sam.  iii-  I2- 
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confirmation  of  them,  that  there  has  been  a  ge¬ 
neral  propenfity  and  inclination  in  almoft  all  man¬ 
kind,  in  every  period  and  every  country  of  the 
world,  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  after 
death,  and  to  entertain  fome  notions,  however 
imperfect  and  confufed,  of  a  future  recompence. 
With  regard  to  the  antient  Heathens,  we  have 
the  teftimony  of  one  of  the  greatefl  men  amongft 
them*,  that  there  was  an  univerfal  agreement  of 
all  people  upon  the  earth,  in  this  great  point ; 
and  he  makes  this  common  confent  one  of  his 
chief  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  And 
from  that  time  to  this,  amidft  all  the  difcoveries 
that  have  been  made,  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
there  has  never  yet,  I  believe,  been  found  one 
Angle  nation,  however  favage  or  barbarous,  that 
has  not  had  fome  apprehenfions  or  fufpicions  of 
another  (late  of  being  after  this.  Even  thofe  that 
are  faid  (though  but  on  very  doubtful  evidence) 
to  have  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to  be 
deftitute,  not  only  of  religious  principle,  but  alfo, 
in  fome  refpe&s,  of  moral  fentiment ;  yet  all  con¬ 
cur  in  believing  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  after 
death  f.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  were,  among 
the  antient  Pagans,  fome  fefts  of  philofophers 
who  doubted,  and  others  who  denied,  a  future 
retribution.  But  the  number  of  thefe,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  the  whole  clafs  of  the  common  people 
who  believed  it,  was  but  fmall.  And  nothing 
ought  to  be  concluded  againft  the  prevalence  of  a 

*  Cicero.  Tufc.  Quaeft.  1.  i. 

t  See  Locke’s  Eflay  on  Hum.  Und.  b  i.  c.  3.  f.  9.  Robert- 
fcn’s  Hift  of  America,  b.  iv.  p.  389  Account  of  Voyages  to 
the  fouthei n  Hemiiphere,  publiilied  by  Hawkfworth,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236  '239,  4to.  ift  ed.  1  iliotfon,  ferm.  174.  It  is  re¬ 

markable,  that  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  believed  by  all 

the  favage  tribes  of  America,  from  one  end  of  that  immenfe 
continent  to  the  other. 
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natural  fentiment,  from  the  fanciful  notions  of  a 
few  conceited  fophifts ;  whofe  pride  it  has  ever 
been  to  fhew  their  ingenuity  in  combating  the 
plaineft  truths,  merely  becaufe  they  were  plain, 
and  to  check  the  voice  of  reafon  and  of  nature, 
by  perplexing  fubtleties,  and  unintelligible  refine¬ 
ments.  But  the  human  underftanding  left  to  it- 
felf,  and  free  from  all  artificial  bias  and  conftraint, 
has  a  very  Itrong  propenfity  to  the  belief  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  judgement.  And,  although  in  the  notions 
both  of  the  antient  Heathens,  and  of  our  modern 
favages,  concerning  it,  there  is  great  obfcurity, 
uncertainty,  and  confufion,  with  a  ftrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  moft  abfurd  and  fabulous  imaginati¬ 
ons,  fo  as  to  produce  little  or  no  effects  upon  their 
hearts  and  lives  ;  yet  ftill  they  all  tend  to  evince 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  this 
opinion.  And  the  happy  regions  of  the  Thraci¬ 
an  #,  the  fenfual  paradife  of  Mahomet,  the  elyfi- 
um  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  pleafant  mountains  of 
the  Indians,  all  agree  in  one  common  principle, 
the  continuation  of  our  being  after  death,  and 
the  diftribution  of  certain  rewards  and  punifh= 
ments  in  another  life. 

*  See  Herodotus,  L  iv.  p,  25a.  ed.  Gronov. 
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AND  THESE  SHALL  GO  AWAY  INTO  EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT:  BUT  THE  RIGHTEOUS  INTO  LIFE 
ETERNAL. 

I  HA VE  now  given  you  a  general  delineation 
of  the  natural  and  moral  evidences  for  the 
immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  a  ftate  of 
future  recompence  ;  and  although  each  of  them5 
fingly  confidered,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  abfolutely 
conclufive,  yet,  when  taken  collectively,  they 
amount  to  a  very  high  degree  of  probability ;  a 
degree  which  would  render  it  the  extremity  of 
folly  for  any  one  to  act  (which  yet  is  but  too 
common  a  cafe  with  thofe  who  reject  revelation) 
as  if  it  was  a  decided  point,  that  there  is  no  ftate 
ot  exiftence  but  the  prefent.  Howr  totally  oppo* 
fite  fuch  an  affumption  would  be  to  every  dictate 
ol  nature  and  reaion,  will  appear  (till  more  evi¬ 
dent,  if  we  now  very  briefly  draw  together  into 
one  point  of  view  the  feverak arguments  that  have 
been  ftated  in  the  two  preceding  difeourfes,  and 
then  fee  how  the  cafe  Hands  on  the  two  contrary 
luppofitions,  that  there  is ,  and  that  there  is  not, 
a  future  ftate  of  retribution* 
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In  the  firlt  place,  then,  if  we  admit  that  this 
life  is  the  whole  of  our  being,  what  a  ftrange 
and  unaccountable  fcene  of  things  prefents  itfelf ! 
We  have  in  that  cafe  an  adlive  principle  within 
us,  which  has  every  imaginable  appearance  of 
being  diftinft  from  the  body,  immaterial,  indif- 
cerptible,  and  indifl'oluble  ;  yet  it  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  more  than  mere  matter,  endued  with 
qualities  diametrically  oppofite  to  its  mod  elfen- 
tial  properties  ;  it  is  diflolved  with  the  body,  and 
lofes  all  fenfation,  confcioufnefs,  and  reflexion 
for  ever  in  the  grave. 

We  are  evidently  diftinguifhed  from,  and  raifed 
above,  the  brutes,  by  a  variety  of  aftoniflfing  fa¬ 
culties  and  powers,  which  feem  plainly  defigned 
for  fome  nobler  fcene  of  aftion  than  this ;  yet 
with  the  brutes  we  perifh,  and  all  the  rich  endow¬ 
ments  of  our  minds  are  wafted  on  us  to  no  pur- 

pofe. 

We  are  daily  making  advances  both  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue  ;  we  have  a  large  field  of  im¬ 
provement,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  before 
our  eyes  ;  yet  in  the  very  midft  of  our  progreis 
we  are  ftopt  fhort  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  ne¬ 
ver  reach  that  ftate  of  perfection,  or  which  we 
feem  capable,  and  which  we  ardently  defile. 

We  are  formed  with  ideas  and  expectations  of 
happinefs,  which  are  everlaftingly  disappointed  ; 
with  a  thirft  for  future  fame,  of  which  we  fhall 
never  be  confcious ;  with  a  paflionate  longing 
for  immortality,  which  was  nevei  meant  to  be 

gratified.  , 

Every  part  of  our  constitution  Shows  that  we 

are  accountable  for  our  conduct,  every  remorfe 

of  confcience  is  a  proof  that  we  are  lo  ;  there  is 

a  fuperior,  who  has  given  us  a  rule  to  walk  by, 

who  has  a  right  to  inquire  whether  we  have 

conformed 
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conformed  to  that  rule  ;  yet  that  enquiry  is  never 
made. 

The  world  in  which  we  are  placed  is  one  con¬ 
tinued  feene  of  probation.  We  appear  to  be  lent 
into  it  with  no  other  view,  but  to  fhew  how  we 
can  behave,  under  all  that  variety  of  difficult  and 
diftrefsful  circumftances  into  which,  by  one  means 
or  other,  we  are  continually  thrown.  Yet  our 
behaviour  paffes  totally  unregarded.  We  per¬ 
form  our  parts,  but  the  judge  who  has  tried  us 
forgets  to  perform  his,  Our  trial  is  finilhed,  and 
no  confequences  follow  ;  no  fentence  is  pronounc¬ 
ed  ;  we  are  neither  rewarded  for  having  adted 
well,  nor  punilhed  for  having  a£led  ill. 

We  conceive  ourfelves  to  be  the  fubjedfts  of 
an  Almighty  governor,  who  has  given  us  a  fyf- 
tem  of  laws  for  our  direction.  Yet  he  appears 
to  be  perfe&ly  indifferent  whether  we  obferve 
thofe  laws  or  not.  His  friends  and  his  enemies 
fare  frequently  alike.  Nay,  the  former  are  often 
punilhed  with  the  heaviell  affli&ions,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  rewarded  with  every  earthly  enjoyment. 

There  has,  in  fine,  been,  from  the  firft  ages  of 
the  world  down  to  this  moment,  an  almoft  uni- 
verfal  agreement  and  confent  of  all  mankind  in 
the  belief  or  apprehenfion  of  a  future  Hate  of 
exiftence  ;  and  yet  this  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  delufive  imagination,  though  irn- 
preffed  fo  deeply  by  nature  itfelf  on  every  human 
breaft. 

What  now  can  be  imagined  more  ft  range  and 
inexplicable  ;  more  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  ;  more 
replete  with  diforder,  confufion,  and  mifery;  more 
unworthy  the  wifdom,  the  juftice,  the  goodnefs 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  than  the  frame  of  man, 
and  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  reprefentation  here  given  of  them  ? 


But 
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But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  you  extend 
your  view  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life,  and  take 
in  the  confederation  of  another ,  what  an  altera¬ 
tion  does  this  inftantly  make  in  the  appearance 
of  every  thing  within  and  without  us  ?  The  miff 
that  before  refted  on  the  face  of  the  earth  va- 
nilhes  away,  and  difcovers  a  fcene  of  the  utmoft 
order,  beauty,  harmony,  and  regularity.  The 
moment  our  relation  to  another  world  is  known, 
all  perplexity  is  cleared  up,  and  all  inconfiften* 
cies  are  reconciled. 

We  then  find  ourfelves  compofed  of  two  parts, 
a  material  body  and  an  immaterial  foul  ;  and  the 
feemingly  incompatible  properties  of  matter  and 
fpirit,  inftead  of  being  intermixed  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  together  in  one  fubffance,  have  each  their 
diftinft  province  affigned  them  in  our  compound 
frame,  and  refide  in  feparate  fubftances  fuited  to 
their  refpeftive  natures.  But  though  different 
from  each  other,  they  are  clofely  united  together* 
By  this  union  we  are  allied  both  to  the  vifible  and 
invifible,  the  material  and  the  fpiritual  world, 
and  (land  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  each. 
And  when  the  body  reverts  to  earth,  the  foul 
betakes  itfelf  to  that  world  of  immortal  fpirits 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Thofe  extraordinary  faculties  and  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  which  feem  far  beyond  what 
the  ufes  of  this  fliort  life  require,  become  highly 
proper  and  fuitable  to  a  being  that  is  defigned 
for  eternity,  and  are  nothing  more  than  what  is 
neceffary  to  prepare  it  for  that  heavenly  country 
which  is  its  proper  home,  and  is  to  be  its  ever- 
lafling  abode.  There  they  will  have  full  room  to 
open  and  expand  themfelves,  and  to  difplay  a  de¬ 
gree  of  vigour  and  activity  not  to  be  attained  in 
the  prefect  life.  There  they  will  go  on  improving 
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to  all  eternity,  and  acquire  that  (late  of  perfe£lion 
to  which  they  are  always  tending,  but  have  not 
time  in  this  world  to  arrive  at. 

When  once  it  is  certain  that  we  are  to  give 
an  account  of  ourfelves  hereafter,  there  is  then  a 
plain  reafon  why  we  are  free  agents  ;  why  a  rule 
is  given  us  to  walk  by ;  why  we  have  a  power  of 
deviating  from,  or  conforming  to  it  ;  why,  in 
fhort,  we  undergo  a  previous  examination  at  the 
•bar  of  our  confciences  before  we  appear  at  the 
tribunal  of  our  great  judge. 

Our  earned:  third  of  fame,  of  happinefs,  of 
immortality,  will,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  future 
exigence,  ferve  fome  better  purpofe  than  to  dii- 
appoint  and  diftrefs  us.  They  are  all  natural  de¬ 
fires,  with  objefts  that  correfpond  to  them  ;  and 
will  each  of  them  meet  with  that  gratification  in 
-another  life,  which  they  in  vain  look  for  in  this. 

Nay,  even  that  unequal  didribution  of  good 
and  evil,  at  which  we  are  fo  apt  to  repine,  and 
thofe  heavy  afflictions  that  fometimes  prefs  fo 
hard  upon  the  bed  of  men,  are  all  capable  of  an 
eafy  folution,  the  moment  we  take  a  future  life 
into  the  account.  This  world  is  then  only  part 
of  a  fydem.  It  was  never  intended  for  a  date 
of  retribution ,  but  of  probation .  Here  we  are 
only  tried  ;  it  is  hereafter  we  are  to  be  rewarded \ 
or  punijhed .  The  evils  we  meet  with,  confidered  in 
this  light,  affume  a  very  different  afpeft.  They 
are  wife,  and  even  benevolent  proviiions,  to  put 
our  virtues  to  the  proof;  to  produce  in  us  that 
temper,  and  thofe  difpofitions,  which  are  necef- 
fary  preparations  for  immortal  glory. 

Thus  does  the  fuppofition  of  a  future  date 
clear  up  every  difficulty,  and  difperfe  the  darknefs 
that  otherwife  hangs  over  this  part  of  God’s  cre¬ 
ation.  With  this  light  of  immortality  held  up 
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before  us,  we  can  find  our  way  through  the  ob- 
fcureft  parts  of  God’s  moral  government,  and 
give  a  fatis factory  account  of  his  dealings  with 
mankind.  It  is  therefore  a  molt  convincing  proof 
of  the  reality  of  a  future  fiate,  that  it  anfwers 
fo  many  excellent  purpofes,  and  feems  fo  indif- 
penfably  necelfary  to  give  harmony  and  regularity 
to  the  defigns  of  the  Almighty  in  the  formation 
of  this  globe,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  to  be  the 
finifhing  and  winding  up  of  one  uniform  and 
confident  plan  of  divine  conduct.  For,  as  in 
the  material  world ,  when  we  find  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  gravitation,  upon  being  applied  to  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  univerfe,  explains,  in  the  juft- 
eft  and  molt  elegant  manner,  the  fituations,  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  even  accounts  for  all  the  feeming  irregula¬ 
rity  and  eccentricity  of  their  motions,  we  make 
no  fcruple  of  allowing  the  exiftence  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  fuch  a  power  :  fo  in  the  moral  fyftem^ 
when  we  fee  that  the  admifiion  ot  another  life 
gives  an  eafy  folution  of  the  molt  furprizing  and 
otherwife  unaccountable  phenomena ;  and  is,  as 
it  were,  a  mafter  key ,  that  unlocks  every  intrica¬ 
cy,  and  opens  to  us  the  great  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  adminiftration  of  human  affairs  ;  we  can 
no  longer,  without  doing  violence  to  every  rule 
of  juft  reafoning,  refufe  our  affent  to  the  truth 

and  reality  of  fuch  a  ftate. 

From  this  colleftive  view  of  thofe  arguments 
for  a  future  exiftence,  which  are  the  refult  of  our 
own  refearches  on  the  fubjeft,  it  appears,  that, 
when  combined  together,  they  form  a  very  ftrong 
body  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  that  great  truth. 

This  evidence  has,  indeed,  as  I  before  obierv- 

ed  been  reprefented  by  fome  to  be  fo  forcible 

and  decifive,  as  to  render  the  aid  of  Revelation 

on 
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on  this  point  totally  unneceffary.  But  fo  far  is 
this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  very  clearnefs 
with  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  deduce  the 
reality  of  a  future  retribution  from  the  principles 
of  reafon,  will  itfelf  lead  us  to  a  very  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  there  was  for 
fome  fuperior  light  to  inftruct  and  direct  man¬ 
kind,  in  this  and  other  doctrines  of  the  utinoit 
importance  to  their  prefent  and  future  happinefs. 

It  has  been  fhown,  that  in  every  age  and  na¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  the  belief  of  another  life  after 
this  has  been  ftrongly  and  univerfally  impreffed  on 
the  minds  of  the  common  people.  It  has  been 
ihown  alfo,  that  befides  thefe  natural  imprefiions, 
we  may,  by  a  proper  exertion  of  our  reafoning 
powers,  and  by  confidering  the  queftion  atten¬ 
tively  in  various  points  of  view,  draw  together  a 
great  number  of  ltrong  preemptive  proofs  in 
fupport  of  the  fame  important  truth.  From  thefe 
premifes  one  fhould  naturally  conclude,  that  all 
the  great  fages  of  antiquity,  thofe  wife,  and  ve¬ 
nerable,  and  learned  men,  who  cultivated  letters 
and  philofophy  with  fo  much  reputation  and  fuc- 
cefs,  who  were  the  guides  and  luminaries,  the 
inftru&ors  and  legiflators  of  the  Heathen  world, 
would  have  been  among  the  very  firfl:  to  embrace 
the  idea  of  a  future  retribution  ;  to  fee  more 
dearly,  and  feel  more  forcibly,  than  any  others, 
the  united  teftimony  of  nature  and  of  reafon  in 
its  behalf ;  to  rectify  the  miftakes  and  refine  the 
grofs  conceptions  of  the  vulgar  concerning  it ; 
to  clear  away  the  rubbiflt  with  which  the  fi&ions 
of  the  poets,  and  the  fuperftitions  of  the  people, 
had  clogged  and  corrupted  the  genuine  fentiments 
of  nature  ;  and,  by  delivering,  in  their  writings, 
a  cLar,  conufient,  rational,  methodical  expofi- 
tioti  ot  this  great  truth,  to  eftablilh  it  for  ever  in 
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the  minds  of  men,  and  convert  an  article  of  po¬ 
pular  belief  into  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
reigning  philofophy.  This,  I  fay,  it  was  natural 
to  exped  from  them  ;  and  had  they  done  this, 
there  might  have  been  foine  pretence  for  affert- 
ing  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  further  light 
on  this  fubjed.  But  what  is  the  real  hate  of  the 
cafe  ?  Look  into  the  writings  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers,  refpeding  a  future  retribution,  and 
(with  few  if  any  exceptions)  you  fee  nothing  but 
embarraffment,  confufion,  inconfiftence,  and 
contradidion.  In  one  page  you  will  find  them 
expatiating  with  apparent  fatisfadion  on  the  ar¬ 
guments  then  commonly  produced  for  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  ftate  of  recompence 
hereafter ;  anfwering  the  feveral  objedions  to 
them  with  great  acutenefs,  illuftrating  them  with 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  art,  adorning  them  with 
all  the  charms  of  their  eloquence,  declaring  their 
entire  affent  to  them,  and  protefling  that  nothing 
ihould  ever  wreft  from  them  this  delightful  per- 
fuafion,  the  very  joy  and  comfort  of  their  fouls. 
In  another  page  the  fcene  is  totally  changed. 
They  unfay  aimoft  every  thing  they  had  faid  be¬ 
fore.  They  doubt,  they  fluduate,  they  defpond, 
they  difbelieve  *.  They  laugh  at  the  popular  no¬ 
tions  of  future  punifhments  and  rewards,  but 
they  fubftitute  nothing  more  rational  or  fatisfac- 
tory  in  their  room.  Nay,  what  is  dill  more  ex- 

*  Nefcio  quomodo,  dunrlego,  aifentior  ;  cum  pofui  librum 
&  mecum  ipfede  immortalitate  animorum  csepi  cogitare,  affen- 
lio  omnis  ilia  elabitur.  7 ufc.  1.  i.  c.  11.  And  again, 

Dubitans,  circumfpe£tans,  haefitans,  multa  adverfaf  revertens, 
tanquam  ratis  in  mari  immenfo  noitra  vehitur  Oratio.  c.  50. 
A  moil  lively  picture  of  the  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of 
their  minds  on  this  fubjeCt. 
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traordinary,  although  they  all  acknowledged, 
that  the  belief  of  a  future  life,  and  a  future  re- 
compence,  was  an  univerfal  principle  of  nature  ; 
that  it  was  what  all  mankind  with  one  voice  con¬ 
curred  and  agreed  in  ;  yet,  notwithffanding  this, 
many  of  them  feem  even  to  have  taken  pains  to 
flifle  this  voice  of  nature  within  them  ;  and  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  vidory  of  the  greateft  importance, 
to  fubdue  and  extinguifh  thofe  notices  of  a  future 
judgment,  which,  in  defpite  of  themfelves,  they 
found  fpringing  up  within  their  own  breads 

What  now  fhall  we  fay  to  this  remarkable  fact, 
this  fingular  phenomenon  in  the  hidory  of  the 
human  mind?  Can  there  poffibly  be  a  more  drik- 
ing  proof  that  Philofophy,  divine  philofophy  (as 
it  is  fometimes  called)  which  is  now  frequently 
let  up  as  the  rival  of  Revelation,  was  in  general 
utterly  unable  to  lead  men  to  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  plained,  and  mod  important, 
and  moft  rational  truths  in  natural  religion  ;  that, 
inftead  of  aiding  the  fuggeflions  of  nature,  and 
confirming  the  dictates  of  reafon,  it  perplexed 
the  one,  and  refilled  the  other ;  and  that  fome 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  learned  men  of  antiquity, 
exactly  anfwered  the  defeription  given  of  them  in 
feripture  ;  “  profefling  themfelves  to  be  wife,  they 
tc  became  fools  f  ?”  Though  fuperior  to  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  in  philofophy  and  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  yet  in  fome  great  points  of  religious 
knowledge,  they  funk  frequently  even  below  the 
meaneft  of  the  people.  They  ran  counter,  in 
fhort,  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  phi- 
lofophized  themfelves  out  of  truths,  which  we 
now  fee,  and  which  the  bulk  of  men  even  then 

*  See  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  v.  490.  Lucretius,  1.  i.  v.  80.  and 
1.  iii.  v.  37  ;  and  Tufc  Quseft.  1.  i.  c.  jji. 

f  Rom.  i.  zz.  r 
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law,  to  be  conformable  to  the  mod  natural  fen- 
timents  of  the  human  mind. 

It  was  therefore  highly  proper,  it  was  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary,  that  God  himfelf  fhould  inter- 
poie  in  a  cale  of  fuch  infinite  importance  ;  that 
Revelation  ihould  come  to  the  aid  of  nature  and 
of  reafon ;  fhould  reitore  them  to  their  original 
force  and  power  ;  fhould  refcue  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  jcience ,  falfely  fo  called* ,  whofe  pro¬ 
vince,  in  matters  of  religion,  it  has  commonly 
been  to  fpoil  mankind  with  vain  deceit  f,  and  to 
lead  thofe  wrong,  whom  their  own  good  fenfe 
and  uncorrupted  judgment  would  probably  have 
directed  right. 

The  truth  is  (but  it  is  a  truth  which  the  Free¬ 
thinker  has  always  been  very  unwilling  to  admit) 
that  Chriftianity  has,  in  faff,  contributed  very 
greatly  to  that  improved  date,  and  advantageous 
point  of  view,  in  which  natural  religion  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  us ;  and  many  of  thofe  who  rejed  the 
authority  of  the  Gofpel,  are,  without  knowing  it 
perhaps,  mod  certainly  without  owning  it,  made 
wifer  by  its  difcoveries .  In  the  prefent  inflance, 
particularly,  the  divine  light  of  Revelation  has 
thrown  a  brightnefs  on  the  diftant  profped  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  which  has  brought  out  to  view, 
and  rendered  more  diftind,  even  to  the  eye  of 
reafon ,  a  variety  of  obfcure  points,  which  were 
before  invifible  to  her  unaflifted  fight.  Hence 
the  remarkable  difference  there  is  between  the 
reafonings  of  the  antients  and  the  moderns  on 
this  queftion.  Hence  the  force,  the  clearnefs, 
the  decifion,  that  appear  in  the  one ;  the  per¬ 
plexity,  feeblenefs,  and  uncertainty  that  diftin- 
guifh  the  other.  Of  this,  no  other  probable 

*  i  Tim.  vi.  20,  f  Col.  ii.  8. 
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caufe  can  be  afligned,  than  that  the  Pagan  philo¬ 
sopher  had  nothing  but  the  nvifdom  of  this  wot 
to  guide  his  refearches  into  a  future  hate  ;  ’where¬ 
as  the  Chriftian,  and  even  the  Deiftical  phi  o  o- 
pher,  comes  to  the  enquiry  with  his  mind  full  ot 
thofe  ideas,  which  an  early  acquaintance  with 
Revelation  has  imperceptibly  imprelfed  upon  him. 
To  explore  a  road,  which  is  entirely  unknown  to 
us,  by  a  feeble  and  a  dubious  light,  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  endeavouring  to  trace  it  out 
again  by  the  fame  light,  after  it  has  been  once 
fhown  to  us  in  broad  and  open  day.  I  he  former 
is  the  cafe  of  the  antients,  and  the  latter  of  the 
moderns,  in  refpeft  to  a  future  life. 

But  befides  the  benefit  derived  from  Revela¬ 
tion  in  this  refpeft,  there  are  other  advantages, 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  which  the  Gofpel  doc¬ 
trine  of  LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY  brings,  along 

with  it  *,  and  which  give  its  evidences  an  infinite 
fuperiority  over  thofe  of  natural  religion. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are, 

iff.  The  certainty  and  authority  of  its  proofs. 
2,dly.  Their  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity . 

^dly.  The  nature  and  duration  of  its  rewards. 

1  ft.  The  certainty  and  authority  of  its  proofs. 

After  giving  every  poflible  advantage  to  the 
natural  evidences  of  a  future  ftate,  it  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  they  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  great  probability .  They  cannot  afford  that 
demonftrative  certainty  and  affurance  of  this  great 
truth,  which  is  effentially  neceffary  for  the  com- 
pleat  fatisfa&ion  and  comfort  of  the  mind,  in  fo 
very  interefting  a  point,  and  for  rendering  this 
do&rine  a  motive  of  fufficient  weight  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  hearts  and  regulate  the  condudl  of  man* 
kind.  Neither  of  thefe  effefts  could  nature  and 
reafon  (univerfally  as  they  had  diffufed  the  belief 

of 
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of  a  future  exidence)  produce  in  the  heathen 
world.  This  the  writings  of  their  philofophers, 
and  the  manners  of  their  people,  inconteftibly 
prove.  To  the  Gofpel  alone  we  are  indebted, 
for  the  entire  removal  of  all  doubt  and  uncertain¬ 
ty  on  this  fubjedt ;  for  raifing  hope  into  confi¬ 
dence,  and  a  mere  fpeculative  notion  into  a  vital 
and  mod  powerful  principle  of  action .  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  nothing  lefs  than  an  exprefs  revelation 
from  God  himfelf  could  do  this.  He  who  firft 
brought  us  into  being,  can  alone  give  us  authen¬ 
tic  information ,  ho w  long  that  being  fhall  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  in  what  manner  he  will  difpofe  of  us 
hereafter.  This  information  he  has  given  us  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  has  given  it  in  fuch  plain, 
and  explicit,  and  awful  terms,  as  mud  carry  con- 
vi&ion  to  every  unprejudiced  underdanding,  and 
leave  the  deeped  and  mod  ufeful  impreffions  on 
every  well-difpofed  mind. 

2.  Another  benefit  we  derive  from  Revelation, 
on  this  head,  is  the  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  its 
proofs.  A  great  part  of  thofe  evidences  of  a 
future  date,  which  reafon  furnifhes,  require  a 
conllderable  degree  of  attention  and  confidera- 
tion,  and  are  therefore  better  adapted  to  men  of 
a  contemplative,  philofophic  turn,  than  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  who  have  neither  leifure, 
nor  inclination,  nor  abilities,  to  enter  into  long 
and  abdrufe  difquifitions  on  this  or  any  other 
quedion  of  importance.  But  the  arguments  of 
the  Gofpel  are  (and  thanks  be  to  God  that  they 
are)  of  quite  a  different  fort.  It  fets  before  us 
the  declarations  of  God  himfelf,  <c  That  there 
“  fhall  be  a  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  juft  and  the  unjuft ;  that  God  hath  ap- 
pointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
u  in  righteoufnefs ;  and  that  we  mud  all  appear 
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4C  before  the  judgement-feat  of  Chrift,  that  every 
66  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be 
cc  good  or  bad  #.,J  do  convince  us,  not  only  of 
the  poffibility,  but  of  the  certainty,  of  lo  won¬ 
derful  an  event,  it  appeals  to  fads  ;  it  fhews  us 
Chrift  himfelf,  rifen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
“  come  the  firfl  fruits  of  them  that  flept.”  It 
afterwards  exhibits  him  to  us  in  a  ftill  more  illui- 
trious  point  of  view.  It  reprefents  him  as  C6,  com- 
cc  ing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and 
“  great  glory,  to  judge  the  world.  The  trumpet 
“  founds,  and  the  dead,  both  fmall  and  great. 
6C  are  railed  up ;  and  before  him  are  gathered  * 
(what  an  awful  and  aftonifhing  fpe&acle  !)  “  all 
66  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  he  fepa- 
rates  them  one  from  another,  as  a  fhepherd  di- 
(C  videth  his  fheep  from  the  goats.  rl  he  books 
“  are  opened,  and  he  judgeth  them  out  of  the 
<c  things  that  are  written  in  the  books,  according 
6C  to  their  works ;  and  the  wicked  go  away  into 
“  everlaffing  punifhment,  but  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal  #.5> 

Thefe  are  not  profound  and  curious  fpeoulati- 
ons,  beyond  the  reach  of  common  apprehenfions. 
They  are  plain  fads ,  and  folemn  denunciations  from 
the  very  highejl  authority ,  fpeaking  with  equal 
force  to  all  ranks  of  men,  and,  by  their  fimplicity 
and  dignity,  adapted  no  lei s  to  the  capacity  of 
the  illiterate  than  to  the  moil  exalted  conceptions 
of  the  learned.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that 
thefe  divine  truths  being  preached  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich  (a  circumftance  peculiar  to  the 

*  Acts  xxiv.  i  $  ;  xvii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
f  Matth.  xxiv.  30.  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  Rev.  xx.  12.  Matth. 

xxv.  32,  46. 
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Gofpel,  and  therefore  mentioned  as  one  of  its  dif- 
tinguilhing  chara&eriftics  *)  have  conveyed  to 
the  very  humbleft  difciples  of  Chriffc  far  clearer 
ideas,  and  jufter  notions,  of  a  future  Hate,  than 
•were  to  be  found  in  all  the  celebrated  fchools  of 
philofophy  at  Athens  or  at  Rome. 

3.  But  there  is  ftill  another  point,  and  that  of 
the  utmoft  confequence,  refpedting  a  future  Rate, 
in  which  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  Revelation  to 
the  light  of  nature  mull  evidently  appear.  And 
that  is,  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  rewards 
which  it  promifes. 

The  utmoft  that  reafon  can  pretend  to  is,  to 
prove  that  we  fhall  furvive  the  grave ;  that  we 
lliall  exift  in  another  world ;  and  that  there  the 
wicked  fhall  be  punifhed  according  to  their  de¬ 
merits,  and  the  good  rewarded  with  fuch  a  degree 
of  happinefs,  as  their  virtues  and  their  fufferings 
here  feem  in  juftice  to  require.  This  is  all  that  is 
neceffary  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  therefore  beyond  this,  our  own  rea- 
foning  powers,  and  our  natural  expectations,  can¬ 
not  go.  Indeed  the  very  beft  and  wifeft  of  the 
Pagan  philofophers  did  not  go  near  fo  far  as  this. 
Some  of  them,  although  they  believed  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  foul,  after  death ,  yet  denied  that  it 
would  exift/cr  ever  f.  Others  admitted  its  eter¬ 
nity,  but  did  not  allow  that  it  paffed  into  a  Rate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments.  They  fuppofed  it 
would  be  refolved  into  the  universal  spirit 
from  which  it  was  originally  detached.  And 
even  of  thofe  who  acknowledged  a  future  retribu¬ 
tion,  many  afferted  that  the  punifhments  only 

*  Matth.  xi.  5.  ^ 

■f  Stoici — cliu  manfuros  aiunt  animos,  femper  negant,  Tuic. 
Quasft.  1.  i.c.  31. 
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were  eternal,  the  rewards  of  a  temporary  nature*. 
And  indeed  it  mud  be  owned,  that  there  are  no 
principles  of  natural  religion,  which  give  us  any- 
ground  to  hope  for  a  ftate  of  felicity  hereafter, 
unmixed  and  perfect  in  its  kind,  beyond  all  con¬ 
ception  great,  and  induration  endlefs.  It  is  from 
Revelation  only  we  learn  that fuch  fhall  be  the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  righteous ;  that  God  fhall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  fhall 
iC  be  no  more  death,  neither  forrow,  nor  crying; 
iC  that  he  will  give  them  glory,  and  honour,  and 
“  immortality  ;  that  they  fhall  go  away  into  life 
“  eternal,  and  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord; 
<c  that  in  his  prefence  there  is  fullnefs  of  joy,  and 
“  pleafures  for  evermore  ;  that  eye  hath  not  feen, 
<c  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
(C  heart  of  man,  the  good  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him  f.” 

In  thefe,  and  many  other  paffages  of  the  fame 
nature,  we  are  exprefsly  affured,  that  both  our 
exiftence  and  our  happinefs  hereafter  fhall  be,  in 
the  itrictefl:  fenfe  of  the  word,  everlajling .  This, 
none  but  God  himfelf  could  promife,  or  when 
promifed,  fulfil.  It  is  more  than  the  utmofl  faga- 
city  of  human  reafon  could  difcover,  more  than 
the  utmofl:  perfection  of  human  virtue  could 
claim.  Eterntal  life,  therefore,  is  conftantly 
and  jufily  reprefented  in  Scripture  as  the  gift, 
the  free  gift  of  God,  through  Jefus  Chrift  +  ; 
and,  were  it  on  this  account  only,  it  might  be 
truly  faid,  cc  that  life  and  immortality  wrere 
<c  brought  to  light  through  the  Gofpel  Mark 
then,  I  intreat  you,  in  conclufion,  mark  the  dif- 

*  Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.199. 

t  Rev.  vii.  27  ;  Rom.  ii.  7  ;  Matth,  xxv.  21,  36;  Pfalm 
xvi  ii;  i  Cor.  ii.  9. 

t  Rom.  v.  18  ;  vi.  23.  §  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
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ference  between  the  wifdoirtof  man ,  and  that  wif- 
dom  ‘which  is  J'rom  above*  1  he  former,  as  you 
have  juft  feen  in  the  inftance  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers,  does  violence,  by  its  falfe  refinements 
in  fome  of  the  moft  eflential  truths  of  religion, 
to  the  cleared:  principles  of  nature  and  of  reafon. 
The  latter  illuftrates,  corroborates,  improves, 
and  perfects  them.  This  has  been  Ihown  to  be 
the  cafe  in  one  very  important  do&rine,  and  might 
be  Ihown  in  more.  Our  divine  mailer  is  indeed, 
in  every  inftance,  and  efpecially  in  that  we  have 
been  now  confidering,  C£  the  way,  the  truth, 
“  and  the  life  *  •”  and  whenever  we  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  defert  this  heavenly  guide,  and  to  go  away , 
either  to  philofophy  or  to  any  other  inftru&or, 
we  have  our  anfwer  ready  prepared  for  us,  in  that 
noble  and  affedting  reply  of  St.  Peter  to  Jefus, 
“  Lord,  to  whom  lhall  we  go  ?  Thou  haft  the 
“  words  of  eternal  life;  and  we  believe  and 
“  are  fure  that  thou  art  that  christ,  the  son 

H  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD 

*  John  xiv.  6.  f  lb.  vi.  69. 
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Titus  ii.  6. 

YOUNG  MEN  LIKEWISE  EXHORT  TO  BE  SOBER- 

MINDED. 

« 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  fubjeft  of  exhortation  fo 
neceflary  to  youth,  as  that  which  is  here 
recommended  by  St.  Paul.  Alacrity,  emulation, 
benevolence,  franknefs,  generofity,  are  almoft 
the  natural  growth  of  that  enchanting  age.  What 
it  chiefly  wants  is  fomething  to  regulate  and  tem¬ 
per  thefe  good  qualities  ;  and  to  do  that  is  the 
province  of  sober-mindedness.  Let  not  the 
young  man  be  frighted  with  the  folemnity  of  the 
name.  It  implies  nothing  unfuitable  to  his  years, 
or  inconfiftent  with  his  mod  valuable  enjoyments. 
It  tends  to  improve  his  chearfulnefs,  though  it 
may  reflrain  his  extravagances;  to  give  the  warmth 
of  his  imagination  and  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
Handing  a  right  direction  ;  to  Angle  out  fuch  en- 
terprizes  for  him  as  are  worthy  of  his  natural  vi¬ 
vacity  and  ardour  ;  to  prevent  his  talents  and  in- 
duftry  from  becoming  mifchievous,  his  pleafures 
from  proving  ruinous,  and  to  render  his  purfuits 
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fubfervient,  not  only  to  prefent  delight,  but  to 
fubftantial  and  permanent  happinefs, 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  both  a  moral  and  an 
intelleftual  fobriety  ;  a  modeft  referve,  a  rational 
guard  upon  ourfelves,  not  only  in  acting,  but  in 
thinking :  and  the  original  word  which 

we  tranflate,  to  be  fober-minded ,  includes  both  thefe 
kinds  of  fobriety.  Its  primary  fignification  is,  to 
be  wife,  prudent,  temperate  ;  and  this  wifdom 
chiefly  confilts, 

I.  In  the  government  of  the  paffions. 

II.  In  the  government  of  the  underflanding. 

Firlt  then,  we  are  commanded  to  teach  young 

men  the  government  of  their  paffions. 

“  To  flee  youthful  lulls  *”  is  an  apoftolical 
admonition,  not  very  grateful  perhaps  to  youth¬ 
ful  ears  ;  but  fo  indifpenfably  requifite  both  to 
temporal  and  eternal  happinefs,  that  it  mull,  at 
all  events,  and  by  every  poffible  means,  be  in¬ 
culcated  and  enforced.  It  comprehends  all  thofe 
irregular  defires,  to  the  influence  of  which  is  ow¬ 
ing  much  the  greateft  part  of  the  vice  and  mifery 
that  defolate  mankind.  “  From  whence  come 
«  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they 
«  not  hence,  even  of  your  lulls,  which  war  in 
“  your  members  f.”  From  whence  (may  we 
add)  come  murders,  frauds,  breaches  of  trull, 
violations  of  the  marriage-bed,  the  ruin  of  un¬ 
guarded  and  unfufpefting  innocence,  the  diltrefs 
and  difgrace  of  worthy  families,  the  corruption 
and  fubverfion  of  whole  kingdoms  ?  Come  they 
not  all  from  one  and  the  fame  impure  fource, 
from  the  violence  of  headftrong  and  unruly  appe¬ 
tites,  which,  in  purfuit  of  fome  unlawful  object, 
bnrft  through  all  reflraints  of  decency,  jultice, 

*  a  Tim.  ii,  23.  t  James  iv.  I. 
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honour,  humanity,  gratitude ;  and  throw  down 
every  barrier,  however  facred,  that  Hands  between 
them  and  the  attainment  of  their  end  ? 

The  pafiions,  then,  mud  be  governed,  or  they 
will  govern  us  ;  and  like  all  other  Haves  when  m 
pofieflion  of  power,  will  become  the  molt  lavage 
and  mercilefs  of  tyrants.  Rut  at  what  time  fhall 
we  begin  to  govern  them  ?  The  very  moment, 
furely,  that  they  begin  to  raife  commotions  m  the 
foul  :  the  moment  we  know,  from  confcience, 
from  reafon,  from  revelation,  that  the  gratificati¬ 
ons  they  require  ought  not  to  be  granted.  This 
period  may  in  fome  be  earlier  than  in  others  ;  but 
it  can  fcarce  ever  be  later  in  any,  than  the  ufual 
time  of  being  tranfplanted  to  this  place  *.  Here 
then  you  ought  at  once  to  enter  on  the  difpofition 
of  your  ftudies  and  the  regulation  of  your  defires. 
There  is  no  danger  of  your  undertaking  fo  ardu¬ 
ous  and  necefiary  a  talk  too  foon.  If  you  hope 
to  acquire  any  authority  over  your  pafiions,  you 
mull  inure  them  to  early  obedience,  and  bend 
them  to  the  yoke  while  they  are  yet  pliant  and 
flexible.  It  will,  even  then,  indeed  be  a  difficult 
talk.  But  what  is  there  worth  having  that  is  to 
be  obtained  without  difficulties  ?  They  are  infepa- 
rable  from  a  ft  ate  of  probation,  and  youth  is  the 
proper  time  for  fubduing  them.  In  other  in- 
ftances,  the  obftruftions  you  encounter  ferve  only 
to  ftimulate  your  indultry  and  animate  your  ef¬ 
forts  ;  and  why  then  not  in  this  ?  Be  the  difcou- 
ragements  what  they  will,  the  confequence  is  not, 
that  you  ought  to  defift  from  the  attempt,  but, 
that  you  ought  to  begin  the  fooner.  For  thefe 
obftacles,  inftead  of  lefiening,  will  grow  upon 

*  Cambridge  ;  where  this  fermon  was  preached.  See  the 
table  of  contents. 
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your  hands:  every  moment  you  delay,  will  but 
rivet  your  chains  the  farter,  and  give  habit  time 
to  rtrengthen  appetite.  Befides,  you  have  here 
advantages  and  helps  towards  this  great  work* 
which  no  other  place,  no  other  time,  can  afford. 
Ihe  retirement  you  enjoy  from  the  great  world, 
and  the  admirable  order  here  ertablifhed,  were 
purpofely  meant  to  afiift  you  in  the  fcience  of  felf- 
government,  no  lefs  than  in  the  acquirttion  of 
learning.  The  exclufion  of  all  the  mod  danger¬ 
ous  allurements  to  vice,  of  thofe  amufements 
which  excite  the  fofter  paffions,  of  thoTe  cares 
and  conterts  which  provoke  more  violent  emoti¬ 
ons  ;  the  frequent  and  rtated  returns  of  divine 
worfhip,  the  exaft  diftribution  of  time,  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  ahnoft  every  hour  to  its  proper  employ¬ 
ment,  the  necefiity  of  a  modeft  and  uniform  ap¬ 
parel,  of  temperate  and  public  meals,  of  reporting 
at  night  under  one  common  roof ;  all  thefe  things 
are  mod  wifely  calculated  to  keep  the  attention 
fixed  on  innocent  and  ufeful  objefts,  to  curb  the 
imagination,  to  reftrain  extravagant  dertires,  to 
induce  habits  of  moderty,  humility,  temperance, 
frugality,  obedience  ;  in  one  word,  sober-mind¬ 
edness.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the 
regulation  of  drefs,  and  diet,  and  amufement, 
and  fuch-like  trifles,  are  below  the  notice  of  a 
great  and  learned  body.  But  it  is  a  miftake  to 
think  fo.  Order  and  regularity  in  the  minuteit 
points,  tend  to  introduce  them,  nay,  are  necefla- 
ry  to  introduce  them,  in  the  greatert  ;  accuftom 
the  mind  to  reftraint,  and  infenfibly  form  it  to  the 
practice  of  vigilance  and  felf-denial. 

It  is,  in  fhort,  the  excellent  difcipiine  eftablifli- 
ed  in  thefe  focieties,  which  is  their  greatefl  glory, 
and  mull  be  their  firmed  fupport.  It  is  what 
moft  eminently  diftinguilhes  the  univcrfities  of 

Great 
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Great  Britain  from  all  others  in  the  world,  and 
juftly  renders  them  the  admiration  of  every  one 
whom  curiofity  draws  from  other  climes  to  vifit 
them.  This  diftinftion,  then,  fo  honourable  to 
ourfelves,  fo  beneficial  to  thofe  we  educate,  it  is 
of  the  utmoft  importance  for  us  to  maintain  with 
inflexible  firmnefs  and  refolution.  We  cannot, 
without  fome  hazard,  give  up  the  fmallefl  article 
of  good  government :  but  in  thofe  points  which 
relate  immediately  to  morals,  the  lead  relaxation 
mud  tend  to  fubvert  our  credit,  and  even  en¬ 
danger  ofir  exigence.  In  a  place  facred  to  virtue 
and  religion,  nofpecies  of  vice,  no  kind  of  temp¬ 
tation  to  vice,  can,  for  one  moment,  be  tolerated 
or  connived  at.  We  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  fay 
in  our  defence,  that  we  only  keep  pace  with  the 
manners  of  the  age  :  this  will  be  deemed  our  re¬ 
proach  rather  than  our  excufe.  It  is  our  bufinefs, 
not  meanly  “  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil 
not  to  conform  to  the  corrupt  fafliions  of  the  times, 
but  by  our  precepts  and  our  example  to  fortify 
our  young  difciples  again/I  them.  It  is  evident 
that  the  world  expeCts  from  us  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  watchfulnefs  over  our  conduit. 
It  expe&s  that  the  correction  of  national  abufes 
fhould  begin  here.  And  the  expectation  is  not 
unreafonable.  Whence  fhould  general  reforma¬ 
tion  take  its  rife,  if  ever  it  rife  at  all,  but  from 
(lie  two  great  fources  of  Teaming  and  Iieligion  ? 
We  are  as  lights  fet  on  an  eminence,  fhining  at 
piefent,  indeed,  in  cl  dark  place ,  in  the  midlt  of 
luxury  and  profufion,  but  able,  perhaps,  by  de¬ 
grees,  to  difpcrfe  the  gloom  of  the  furrounding 
profpeCt.  If  we  cannot  check  the  excefles  of 
the  prefent  age,  we  may  at  lead  crufli  future  ex¬ 
travagancies  in  their  birth,  by  infufing  into  our 
youth  thofe  leffons  and  thofe  habits  of  frugality 
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abdinence,  and  fober-mindednefs,  which  are  eff 
fential  to  the  welfare  both  of  the  univerfities  and 
of  the  ft  ate. 

II.  The  other  great  branch  of  fober-minded* 
nefs,  which  we  mud  recommend  to  young  men, 
is  the  government  of  the  underdanding. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  intelleAual  errors, 
^ito  which,  without  a  proper  conduA  of  the  un¬ 
derftanding,  or,  in  other  words,  without  a  found 
and  well-cultivated  judgement,  the  young  dudent 
will  be  extremely  apt  to  fall.  Of  thefe  I  fhall 
fmgle  out  only  one,  againft  which  it  feems  at  pre- 
fent  more  peculiarly  neceffary  to  caution  him,  and 
that  is  an  infatiable  third  for  novelty.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  we  know,  in  the  decline  of  their  date, 
fpent  their  time  in  nothing  elfe  but  either  to  tell 
“  or  to  hear  fome  new  thing  V’  In  this  refpeA, 
whatever  may  be  the  cafe  in  others,  we  fall  very 
little  fhort  of  that  elegant  but  corrupt  people  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  write  for  popu¬ 
lar  applaufe,  are  determined  at  any  t*ate  to  gratify 
this  extravagant  paffion.  For  this  purpofe  they 
hold  it  neceffary  to  depart  as  far  as  poffible  from 
the  plain  direA  road  of  nature,  fimplicity,  and 
good  fenfe  ;  which  being  unfortunately  pre-occu- 
pied  by  thofe  great  maders  of  compofition,  the 
antients,  and  fuch  of  the  moderns  as  have  trod 
in  their  deps,  leave  them  no  room  in  that  walk, 
for  the  didin Aion  at  which  they  aim.  They  ftrike 
out  therefore  into  untried  and  pathlefs  regions, 
and  there  drain  every  nerve,  and  put  in  praAice 
every  artifice,  to  catch  the  attention  and  excite 
the  wonder  of  mankind.  Hence  all  thofe  various 
corruptions  in  literature,  thofe  affeAations  of  hn- 
gularity  and  originality,  thofe  quaint  conceits, 
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•abrupt  digreflions,  indecent  allufions,  wild  darts 
of  fancy,  and  every  other  obliquity  of  a  didorted 
wit,  which  vitiate  the  talte,  corrupt  the  morals, 
and  pervert  the  principles  of  young  and  injudici¬ 
ous  readers  #.  Hence  too  all  thofe  late  profound 
difcoveries — that  to  give  youth  a  religious  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  fill  them  with  bigotry  and  prejudice; 
that  the  right  way  to  teach  morality  is  to  make 
vice  appear  amiable  ;  that  true  wifdom  and  philo- 
fophy  confid  in  doubting  of  every  thing,  in  com¬ 
bating  all  received  opinions,  and  confounding  the 
mod;  obvious  dictates  of  common  fenfe  in  the  in¬ 
explicable  mazes  of  metaphyfical  refinement ; 
that  all  edablifhments,  civil  or  religious,  are  ini¬ 
quitous  and  pernicious  ufurpations  on  the  liberties 
of  mankind;  that  the  only  way  to  be  a  good 
Chridian,  is  to  difbelieve  above  one  half  of  the 
Gofpel ;  that  piety  and  felf-governinent  are  duties 
not  worth  a  wife  man’s  notice  ;  that  benevolence 
is  the  fum  of  all  virtue  and  all  religion,  and  that 
one  great  proof  of  our  benevolence  is  to  fet  man¬ 
kind  afloat  in  uncertainty,  and  make  them  as  uu- 
eafy  and  hopelefs  as  we  canP 

When  thefe  pofitions  are  thus  colle&ed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  propofed  without  fophidry  or  difauife 
to  a  plain  underdanding,  they  appear  moreYikp 
the  leverifh  dreams  ot  a  difordered  imagination, 
than  the  ferious  aflertions  of  foberand  reafonable 
men.  And  yet  they  are  notorioufly  nothing  more 
than  a  faithful  compendium  of  what  fome  of  the 
mod  faiourite  authors  of  the  age,  both  foreign 
and  domedic,  avowedly  recommend  to  us,  as 
maxims  of  wifdom  and  rules  of  conduct.  Were 

*  Certain  eccentric  compofitions  are  he,  e  alluded  to  which 
were  at  that  time  (1767)  much  in  fafhion,  and  have  as  ufual 
produced  a  multitude  of  wretched  imitators  of  a  fpecies  of 
writing  which  does  not  admit,  and  is  not  worthy,  of  imitation,  • 
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they  a&ually  adopted  as  fuch  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  wild  work  they  would 
make  in  fociety.  In  effect,  the  recent  opportu¬ 
nities  we  have  had  in  this  ifland,  of  obferving 
the  ridiculous  extravagances  refulting  from  thofe 
principles,  and  the  infinite  abfurdities  of  a  prac¬ 
tice  formed  on  the  too-prevailing  fyftem  of  mo¬ 
dern  ethics,  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  convince 
us  of  their  utter  unfitnefs  for  the  ufes  and  the  du¬ 
ties  of  common  life,  as  well  as  for  the  purpofes 
of  the  life  to  come.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to 
guard  our  young  difciples  with  the  utmoft  care 
againffthis  vifionary  fantaftic  phiiofophy,  which 
owes  its  birth  to  the  concurrence  of  much  vanity 
and  little  judgement  with  a  warm  and  ungoverned 
imagination,  and  is  ftudious  to  recommend  itfeli 
by  the  united  charms  of  novelty  and  eloquence. 
Thefe  are  indeed  to  young  minds  attractions  ai¬ 
med  irrefidible  ;  but  yet  a  right  culture  of  the 
underftanding  will  be  an  effeftual  fecurity  againd 
them ;  and,  with  fome  few  improvements,  there 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  a  better  for  that  purpofe, 
than  the  courfe  of  dudy  marked  out  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  univerfity  to  the  youth  of  this  p.ace  , 
and  which,  to  their  praifebe  it  fpoken,  is  purfued 
by  them  with  aftonilhing  application  and  iuccef^ 
That  judicious  mixture  of  polite  letters  a  d 

philofophic  fciences,  which  is  the 
oarative  for  their  fird  degree,  is  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  at  once  to  refine  their  tade,  enlarge  eir 
notions,  and  exalt  their  minds.  By  beginning  m 
the  fird  place  with  classical  literature,  a  a 
improving  the  acquaintance  they  have  alrea  y 
made  Witt  the  belt  and  pureft  enters  of  an  .qm- 
ty,  they  will  infenlibly  acquire  a  reltlh _fot 
fimnlicity  and  chadityof  ccmpofition.  Tney 
learn  ftrength  and  clearnefs  of  conception,  accu- 
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racy,  order,  corrednefs,  copioufnefs,  elegancd 
and  dignity  of  exprefliom  They  will  find  that 
the  moft  juftly  approved  writers  of  our  own  times 
have  formed  themfelves  on  thofe  great  models  5 
and  (as  one,  who  well  underftood  what  origina¬ 
lity  was,  exprefles  himfelf)  they  will  perceive  that* 
“  a  true  genius  is  not  any  bold  writer,  who  breaks 
through  the  rules  of  decency  to  diftinguifh  him¬ 
felf  by  the  fingularity  of  his  opinions ;  but  one 
who,  on  a  deferving  fubjed,  is  able  to  open  new 
fcenes,  and  difcover  a  vein  of  true  and  noble 
thinking,  which  never  entered  into  any  imagina¬ 
tion  before  ;  every  ftroke  of  whofe  pen  is  worth 
all  the  paper  blotted  by  hundreds  of  others  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  lives 

The  cultivation  of  logic,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  the  mod  ufeful  and  practical  branches  of  the 
mathematics  (which  are  excellent  examples  of 
fevere  reafoning  and  fagacious  inveftigation)  will 
alfo  be  of  fingular  uie  in  preferving  our  youth 
from  error,  in  every  fubfequent  part  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  will  teach  them  to  arrange,  and  me* 
thodize,  and  conned  their  thoughts  ;  to  examine 
the  arguments  of  others  with  a  nice  and  critical 
penetration  ;  to  purfue  them  through  a  long  con¬ 
catenation  of  dependent  propofitions,  and  dif¬ 
cover  whether  any  link  in  the  chain  of  proofs  be 
wanting;  to  diftinguifh  fenfe  from  found,  ideas 
from  words,  hafty  and  peremptory  decifions  from 
juft  and  legitimate  conclufions.  It  will  put  them 
upon  their  guard  againft  bold  and  novel  opinions, 
elpecially  if  addrefled  to  the  imagination  by 
Itrokes  of  wit,  or  to  the  heart  by  affedting  defcrip- 
tions,  rather  than  to  the  underftanding  by  found 

*  Swift’s  propofal  for  correcting,  improving,  and  afcertain- 
ing  the  Englifli  tongue  .  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Oxford. 
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and  conclufive  reafoning.  By  keeping  therr 
judgement  in  conftant  exercife,  it  will  improve 
and  ftrengthen  that  excellent  and  ufeful,  but  toa 
little  regarded,  faculty.  It  will  inftrudt  them  in 
the  feveral  degrees  of  certainty,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  proof,  of  which  different  fubje&s  are 
capable  ;  the  juft  grounds  of  doubt,  affent,  or 
difbelief  ;  the  true  limits  and  extent  of  the  hu¬ 
man  underftanding  ;  that  precife  point,  in  fhort, 
at  which  our  curiofity  ought  to  ftop,  and  beyond 
which,  all  is  uncertainty,  conjecture,  and  dark- 
nefs. 

The  firft  fuitable  employment  of  our  minds, 
thus  improved,  is  to  turn  their  new  acquired  fa- 
gacity  inward  upon  themfelves,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  beft  ethical  writers,  antient  and  modern, 
to  make  a  careful  infpeftion  into  their  own  won¬ 
derful  frame  and  constitution.  This  leads  us  into 
the  province  of  moral  philosophy;  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  lhall  perceive  more  diftinctly,  the 
nature  and  true  value  of  the  rational,  the  focial, 
the  felfilh,  principles  of  aCtion  within  us,  and 
what  tenour  of  life  they  point  out  to  us  as  beft 
accommodated  to  our  circumftances,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  the  moft  fubftantial  happinefs. 
By  leading  young  people  early  into  fuch  enquiries 
as  thefe,  many  things  may  be  taught  them  of  un- 
fpeakable  ufe  to  themfelves  and  others,  and  many 
admirable  rules  fuggefted  to  them  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  their  future  conduCt. 

.After  this  furvey  of  the  moral ,  it  is  time  to 
contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  material  world. 
The  great  volume  of  nature  is  therefore  now 
thrown  open  to  the  ftudent.  He  is  led  by  the 
hand  of  fcience  through  all  the  ufeful  and  fublime 
difcoveries  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  He 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  feveral  properties  of 
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matter,  in  all  its  various  forms  and  modifications, 
on  this  globe  of  earth  ;  and  furnifhed  with  prin¬ 
ciples  for  increafing  and  improving  the  conveni¬ 
ences  of  common  life.  He  is  then  transported 
to  diflant  planets  and  other  worlds.  He  invedi- 
gates  the  laws  that  govern  their  revolutions,  and 
the  forces  that  retain  them  in  their  orbits.  “  He 
“  confiders  the  fun  when  it  lhineth,  and  the 
«  moon  walking  in  brightnefs  V’  and  all  the  holt 
of  heaven  (landing  in  array  before  him  :  and 
fometimes  extends  his  thoughts  even  beyond  thefe, 
beyond  the  reach  of  fenfe,  to  new  firmaments 
and  new  lights,  rifing  up  to  his  imagination,  in 
endlefs  fucceffion,  through  the  regions  of  un¬ 
bounded  fpace.  But  fo  far  is  he  from  being  “  fe- 
“  cretly  enticed  f,”  asfome  have  formerly  been, 
to  convert  his  admiration  of  thefe  glorious  lumi¬ 
naries,  into  an  impious  adoration  of  them,  that 
they  ferve  only,  as  they  naturally  fhould  do,  to 
carry  him  up  to  their  great  Author,  even  the 
“  Father  of  lights  'He  fees  the  deity  plain¬ 
ly  written  in  thefe  fplendid  characters,  he  derives 
from  them  the  juded  and  mod  magnificent  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  and  thus 
lays  a  firm  and  folid  foundation  for  the  fuperdruc- 
ture  of  natural  religion,  which  forms  the 
next  great  objeft  of  his  attention. 

In  the  purfuit  of  this  mod  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  he  will  perceive  how  far  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  nature  and  of  reafon  are  capable  of  going, 
in  edabliflfing  thofe  great  fundamental  truths  of 
religion  ;  the  being  of  a  God,  a  fuperimending 
Providence,  a  moral  government  of  the  univerfe, 
the  effential  and  unalterable  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  a  future  date 

*  job  xxxi.  26.  f  lb.  xxxi.  27,  %  James  i.  ij. 
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of  exiftence  and  of  retribution,  and  the  obligati¬ 
ons  which  fuch  a  fyftem  of  things  impofes  on 
every  rational  agent  to  conform  his  conduct  to 
the  will  of  his  Creator  ;  %  as  far  as  it  can  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  from 
the  genuine  fentiments  of  nature,  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
himfelf.  In  thefe  refearches,  he  will  find  light 
enough  to  determine  an  honeft  and  unprejudiced 
mind  to  the  belief  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
momentous  doCtrines,  and  obfcurity  enough  to 
make  him  earneftly  wifh  for  clearer  evidence, 
and  more  authentic  information,  on  fubjeCts  of 
fuch  infinite  importance. 

After  thefe  enquiries,  the  ftudent’s  next  advance 

is  to  METAPHYSICAL  SPECULATIONS.  Thefe, 

it  mud  be  owned,  have  been  but  too  often  em¬ 
ployed  in  undermining  and  fubverting  the  cleared 
principles  of  morality  and  religion.  But  when 
carried  only  to  a  certain  point,  under  the  directi¬ 
on  of  a  found  judgement  and  an  honed  mind, 
forne  knowledge  of  them  may  be  attended  with 
fingular  advantages  *.  It  will  fecure  the  young 
dudent  from  being  caught  in  the  fnares  which 
fophids  fometimes  weave  out  of  thofe  delicate 
materials  ;  will  teach  him  to  abdraCt,  and  gene¬ 
ralize,  and  fimplify  his  ideas ;  will  qualify  him  to 
drag  out  fahhood  and  fcepticifm  from  the  midd 
of  thofe  obfcure,  and  intricate,  and  crooked 
mazes,  in  which  they  love  to  wander ;  to  deteft 

*  A  very  convincing  proof  of  this  we  have  lately  had,  in  that 
mod  maderly  piece  of  reafoning,  called,  Divine  Benevolence 
ajj'erted,  &c.  by  Dr.  Balguy.  Whoever  has  read  this  with  the 
attention  it  requires  and  deferves,  will  mod  earnedly  wifh  that 
nothing  may  prevent  the  learned  author  from  gratifying  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  that  larger  work,  of  which  the  treadle  we  are  fpeaking 
of  is  only  a  fmall  fpeeimen. 
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the  endlefs  errors,  into  which  exceflive  fubtilty 
and  falfe  refinement  muft  necefiarily  lead  us ;  to 
perceive  that  a  quick  underftanding  may  as  eafil) 
mils  the  middle  point  where  truth  refides,  by  go¬ 
ing  beyond  it,  as  a  dull  one,  by  falling  fhort  of 
it ;  and  that  there  are  in  religion,  as  in  all  fci- 
ences,  certain  primary  and  fundamental  truths, 
which  are  only  obfcured  by  much  reafoning,  and 
which,  after  having  been  once  firmly  eftablilhed, 
fhould  be  laid  up  as  firft  principles  in  the  mind, 
where  no  fubtle  objections  or  acute  diftinCtions 
fhould  be  allowed  to  weaken  or  deflroy  their 
force. 

Thus  do  each  of  the  feveral  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing,  which  compofe  the  plan  oi  education  in  this 
place,  contribute  fomething  towards  the  sober- 
mindedness  recommended  by  St.  Paul.  And, 
what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance,  the  fund  oi 
knowledge  which  our  youth  will  probably  acquire 
in  the  profecution  of  thefe  ftudies,  nay,  even  the 
very  difficulties  which  may  fometimes  obftruCt 
their  progrefs,  will  gradually  prepare  their  under- 
Handings  for  the  admiffion  oi  ftill  nobler  ideas, 
and  fublimer  contemplations.  In  their  purfuit, 
more  efpecially,  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
they  will  find,  as  I  before  remarked,  fo  much 
wanting  to  give  compleat  fatisfa&ion  to  the  mind, 
that  they  cannot  but  fee  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
fome  more  perfect  fyitem  of  doCtrines  and  of 
duties,  to  fupply  the  many  defeats  of  natural  re¬ 
ligion,  to  ftrengthen  its  obligations,  to  enforce  it 
with  proper  fanCtions,  and  to  give  it  a  vital  and 
effectual  influence  upon  the  heart. 

Under  the  impreffion  of  fuch  reflexions  as  thefe, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  a  properer  time 
for  carrying  the  young  academic  ftill  one  ftep  fur¬ 
ther,  and  giving  him  fome  infight  into  the  nature, 
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the  defign,  the  evidences,  and  the  precepts  of  the’ 

CHRISTIAN  REVELATION. 

But  here  unfortunately  we  are  obliged  to  flop. 
For  this  mod  important  part  of  education  no 
adequate ,  no  public  provifion  is  yet  made  in  this 
univerfity.  Revealed  religion  has  not  yet  a  pro¬ 
per  rank  affigned  it  here  among  the  other  initia¬ 
tory  fciences  ;  is  not  made  an  indifpenfable  qua¬ 
lification  for  academical  honours  and  rewards ; 
has  not*  in  fhort,  all  that  regard  paid  to  it,  which 
its  own  intrinfic  worth,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  at  prefent  attending  it,  feem  to  demand. 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  unbounded  freedom 
is  now  indulged  to  the  publication  of  the  mod 
licentious  opinions;  and  that  thefe  are  not,  as 
formerly,  confined  to  bulky  volumes  of  infideli¬ 
ty,  or  to  dull  and  phlegmatic  reafoners,  but  are 
difperfed  throughout  the  nation  in  the  molt  com¬ 
modious  and  pleafing  vehicles,  in  works  of  fancy 
and  amufement,  and  even  ufeful  information, 
which  diffufe  irreligion  almod  imperceptibly^ 
through  the  kingdom,  and  on  which  men  of  real 
genius  do  not  fcruple  to  wafte  their  time  and  mis¬ 
apply  their  talents.  Thefe  are  the  books  mod 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands,  and  to  captivate  the 
hearts,  of  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  at 
that  very  dangerous  period  of  life,  when  they 
fird  leave  their  colleges  to  mingle  in  the  great 
fyorld  ;  and  on  thefe,  if  they  have  not  here  been 
taught  founder  principles  and  better  things,  they 
will  mod  probably  form  their  notions  of  religion, 
and  regulate  their  future  conduct.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  very  great  part  of  thofe  who  are  bred  up 
among  us  to  the  church,  and  from  whofe  pious 
labours  we  mud  chiefly  hope  for  a  remedy  to  thefe 
evils,  are  frequently  obliged,  by  the  flraitnefs  of 
their  circumdances,  to  enter  on  the  minifterial 
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office  within  a  very  fhort  time  after  they  have 
taken  their  firft  degree*  and  are*  many  of  them* 
immediately  engaged  in  large  and  laborious  cures* 
If,  therefore*  they  have  not  before  this  time  ac^ 
quired  fome  tolerable  knowledge  of  their  profef- 
fion,  how  can  they  undertake  to  explain  the  Gof- 
pel  to  others,  and  defend  it  againft  fo  many  for¬ 
midable  oppofers  ?  In  the  two  other  learned  pro- 
feffions  law  and  physic,  a  regular  courfeot  ftudy 
in  the  theory  of  each  is  generally  deemed  requi* 
fite,  before  thofe  who  engage  in  either,  think  it 
lafe  or  creditable  to  venture  on  the  practical  part 
of  their  bufinefs.  And  it  will  be  difficult,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  to  affign  a  fatisfadtory  reafon*  why  a  com¬ 
petent  fund  of  profeffional  knowledge  is  not  equal¬ 
ly  neceffary  to  the  divine,  previous  to  his  em¬ 
barking  in  the  various  and  laborious  fundtions  of 
his  facred  calling  ;  unlefs  it  be  maintained,  that 
the  future  falvation  of  mankind  is  a  matter  of  lels 
importance  than  their  temporal  property  or  their 
bodily  health. 

Does  it  not  then  feem  highly  advifeable  for  us 
to  turn  our  thoughts  a  little  more  towards  this 
great  object  than  has  been  hitherto  deemed  re- 
quifite  ?  It  is  true*  indeed,  that  fome  acquaintance 
with  the  abftrufer  fciences  may  be  a  very  proper 
foundation  even  for  theological  learning.  But  it 
cannot  furely  be  neceffary  to  lay  this  foundation 
fo  exceedingly  deep  as  is  here  generally  done.  It 
cannot  be  neceffary  to  confume  the  flower  and 
vigour  of  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  very  firft 
ftage  as  it  were  of  its  literary  progrefs ;  to  occupy 
it  wholly  for  three  entire  years  in  thefe  preparatory 
ftudies,  when  it  fhould  be  going  on  to  the  cc  prin- 
“  ciples”  and  elements  at  lead  “  of  the  dodtrine 
iC  of  Chrift  *  '/*  fhould  be  advancing  gradually 
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from  the  foundation  to  the  fuperftrutture  ;  fhould 
be  learning  under  wife  and  experienced  64  maf- 
44  ter-builders,”  to  erect  that  facred  edifice  of 
divine  knowledge  which  mult  be  its  ftrong  hold 
and  fortrefs  againft  the  many  adverfaries  it  will 
foon  have  to  contend  with.  If  this  great  work  is 
not  carried  on  to  a  certain  point,  during  the  courfe 
of  education  in  this  place ;  when  can  we  hope 
that  it  ever  will  ?  They  who  come  here  with  a 
view  to  the  means,  not  of  acquiring  but  of  adorn¬ 
ing  a  fortune,  no  fooner  quit  this  literary  retire¬ 
ment,  than  they  engage  with  ardour  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  purfuits  of  falhionable  life,  and  have  feldom 
either  inclination  or  leifure  for  fludies  of  a  ferious 
nature.  They  who  are  deftined  to  fecular 
profeffions,  or  other  adtive  employments,  find 
themfelves  after  leaving  this  place,  fo  fully  occu¬ 
pied,  firft  in  learning,  and  then  difcharging,  the 
duties  of  their  refpective  vocations,  that  they  can 
fcarce  ever  bring  themfelves  to  beftow  that  degree 
of  attention  on  religious  enquiries  which  their  im¬ 
portance  deferves.  It  is  here,  then,  or  no  where, 
that  this  great  objedl  mult  be  brought  home  to 
their  thoughts,  and  made  a  part,  an  effential  part, 
of  their  academic  acquirements.  And  this  ne- 
ceflity  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  is  ftill  more 
apparent  with  refpedt  to  thofe  who  are  fent  here 
to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  paftoral  office  ;  whofe 
peculiar  province  and  bufinefs  it  will  be  to  inftruft 
the  people  committed  to  their  care  44  in  the  words 
44  of  eternal  life/’  and  who  muft  therefore  never 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  hazard  of  that  infulting 
queftion,  44  Thou  that  teacheft  another,  teacheft 
44  thou  not  firft  thyfelf  ?>> 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  with  pleafure,  that  in  many  private 
colleges,  the  great  outlines  of  the  Chriftian  dif- 
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penfation  are,  by  the  excellent  tutors  with  which 
this  place  abounds,  explained  and  llluftrated 
very  able  manner  to  their  refpeaive  pupils.  But 
if  there  be  any  weight  in  what  has  been  here  lug- 
gefted,  it  will  be  well  worthy  ot  our  confiderati- 
on,  whether  fomething  more  than  this  is  n°t.n°^ 
become  neceffary  ;  whether  it  will  not  be  high  y 
fuitable  to  the  dignity,  the  fanftity  of  this  tru  y 
refpeftable  and  learned  body,  to  lend  the  whole 
weight  of  their  authority  to  io  good  a  cauie  ;  to 
aflift  private  inftructions  by  public  incitement ;  to 
give  forne  fignal  academical  encouragement  to  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  fomething  that  fhould  make 
the  cultivation  of  it  not  only  higly  reputable,  but 
indifpenfably  neceffary.  And,  fortunately  lor  us , 
the  way  is  eafy  and  open  to  the  execution  or  any 
fuch  defign.  That  noble  fpirit  of  emulation, 
which  fo  eminently  diftinguifhes  the  youth  ot  this 
place,  and  puthes  them  on  to  the  mod  wonderful 
attainments  in  the  abdrufed  fciences,  affords  iu 
an  opportunity,  which  no  other  feminaiy  in  the 
world  can  furnifh,  of  raifing  whatever  fruit  we 
pleafe  from  fo  generous  a  ftock.  We  have  only 
to  make  revealed  religion  an  ejfential  part  of  uni - 
fuerfity  learning ,  and  aflign  to  it  a  proper  fliare 
of  the  ufual  honorary  rewards,  and  it  will  foon 
be  purfued  with  the  fame  ardour  of  mind  and 
vigour  of  application,  as  all  the  other  parts  of  li¬ 
terature.  The  current  of  ftudy  amongft  us, 
which  was  generally  thought  to  run  too  ftrongly 
towards  mathematical  fubjecls,  has  or  late  years, 
by  means  of  the  excellent  inffitutions  in  favour  of 
claflical  learning,  been,  in  fome  degree,  diverted 
into  another  and  more  ufeful  courfe.  By  the 
method  here  propofed,  (or  any.  other  of  the  fame 
tendency  which  Ihould  be  judged  more  eligible) 
there  would  be  one  more,  and  that  a  dill  nobler 
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channel  opened  to  it :  and  fome  few  of  thofe  ma¬ 
ny  hours,  and  thofe  fine  talents,  which  are  (till  I 
tear  too  lavithly  wafted  here  on  abftraft  fpecula- 
tions,  in  the  moft  precious  and  improveable  part 
ot  lire,  would  be  then  more  profitably  employed 
m  learning  the  rudiments  of  evangelical  truth  ; 
and  thereby  enabling  one  part  of  our  youth  to 
preferve  their  religious  principles  uncorrupted  by 
the  artifices  of  infidelity,  in  their  future  commerce 
with  the  world  ;  and  the  other  part  to  become 
powerful  defenders  and  fuccefsful  difpenfers  of 
the  word  of  God  *. 

This  univerfity  had,  in  the  conclufion  of  the 
laft  century,  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  a  ftu- 
pendous  fyftem  of  philofophy,  ere&ed  by  its  great 
difciple  Newton,  on  the  immoveable  bafis  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  demonftration  ;  which,  by  degrees, 
fupplanted  and  overthrew  a  vifionary  though  in¬ 
genious  reprefentation  of  nature,  drawn  by  fancy, 
and  fupported  by  conjefture.  Animated  with  this 
fuccefs,  let  it  now  endeavour  to  pulh  its  conquefts 
ftill  further  into  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  er- 

^  Since  the  fird  publication  of  this  fermon,  fome  advance 
has  been  made  towards  the  accompliHunent  of  the  author’s 
willies.  Mr.  Norris,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Norfolk  (into 
whofe  hands  fome  extracts  from  this  difeourfe  happened  to  fall) 
left  by  h:s  will,  a  few  years  ago,  a  rent-charge  of  a  hundred 
guineas  a  year,  for  the  edabliihment  and  maintenance  of  a 
ProfeiTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  for  the  foie  purpofe 
of  reading  leftures  to  the  dudents  there,  on  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
velation-  To  this  he  added  twelve  pounds  a  year  for  a  medal 
and  fome  books,  as  a  premium  for  the  bed  profe  Englifh  efTay 
on  the  fame  fubjeCt.  It  would  be  a  real  confolation  to  the  friends 
of  religion,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  whofe  province  it  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  candidates  for  orders,  if  thefe  well-meant  inditutions,  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  fubfidiary  one  which  the  wifdom 
of  the  univerfity  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  fliould  in  due  time 
effectually  anfwer  the  great  purpofes  enlarged  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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ror,  to  banifh  from  the  kingdom  the  extravagant 
conceits  of  modern  fcepticifm,  no  leis  deftitute  of 
all  foundation  in  truth,  utility,  and  found  reason¬ 
ing,  than  the  philosophical  romance  of  Defcartes y 
and  to  eftabhfh  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  the  Bii- 
tilh  youth,  a  religion  founded  not  on  “  the  entic- 
«  ing  words  of  man’s  wifdom,”  but  on  “  de- 
«  monftration  of  the  fpirit  and  of  the  power  of 
“  God 

This  will  be  to  promote,  in  the  moll  effe&ual 
manner,  the  benevolent  purpofes  of  thofe  great 
and  pious  benefa&ors  we  are  now  going  to  com¬ 
memorate  ;  whofe  firjl  objed  in  thefe  magnificent 
foundations  was,  undoubtedly,  the  advancement 
of  religion  ;  who,  with  a  true  greatnefs  of  foul, 
carried  their  views  forwards  into  eternity ,  and 
plainly  meant,  that  in  thefe  elegant  retreats,  we 
ftould  not  only  lay  the  foundations  of  immortal 
fame  on  earth,  but  qualify  ourfelves  for  obtain¬ 
ing,  through  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  a  real 
and  truly  glorious  immortality  in  heaven, 

*  i  Cor.  4,  5. 
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KEEP  THE  SABBATH-DAY,  TO  SANCTIFY  IT 
^fTrZHE  L0RD  THY  GOD  HATH  COMMANDED 


T H  E  appropriation  of  one  day  in  feven  to 
X  the  purpofes  of  religion,  is  a  pradice  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Jewifli  and  the  Chriftian  revelations. 
And  it  is  a  practice  fo  full  of  wifdom,  utility, 
and  humanity,  that  it  may  well  be  produced  as 
one  argument  among  many  others  ftill  more 
convincing,  of  their  divine  original. 

.(BI  Cfuting  toS,etherthe  primary  inftitution 

of  the  fabbath,  as  related  in  the  Book  of  Gene- 
lis,  and  the  alterations  it  afterwards  received  from 

Zr^T*  h:S  aP°ftles’  i£  is  evident  that 
the  Cbri/hMfaMath  is  to  be  confidered  under  two 
diitind  points  of  view. 

Firlt.  As  a  day  of  reft  from  labour. 

Secondly.  As  a  day  fet  apart  for  the  public 
worlhip  of  God. 

i  ft.  As  a  day  of  reft  from  labour 


ex  ,  ......  mi,  viuuuiua  or  it 
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under  no  lefs  a  penalty  than  that  of  death  * , 
Our  divine  matter,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
•other  inftances,  greatly  (oftened  the  feverity  o( 
that  law.  But  yet  it  was  plainly  his  intention, 
that  there  ihould  be  a  general  ceffation  of  labour 
on  this  day.  The  original  reafon  for  this  part  ol 
the  inftitution  ftiil  fubiifted  in  his  days,  and  muft 
fubfift  till  the  end  of  time  ;  namely,  that  it  might 
be  a  (landing  memorial  ot  the  great  work  of  crea¬ 
tion,  from  which  the  almighty  Author  of  it  reji~ 
ed ,  or  ceaj'ed ,  on  the  feventh  day,  and  therefore  he 
bieffed  and  fandified  that  day  for  ever.  To  this 
Chrift  himfelf  added  another  reafon,  ot  a  fimilar 
nature  ;  having  on  the  following  day  refied  from 
the  great  work  ot  redemption,  which  ne  com- 
pleated  by  riling  from  the  dead.  Our  abftinence, 
therefore,  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life 
oft  the  Lord’s  day,  is  a  tacit  kind  of  acknow¬ 
ledgement  that  we  were  created  by  God,  and  re¬ 
deemed  by  Chrift,  and  that  we  are  duly  fenfible 
of  the  duties  refulting  from  thofe  relations.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  our  Lord  himfelf  very 
religioufty  obferved  the  reft  of  the  fabbath ;  which 
he  no  otherwife  interrupted  than  by  miracles  of 
mercy  and  compaffion.  And  we  may  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  conclude,  that  the  very  fame  benevolence 
of  difpofition  which  dictated  thefe  humane  excep¬ 
tions,  would  prompt  him  alfo  to  improve  and  en¬ 
force,  both  by  his  doftrine  and  example,  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule  of  rejiing  on  the  feventh  day.  For 
never  was  there  any  injunction  lo  replete  with 
k'indnefs  and  compaffion  to  the  whole  human 
race,  efpecially  to  the  lowed  and  molt  wretched 
part  of  it,  as  this.  There  cannot  be  a  more  pleai- 
ing  or  a  more  confolatory  idea  prefented  to  the 


#  Exod.  xxxv.  2, 
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human  mind,  than  that  of  one  univerfal  panfe  of 
labour  throughout  the  whole  Chriftian  world  at 
the  fame  moment  of  time;  diffufing  reft,  comfort,, 
and  peace  through  a  large  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  affording  eale  and  refrefhment,  not 
only  to  the  lowed  part  of  our  own  fpecies,  but  to 
their  fellow-labourers  in  the  brute  creation.  Even 
thefe  are  enabled  to  join  in  this  filent  a£t  of  ado¬ 
ration,  this  mute  kind  of  homage  to  the  great 
Lord  of  all  :  and  although  they  are  incapable  of 
any  fentiments  of  religion,  yet  by  this  means  they 
become  Jharers  in  the  blejfings  of  it.  Every  man 
of  the  leaft  fenfibility  muft  fee,  muft  feel  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  fuch  an  inftitution  as  this ; 
and  muft  fee,  at  the  fame  time,  the  cruelty  of  in¬ 
vading  this  moft  valuable  privilege  of  the  inferior 
clafs  of  mankind,  and  breaking  in  upon  that  fa~ 
cred  repofe,  which  God  himfelf  has,  in  pity  to 
their  fufferings,  given  to  thofe  that  ftand  moft  in 
need  of  it.  It  was  a  point  in  which  it  highlv  be¬ 
came  the  majefty  and  the  goodnefs  of  heaven  it- 
felf  to  interpofe.  And  happy  was  it  for  the  world 
that  it  did  lo.  for,  had  man,  unfeeling  man,  been 
left  to  himfelf,  with  no  other  fpur  to  compaffion 
than  natural  inftind,  or  unaftifted  reafon,  there  is 
but  too  much  ground  to  apprehend  he  would 
have  been  deaf  to  the  cries  of  his  labouring  bre¬ 
thren,  would  have  harraffed  and  worn  them  out 
with  inceffant  toil  ;  and  when  they  implored,  by 
looks  and  figns  of  diftrefs,  fome  little  intermiffion, 
would  pernaps  have  aniwered  them  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Pharaoh’s  tafk-mafters,  “  Ye  are  idle, 
ye  aie  idle.  i  here  fh all  not  aught  of  your 
daiiy  talks  be  diminifhed  ;  let  more  work  be 

laid  upon  them,  that  they  may  labour  there- 
“  in  V’ 


*  Exod.  v.  9.  11,17. 
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That  this  is  no  uncandid  reprefentation  of  the 
natural  hardnefs  of  the  human  heart,  till  it  is  fub- 
dued  and  foftened  by  the  influences  of  divine 
grace,  we  have  but  too  many  unanfwerable  proofs, 
in  the  favage  treatment  which  the  Haves  of  the 
antients,  even  of  the  moll  civilized  and  polilhed 
antients,  met  with  from  their  unrelenting  mafters. 
To  them,  alas  !  there  was  no  fabbath,  no  feventh 
day  of  red  1  1  he  whole  week.,  the  whole  year, 
was,  in  general,  with  but  few  exceptions  one  un¬ 
interrupted  round  of  labour,  tyranny,  and  op- 
preinon. 

To  thefe  inhumanities  the  merciful  temper  of 
our  religion  has  in  a  great  meafure  put  an  end  ; 
but  there  are  others,  ariling  from  the  moft  Ihame- 
ful  intrulions  on  the  facred  leifure  of  the  fabbath, 
which  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome. 
Look  into  the  ftreets  of  this  great  metropolis  on 
the  Lord’s  day,  and  fee  whether  they  convey  the 
idea  of  a  day  of  reft.  Do  not  our  fervants  and 
our  cattle  feem  to  be  almott  as  fully  occupied  on 
that  day  as  on  any  other  ?  And,  as.  if  this  was  not 
a  fufficient  infringement  of  their  rights,  we  con- 
trive,  by  needlefs  entertainments  at  home,  and 
n^edlefs  journies  abroad,  which  are  often  by  choice 
and  inclination  referved  for  this  very  day,  to  take 
up  all  the  little  remaining  part  of  their  leiiure 
time.  A  fabbath-day’s  journey  was,  among  the 
lews  a  proverbial  expreffion  lor  a  very  fhort  one. 
Amo’r.  As  it  cm  have  no  Inch  meaning  affixed  to 
it.  That  day  feems  to  be  contidered  by  too  ma- 
nv,  as  fet  apart,  by  divine  and  human  authority, 
for  the  purpofe,  not  of  reft ,  but  ot  its  dired  op- 
pofite,  the  labour  of  travelling  ;  thus  adding  one 
day  more  of  torment  to  thofe  generous  but 
wretched  animals  whole  fervices  they  hire  ,  an 
who, being  generally  {trained  beyond  their  fttength 
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the  other  fix  days  of  the  week,  have,  of  all  crea¬ 
tures  under  heaven,  the  bed  and  mod  equitable 
claim  to  fufpenfion  of  labour  on  the  feventh.  Con- 
fiderations  luchasthefe  may  perhaps  appear  to  fome 
below  the  dignity  of  this  place,  and  the  folemnity 
of  a  Chridian  affembly.  But  benevolence,  even 
to  the  brute  creation,  is,  in  its  degree,  a  duty,  no 
lefs  than  to  our  own  fpecies  ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  Solomon  as  a  driking  feature  in  the  character 
of  a  righteous  man,  that  66  he  is  merciful  even  to 
“  his  bead.”  He,  without  whofe  periniflion 
“  not  a  fparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  and  who 
“  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him,” 
will  not  differ  even  the  meaned  work  of  his  hands 
to  be  treated  cruelly  with  impunity.  He  is  the 
common  father  of  the  whole  creation.  He  takes 
every  part  of  it  under  his  protection.  He  has,  in 
various  paffages  of  Scripture,  expreffed  his  con¬ 
cern  even  for  irrational  creatures,  and  has  declar¬ 
ed  more  efpecially,  in  the  mod  explicit  terms, 
that  the  red  of  the  fabbath  was  meant  for  our  cat¬ 
tle  and  our  fervants  as  well  as  for  ourfelves. 

II.  But  ceffation  from  labour  is  not  the  only 
duty  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  Although  it  is  to  be  a 
day  of  reft ,  yet  it  is  not  to  be,  what  too  many 
feem  willing  to  make  it,  a  day  of  indolence  and  in¬ 
activity.  There  are  employments  marked  out  for 
it  of  a  very  important  nature  ;  and  of  thefe  the 
fird  and  mod  effential  is, 

THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  OF  God. 

It  is  evident,  botii  from  reafon  and  feripture, 
that  public  worfhip  is  a  mod  ufeful  and  indifpen- 
fable  duty.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  if  this  du- 
ty  is  to  be  performed,  fome  fixed  and  dated  time 
for  performing  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary ;  for 
•without  this  it  is  impoffible  that  any  number  of 
perfons  can  ever  be  collected  together  in  one  place. 
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Now  one  day  in  feven  feems  to  be  as  proper  and 
convenient  a  portion  of  our  time  to  be  allotted  to 
this  ufe,  as  any  other  that  can  be  named,  “  The 
returns  of  it  are  frequent  enough  to  keep  alive 
the  fenfe  of  religion  in  our  hearts,  and  dilfant 
enough  to  leave  a  very  fufficient  interval  for  our 
worldly  concerns. ” 

If  then  this  time  was  fixed  only  by  the  laws, 
or  even  by  the  cuftoms  of  our  country,  it  would 
be  our  duty  and  our  wifdom  to  comply  with  it, 
Confidering  it  merely  as  an  antient  ufage ,  yet  if 
antiquity  can  render  an  ufage  venerable,  this 
mult  be  of  all  others  the  moji  venerable  ;  for  it  is 
coeval  with  the  world  itfelf.  Rut  it  had  more¬ 
over,  as  we  have  feen,  the  fanction  of  a  divine 
command.  From  the  very  beginning  of  time  God 
bleffed  and  fanCtified  the  feventh  day  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  religion  *.  That  injunction  was  again 
repeated  to  the  Jews  in  the  molt  folemn  manner 
at  the  promulgation  of  their  lav/  from  mount  Si¬ 
nai  f,  and  once  more  urged  upon  them  by  Mofes 
in  the  words  of  the  text :  “  Keep  the  fabbath- 

day,  to  fanCtify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
6C  commanded  thee.55 

After  our  Lord’s  refurreCtion,  the  firft  day  of 
the  week  was,  in  memory  of  that  great  event, 
fubllituted  in  the  room  of  the  feventh  ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  prefent,  that  is,  for  almoft  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  years,  it  has  been  conffantly  fet  a- 
part  for  the  public  w  or  (hip  of  God  by  the  whole 
Chriftian  world  :  And,  whatever  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  there  may  have  been  in  other  refpeCts,  in 
this  all  parties,  fefts,  and  denominations  of  Chrif- 
tians  have  univerfally  and  invariably  agreed.  By 
thefe  means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  on  this  day  many 

f  Exod.  xx.  8,  9,  10,  11. 
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millions  of  people,  in  almoft  every  region  of  the 
earth,  are  at  one  and  the  laine  time  engaged  in 
proftrating  themfelves  before  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  offering  up  their  facrifice  of  prayer,  praife, 
and  thankfgiving  to  the  common  Lord  of  all  <c  in 
“  whom  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
44  being.” 

There  is  in  this  view  of  the  Lord’s  day  fome- 
thing  fo  wonderfully  awful  and  magnificent,  that 
one  would  think  it  almoft  impoffible  for  any  man 
to  refill  the  inclination  he  mud  find  in  himfelf  to 
join  in  this  general  affembly  of  the  human  race  ; 
64  to  go  with  the  multitude,”  as  the  pfalmift  ex- 
preffes  it,  “  into  the  houfe  of  God,”  and  to  take 
a  part  in  a  folemnity  fo  ftriking  to  the  imaginati¬ 
on,  fo  fuitable  to  the  majefty  of  Heaven,  fo  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  wants,  the  neceffities,  the  infirmities,  the 
obligations,  and  the  duties  of  a  created  and  a  de¬ 
pendent  being. 

That  they  who  avow  an  open  contempt  of  all 
religion,  and  profefs  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  without  any  belief  of  his  exiftence,  or  at 
lead  of  his  providential  fuperintendence  ;  that 
thefe,  I  fay,  fhould  think  it  a  very  needlefs  wade 
of  time  to  attend  divine  fervice,  can  be  no  wonder. 
But  that  any  perfon,  who  calls  himfelf  a  difciple 
of  Chrid,  or  even  a  believer  in  one  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  fhould  either  totally  neglect,  or  but  rarely 
frequent,  the  public  worfhip  of  God  on  that  only 
day  which  laws  both  human  and  divine  have  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it,  is  an  indance  of  contempt  for  the 
mod  facred  and  mod  ufefui  inditutions,  which  one 
fnould  hardly  be  difpofed  to  credit,  if  condant 
and  melancholy  experience  did  not  too  clearly 
prove  the  reality  of  the  faft.  We  fee  continual¬ 
ly  that  the  mod  trivial  pretences  of  weather,  of 
jndifpofition,  of  bufinefs,  of  company;  pretences 

which 
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which  would  not  be  fuffered  to  interfere  one  mo¬ 
ment  with  any  favourite  purfuit,  or  amufement ; 
are  thought  reafons  of  fufficient  weight  tojuftify 
us  in  flighting  the  exprefs  commands*  and  de¬ 
ferring  the  fervice  of  our  Maker  and  our  Redeem¬ 
er.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  thefe 
neglefts  have  generally  been  obferved  to  be  mod 
prevalent  among  thofe  whofe  education  and  rank 
in  life  fhould  have  furnifhed  them  with  the  bed 
principles,  and  the  compleated  knowledge  of  their 
duty  ;  whofe  example  is  mod  open  to  obfervation, 
and  has  the  greated  influence  on  public  manners; 
whofe  large  proportion  of  worldly  bleflings  de¬ 
mands  a  more  than  ordinary  warmth  of  gratitude 
to  Heaven  ;  and  whofe  fituation  expofes  them  to 
fuch  a  variety  of  trying  circumdances  as  require  a 
more  than  ordinary  {hare  of  divine  affidance  #. 

But  fuppofing  our  attendance  on  the  houfe  of 
God  to  be  fuch  as  it  ought,  there  dill  remains  a 
queflion  of  no  fmall  importance,  How  are  we  to 
employ  the  remaining  part  of  the  Lord’s  Day? 
Are  we  to  dedicate  it  altogether  to  private  devo¬ 
tion  and  religious  meditation,  to  feclude  ourfelves 
from  all  fociety,  and  to  aflfume  an  affected  gloom 
of  countenance  and  feverity  of  deportment  ;  or, 
may  we  freely  give  the  reins  to  our  inclination  for 
pleafure,  and  indulge  ourfelves  without  referve  in 
all  the  ufual  gayeties  and  amufements  of  the  other 
fix  days  in  the  week  ?  Both  thefe  extremes  may 
be  feen  among  different  denominations  of  Chrif- 

*  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  prefent  remark¬ 
able  thinned  of  our  churches  on  Sundays,  at  the  Eaft  as  well 
as  the  Weft  end  of  the  town  (more  especially  at  the  time  of 
evening  fervice,  which  is  now  but  too  generally  given  up  as 
quite  fuperfluous)  is  a  proof,  that  neglect  of  divine  worfhip  is 
not  confined  to  the  great,  but  has  pervaded  almoft  every  clafs 
of  people  in  this  capital. 
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tians  in  foreign  kingdoms ;  and  they  have  each, 
at  different  periods,  been  adopted  in  this.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  a  book  of  fports 
and pajiimes  for  Sundays  was  fet  forth,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  good  people  of  this  land  by  a 
prince  *,  who  has  been  fometimes  celebrated  for 
his  wifdom,  but  who  in  this  inftance  certainly  was 
not  wife.  It  gave  great,  and,  it  muff  be  owned, 
juft  offence  to  the  rifmg  fe&  of  Puritans  ;  who, 
in  the  next  reign,  thinking  it  impoffible  to  recede 
too  much  from  the  former  profanations  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  ran  with  too  much  vehemence  into 
the  oppofite  extreme  ;  and  converted  the  mod 
joyful  of  all  feftivals  into  a  day  of  filent,  fullen, 
auftere  referve,  and  a  rigorous  abftinence  from 
everything  that  had  the  fmallefl  tincture  of  good- 
humour.  When  allthefe  extravagancies  had  fub- 
fided,  and  the  conffitution,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical,  recovered  its  ancient  form,  the  Church 
of  England,  with  that  wifdom  and  moderation 
which  have  generally  governed  its  decifions,  took 
a  middle  courfe  with  refpeS  to  the  obfervation  of 
Sunday.  In  conformity  to  antient  flatutes  and 
ufages,  it  difeouraged  all  public  fpe&acles  and  di- 
verfions,  but  allowed  the  more  rational  pleafures 
of  fociety,  and  the  chearfulnefs  of  friendly  inter- 
courfe  and  converfation  ;  thus  drawing  the  line, 
with  a  difereet  and  a  fkilful  hand,  between  the 
two  oppofite  extremes  of  pharifaical  precifenefs, 
and  fecular  diffipation.  This  prudent  medium 
has  now  for  many  years  been  preferved  among  us; 
but  how  much  longer  it  will  be  preferved,  feems 
at  prefent  no  eafy  matter  to  fay.  The  licenfe  of 
the  times  however  daring  in  other  refpefts,  had 
hitherto  fpared  the  day  confecrated  to  our  Maker, 


*  James  the  Firft, 
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But  it  has  now  carried  its  outrages  even  into  that 
once  awful  fan&uary.  In  the  very  midd  of  all 
our  dangers  and  didreffes,  when  it  did  not  feeni 
to  be  quite  the  time  for  fetting  Heaven  at  defiance, 
new  invafions  of  the  Sabbath  have  fprung  up 
with  furprifing  effrontery  ;  and  we  are  rapidly  de¬ 
parting  from  that  fimplicity,  fobriety,  and  purity, 
in  which  this  holy  feftival  has  been  delivered  down 
to  us  by  our  anceftors.  Various  places  of  amufe- 
ment  for  the  Sunday  evening,  unknown  to  for¬ 
mer  ages,  unknown,  I  believe,  to  any  other  Chrif- 
tian  country,  have  been  openly  announced,  and, 
to  the  dilgrace  of  our  religion  and  our  laws,  have 
been  as  openly  frequented 

But  how  can  we  wonder  at  thefe  ftrange  extra* 
vaganctes  in  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people,  when 
they  only  improve  a  little  on  the  liberties  taken 
by  too  many  of  their  fuperiors  ?  If  they  fee  mag¬ 
nificent  gaming-houfes  erefted,  and  publicklv  re- 
forted  to  on  the  Lord’s  Day  ;  if  they  fee  that 
pernicious  amufement  admitted  on  the  fame  day 
even  into  private  families  ;  if  they  fee  numerous 
and  fplendid  affemblies  didurbing  the  repofe,  and 
violating  thefan£Uty  of  the  Sunday  evening,  what 
do  we  think  muff  be  the  confequence  ?  Is  it  net 
apparent  that  they  will  learn  from  their  betters 
the  fatal  leffon  of  infulting  the  mod  venerable 
cuftoms  of  their  country,  and  the  mod  facred  or¬ 
dinances  of  Heaven  ?  that  they  will  foon  even 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  wifclom  of  the  legiflature  has, 
t>y  an  exprefs  adt  of  Parliament,  efedtually  lupprelled  thefe  nui- 
iances  ;  fome  of  which,  from  the  bed  and  moft  authentic  in¬ 
formations  1  have  reafon  to  believe  were  nurferies  of  popery, 
infidelity,  and  vice.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  fame  high  au¬ 
thority  will,  at  a  proper  time,  proceed  to  the  correction  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  abufes,  that  ftill  infringe,  in  a  flagrant  degree,  the  retl 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  but  which  it  was  thought 

■sot  prudent  to  include  in  the  above-mentioned  adt. 

*  * 
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excel  their  matters,  and  carry  their  contempt  ol 
decency  far  beyond  the  original  examples.  01  it, 
which  made  the  firft  impreffion  on  their  minds  . 

But  apart  from  thefe  confequences,  which  are 
already  but  two  vifible,  it  behoves  every  man  who 
indulges  himfelf  in  any  unwarrantable  freedoms 
on  the  Lord’s  Day,  to  confider  very  ferioufly, 
what  fpirit  he  is  of,”  and  what  the  turn  of 
mind  mutt  be  from  whence  fuch  conduft  iprings. 
If,  after  having  fpent  fix  days  out  of  feven  in  a 
conftant  round  of  amufements,  he  cannot  e.xift 
without  them  even  on  the  feventh,  it  is  high  time 
for  himto  look  to  his  own  heart,  to  check  his. gree¬ 
dy  appetite  for  pleafure,  and  toput  himlelf, without 
delay,  under  the  direction  of  higher  and.  better 
principles.  If  we  cannot  give  up  thefe  follies  one 
day  in  the  week,  how  fhall  we  bring  ourfelves  to 
part  with  them,  as  at  laft  we  mutt,  for  ever  ? 
Would  it  not  be  infinitely  more  wife  and  prudent 
to  difentangle  ourfelves  from  them  by  degrees, 
and  to  try  whether  it  is  not  pofiible  to  acquire  a 
relifh  for  worthier  enjoyments  ?  To  affift  us  in 
this  mod  ufeful  work,  and  to  put  this  world,  and 
all  its  frivolous  purfuits,  for  a  few  moments  out 
of  our  thoughts,  was  one  great  purpole  of  the 
Chriftian  Sabbath  ;  and  it  is  a  purpofe  for  which 
wre  of  the  prefent  times  ought  to  be  peculiarly 
thankful.  For  a  day  of  reft  from  diverfions,  is 
now  become  as  neceffary  to  one  part  of  the  world, 
as  a  day  of  reft  from  labour  is  to  the  other.  Let 
us  then  give  ourfelves  a  little  refpite,  a  little  re¬ 
freshment  from  the  fatigue  of  plealure.  Let  us 
not  fuffer  diverfions  of  any  kind,  much  lefs  of  a 
fufpicious  and  a  dangerous  kind,  to  intrude  on 
that  fmall  portion  of  time  which  God  has  appro¬ 
priated  to  himfelf.  The  whole  of  it  is  barely 
fufficient  for  the  important  ufes  to  which  it  is 

deftined. 
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cfeftined,  and  to  defraud  our  Maker  of  any  eon- 
fideraoie  part  of  it  is  a  fpecies  of  facrilege. 

,  But  how  then  (you  will  fay)  (hall  we  fill*  up  all 
thole  dull,  tedious  hours,  that  are  not  fpent  in 
the  public  fervice  of  the  church  ?  How  {hall  we 
prevent  that  almoft  irrefiftible  languor  and  hea- 
vmds  which  are  fo  apt  to  take  poffeffion  of  our 
minds,  for  want  of  our  ulual  diverfions  and  occu¬ 
pations  on  this  day  ? 

Sorely  it  can  require  no  great  ftretch  of  inven¬ 
tion  or  ingenuity  to  find  out  means  of  employing 
our  vacant  time,  both  innocently  and  agreeably. 
Betides  the  fociety  and  converfation  of  our  friends, 
from  which  we  are  by  no  means  precluded,  might 
we  not  for  a  few  hours  find  amufement  in  con¬ 
templating  the  wifdom,  the  power,  the  goodnefs 
of  God  in  the  works  of  his  creation  ?  And  minht 
we  not  draw  entertainment,  as  well  as  improve¬ 
ment,  from  fome  of  the  fublimer  parts  of  that 
fa  ere  d  volume  which  contains  cc  the  words  of 


eternal  life/5  and  with  which  therefore  it  lurely 
concerns  us  to  have  fome  little  acquaintance  ? 

Or,  if  more  -  aftive  recreations  are  required, 
what  think  you  of  that  which  you  may  make  as 
active  as  you  pleafe,  and  which  was  in  fa  ft  the  fu- 
preme  delight  of  our  divine  mafter,  the  recreation 
cf  doing  good  ?  If,  for  inftance,  it  be  at  all  necef- 
fary  (and  when  was  it  ever  more  neceffary  ?)  to 
infill  into  the  minds  of  your  children  found  prin¬ 
ciples  cf  virtue  and  religion  •  if  you  have  any 
plans  of  benevolence  to  form,  any  afts  of  kind- 
jiefs  or  companion  to  execute  ;  if  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  injuries  which  ought  to  be  repaired  ;  if 
you  have  received  injuries  which  ought  to  be  for- 
given  ;  if  friends  or  relations  are  at  variance. 


whom  by  a  leafonable  interpofition  it  would  be  ea- 
fy  to  reconcile  ;  if  thofe  you  moil  efteem  and 

love 
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love  (land  in  need  of  advice,  of  reproof,  of  affift- 
ance,  of  fupport ;  if  any  occafions,  in  Ihort,  pre- 
lent  themfelves  of  convincing  the  unbeliever,  ot 
reclaiming  the  finner,  of  faving  the  unexperienc¬ 
ed,  of  inftru&ing  the  ignorant,  of  encouraging 
the  penitent,  of  Toothing  the  afflicted,  ot  protect¬ 
ing  the  oppreffed  ;  how  can  you  more  profitably, 
or  more  delightfully,  employ  your  Sunday  ieifure, 
than  in  the  performance  of  fuch  duties  as  these; 
in  demonftrating  your  piety  and  gratitude  to  God, 
by  diffufmg  joy  and  comfort  to  every  part  you 
can  reach  of  that  creation,  which  was  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  from  which  he  retied  on  the  »e- 

venth  day  ? 

Occupations  like  thefe  are  in  their  own  nature 
chearful  and  enlivening,  infinitely  more  fo  than 
that  mod  gloomy  of  all  amufements,  which 
too  often  fubftituted  in  their  room.  They  are 
fuited  to  the  charader  of  the  day.  They  partake 
in  iovne  meafure  of  its  fan£lity.  They  are  ijas  all 
the  amufements  of  fuch  a  day  ought  to  be)  re¬ 
fined,  intellectual,  fpiritual.  They  fill  up,  with 
propriety  and  confiftency,  the  intervals  of  divine 
worthip,  and,  in  concurrence  with  that,  will  help 
to  draw  off  our  attention  a  little  from  the  objects 
that  perpetually  furround  us,  to  wean  us  gradual¬ 
ly  and  gently  from  a  feene  which  we  mult  Come 
time  or  other  quit,  to  raife  our  thoughts  to  high¬ 
er  and  nobler  contemplations,  “  to  fix  our  affcc- 
tions  on  things  above,”  and  thus  qualify  us  for 
entering  into  t  licit  heavenly  sabbath,  ih<7t 
everlasting  rest,  of  which  the  Chrillian  fab- 
bath  is  in  feme  degree  an  emblem,  and  for  which 
it  was  meant  to  prepare  and  fanoYify  our  fouls. 


S  £  R- 
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I  Co  Re  i.  22,  23,  24. 

THE  TEWS  REQUIRE  A  SIGN,  AND  THE  GREEKS 
SEEK  AFTER  WISDOM ;  BUT  WE  PREACH  CHRIST 
CRUCIFIED,  UNTO  THE  JEWS  A  STUMBLING- 
BLOCK  AND  UNTO  THE  GREEKS  FOOLISHNESS, 
BUT  UNTO  THEM  WHICH  ARE  CALLED,  BOTH 
JEWS  AND  GREEKS,  CHRIST  THE  POWER  OF 
GOD  AND  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 

ONE  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the.  difguft 
which  many  perfons  have  taken  at  the  Goi- 
pel  of  Chrift,  is  the  very  common,  but  very  un¬ 
fair  practice  of  judging  of  it  by  pi  ccoucclvcd  tx- 
pedations.  They  are  not  content  to  take  what 
God  thinks  fit  to  give  ;  to  confider  what  it  is 
that  the  Chriftian  Revelation  really  pretends,  to, 
w-hat  the  ends  are  which  it  has  in  view,  and  how 
thofe  pretentions  are  fupported  and  thofe  ends 
anfwered  1  but  they  fit  down  and  fancy  *.o  th^ui- 
felves  what  kind  of  a  religion  the  Almighty  ought 
to  propofe,  and  they  fhould  chufe  to  receive ; 
and  then,  not  finding  Chriftianity  correfpond  to 
thefe  imaginations,  they  are  difappointea  ana  of¬ 
fended,  and  rejeft  the  offer  ot  falvation  made  to 

them,  becaufe  it  is  not  made  precifely  in  then 

own 
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own  way.  Many  inftances  of  this  unreafonable 
and  perverfe  conduct  might  be  produced  from  the 
writings  both  of  antient  and  modern  infidels. 
But  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  text  for  a 
very  remarkable  one  ^  which  will  at  once  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  the  general  pofition  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  fuggeft  fotne  ufeful  and  feafonable 
reflexions. 

Both  Jews  and  Greeks  were,  it  feems,  exceed¬ 
ingly  offended  at  the  crofs  of  Chriji  at  the  doc- 
trine  of  a  cruciued  Saviour,  or  deliverer  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  what  were  the  grounds  of  this  great 
offence  ?  1  he  apoft le  plainly  tells  us.  The  rea- 
lon  was,  ‘  because  the  Jews  required  a  fign,  and 
“  the  Greeks  fought  after  wildom.”  That  is, 
becauie  they  had  each  of  them  previoufly  fettled 
their  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  God  ought 
to  interpofe  for  the  reformation  and  prefervation 
of  mankind ;  and  therefore,  whatever  contra- 
difted  thefe  ideas  which  they  had  taken  up,  would 
appear  to  them  m  the  higheft  degree  improbable 
and  abfurd. 

The  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  by  taking  in  too 
literal  a  fenl'e  fome  high-wrought  figurative  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  Meffiah’s  fpiritual  kingdom  and 
glory  (efpecially  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the 
prophet  Daniel  *)  and  by  laying  more  ftrels  on 
thefe  mifinterpreted  paffages,  and  the  groundlefs 
traditions  of  the  Pharilees,  than  on  the  plainer 
and  more  intelligible  parts  of  the  prophetical 
writings,  had  worked  themfelves  into  a  firm 
perfuafion,  that  the  promifed  Saviour  was  to  be 
a  great  and  powerful  temporal  prince.  They 
imagined,  therefore,  that  his  firfc  appearance  on 
earth  would  be  fuitable  to  fuch  a  character,  fplen- 


*  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 
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did  and  magnificent ;  that  he  would  by  a  ferieS 
of  victories,  or  fome  decifive  blow,  not  only  ref- 
cue  them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  but  even  ex¬ 
tend  the  bounds  and  reftore  the  luftre  of  the  an- 
tient  Jewifh  kingdom. 

When  therefore,  as  the  text  exprefTes  it, they 
cc  required  a  fign,”  they  did  not  mean  any  great 
miracle  in  general,  nor  even  (as  is  commonly 
fuppofed)  any  kind  of  fign,  without  diftin&ion, 
given  from  heaven ;  but  they  meant,  probably, 
that  precife  individual  fign  abovementioned,  the 
fign  of  the  Mejfiab  coming  with  vifible  glory  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven ,  with  his  holy  angels  round  him, 
the  other  enfigns  of  celeltial  grandeur 
I  his  illufhrious  appearance  of  their  promifed  de¬ 
liverer,  they  confidered  as  fo  eflential  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  fo  indifpenfable  a  mark  of  his  heavenly 
original,  that  they  diftinguifhed  it  by  the  name 
of  the  fign  of  the  Son  of  Man ,  the  fign  of  his 
coming  j.  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  they 
frequently  demanded  this  fign,  even  immediately 
alter  our  Saviour  had  worked  the  molt  aftonilhing 
miracles  J.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  becaufe  they 
thought  that  no  regard  was  due  either  to  mira¬ 
cles,  or  to  any  other  evidences,  fo  long  as  that 
capital  and  decifive  one,  that  fign  from  heaven , 
on  which  they  had  let  their  hearts,  was  wanting'. 
And  this  accounts  alfo  for  another  thing,  no  left 
extraordinary,  at  which  fome  perfons  have  been 
much  furprized  and  offended  ;  namely,  that  our 
Saviour  conllantly  refufed  to  give  them  the  fic rn 
they  demanded.  II  this  fign,  it  is  faid,  would 

*  See  Gerard  on  the  Genius  and  Evidence  of  Chriftianity 

t  Matth.  xxiv.  3,  30. 
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have  convinced  and  converted  them  ;  why  fhould 
they  not  have  been  gratified  with  it  ?  The  tael  was, 
that  they  could  not  poffibly  be  gratified  with  it  ; 
becaufe  it  was  inconfiftent  with  that  humble  and 
lowly  character,  in  which,  for  the  wifeft  reafons, 
God  defigned,  and  the  prophets  foretold,  that  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  fhould  actually  appear. 
The  fign  they  wifhed  for,  was  founded  on  an 
expe&ation  of  his  descending  vifibly  from  heaven 
to  this  lower  world  with  the  utmoft  fplendor  and 
magnificence.  Whereas  it  was  always  intended 
and  predicted  that  he  fhould  be  born  of  an  earthly 
parent ;  fhould  live  in  an  obfeure  and  indigent 
condition  of  life ;  fhould  be  defpifed,  rejected, 
put  to  death  upon  the  crofs,  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  rife  from  it  again  the  third  day.  And  there¬ 
fore  his  almoft  conftant  reply,  when  they  afked 
a  fign,  was,  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation 
«  feeketh  after  a  fign,  and  there  fhall  no  fign 
«  be  given  it,  but  the  fign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  V* 
By  which  figurative  allufion,  he  meant  to  fignify 
his  own  death,  burial,  and  refurre&ion.  This 
was  in  effect  faying  to  them,  “  You  afk  a  fign 
from  heaven ;  but  the  only  fign  I  lhall  vouchfafe 
to  give  you,  will  be  a  fign  from  the  earth .  In¬ 
stead  of  defeending  from  above,  as  you  expert, 
in  vifible  pomp  and  triumph,  I  fhall  rife  with  {till 
greater  triumph  from  the  grave,  after  being  num¬ 
bered  three  days  with  the  dead.” 

Still  however  they  perfifted  in  demanding  their 
favourite  fign  \  and  with  this  falfe  idea  of  the 
Meffiah’s  character  on  their  mind,  which  could 
never  be  rooted  out,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  very 
ill  difpofed  they  muft  be  to  receive  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  humble,  fuffering,  crucified  Redeemer. 


*  Matth.  xii.  39 ;  xvi.  4. 
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That  he  was  “  the  fon  of  a  carpenter  ;  that  he 
44  was  born  at  an  inn,  and  laid  in  a  manger  ; 
44  that  he  eat  and  drank  with  publicans  and  fin* 
44  ners,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  bead,” 
thefe  were  circumftances  of  themfelves  fully  luf- 
ficient  to  {hock  their  prejudices  and  difguff  their 
pride.  But  when  he  was  moreover  betrayed  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  mocked,  and 
buffeted,  and  fcourged,  and  at  length  nailed  to 
the  crofs  ;  this  they  muff  confider  as  the  moft 
undeniable  proof  of  his  being  an  impoftor,  and 
would  as  foon  have  believed  Barabbas  to  have 
been  their  Meffiah  as  him.  If,  indeed,  even 
then,  he  would  have  given  them  what  they 
wanted,  a  fign  from  heaven  ;  if  he  would  have 
come  down  from  the  crofs,  would  have  made  his 
appearance  again,  as  from  Heaven ,  with  every 
external  mark  of  celeffial  magnificence,  and  re- 
ffored  the  kingdom  again  to  Ifrael,  they  declared 
that  they  would  ftill  have  believed  on  him.  “  If 
46  he  be  the  king  of  Israel,’5  faid  they,  “  let 
44  him  now  come  down  from  the  crofs  *,”  let 
him  openly  Ihow  his  regal  power,  “  and  we  will 
44  believe  him.”  He  faved  others,  it  is  true,  he 
worked  many  affoniflffng  miracles;  but,  unlefs 
he  faved  himfelf  too,  unlefs  he  anfwered  their 
exalted  notions  of  the  Meffiah,  he  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  the  Son  of  God.  His  miracles  muff 
have  been  wrought  by  Beelzebub,  and  he  as  lit¬ 
tle  worthy  of  credit  as  the  malefactors  who  buf¬ 
fered  with  him. 

Such  were  the  prepoffeflions  which  made 
Christ  crucified  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  Jews.  The  prejudices  which  made  him 
foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  were  of  a  differ- 

*  Matth.  xxvii  42. 
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ent  nature.  The  Greeks  were  at  that  time,  when 
the  Gofpel  was  firft  preached  to  them,  as  they 
had  been  long  before,  the  polite  fcholars  and  the 
fafhionable  philofophers  of  the  age.  The  great 
bufinefs  and  delight  of  thefe  men  was  to  fpecu- 
late  on  nice  metaphyfical  points,  fuch  as,  the  firft 
principles  and  elements  of  things,  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  the  nature  of  the  human  foul,  the  chief 
good,  the  feveral  divifions  of  virtue,  the  origin 
of  good  and  evil,  and  other  fubjects  of  the  fame 
kind.  In  thefe  difquifitions,  all  that  they  aimed 
at  was,  not  to  arrive  at  certainty  (for  that  many 
of  them  declared  to  be  abfolutely  impoffible) 
much  lefs  to  apply  the  refult  of  their  deputations 
to  any  one  ufeful  purpofe  of  life  ;  but  merely  to 
indulge  an  infatiable  appetite  lor  fomething  new, 
to  gratify  an  idle  and  vain  curiofity,  to  amufe 
thetnfelves  and  others  with  fubtle  arguments  and 
acute  diftinCtions,  to  Ihow  their  ingenuity  in  ma¬ 
naging  a  difpute,  in  propofmg  captious  and  artful 
queftions,  in  creating  doubts  and  railing  difficul¬ 
ties  on  the  plained  points,  in  refining  and  ex¬ 
plaining  away  every  topic  they  difcu fifed  into  per¬ 
plexity  and  confufion,  and  leaving  the  mind  more 
diffatisfied  and  uninformed  at  the  conclufion  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate.  This  they 
imagined,  like  many  other  philofophers  in  our 
own  times,  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  human 
wifdom ;  they  thought  it  worthy  of  the  gods 
thetnfelves  ;  and  that  of  courfe,  whoever  came 
cornmiffioned  from  Heaven  to  teach  religion  to 
mankind,  would  teach  it  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
fchools,  with  the  fubtlety  of  a  fophift,  and  the 
eloquence  of  a  rhetorician.  It  is  eafy  to  com 
ceive,  then,  how  exceedingly  they  mud  be  dif- 
appointed,  when  a  new  religion  was  propofed  to 

them,  confiding  chiefly  of  a  few  plain  fads,  and 

practical 
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practical  precepts,  calculated,  not  to  amufe  the 
fancy,  but  to  reform  the  heart ;  delivered  with¬ 
out  method  or  ornament,  by  a  fet  of  artlefs  un¬ 
learned  men,  who  only  related  what  they  had 
feen  and  heard,  and  proved  the  truth  of  what 
they  laid,  not  by  fine-fpun  arguments,  or  florid 
declamations,  but  irmf  plain  unfalhionable  kind 
of  way,  by  facrificing  all  that  was  dear  to  them, 
and  laying  down  their  lives  in  teftimony  to  their 
dodrines.  As  far,  indeed,  as  thofe  dodrines 
were  new,  they  would  be  well  received.  For  the 
Athenians,  as  we  learn  from  the  higheft  authori¬ 
ty,  “  fpent  their  time  in  nothing  elfe,  but  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  fome  new  thing  When 
therefore  St.  Paul  came  to  Athens,  and  preached 
to  that  celebrated  fchool  of  philofophy  “  Jefus 
“  and  the  refurredion,”  they  were  extremely 
ready  to  give  him  the  hearing,  and  brought  him 
to  the  Areopagus,  faying,  “  May  we  know  what 
“  this  new  dodrine  whereof  thou  fpeakeft  is  ? 

for  thou  bringell  certain  Ji range  things  to  our 
“  earsf.5j>  But  when  they  heard  what  thefe 
flrange  things  were,  belief  in  one  supreme 

CREATOR  AND  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  WORLD,  RE¬ 
PENTANCE,  AMENDMENT  OF  LIFE,  CHRIST  CRU¬ 
CIFIED  AND  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD,  A  GENE¬ 
RAL  RESURRECTION,  A  FUTURE  JUDGEMENT, 

(Ji range  things  indeed  to  the  ears  of  an  Athenian) 
iome  “  mocked  him,”  laughed  at  the  feeming 
incredibility  of  what  he  told  them  ;  others  faid, 
“  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter  J 
not  probably  with  any  view  of  enquiring  into 
the  evidence  of  facts  (the  very  firft  and  principal 
enquiry  that  was  neceflary  to  be  made)  but  of 
entering  into  long  and  learned  difquifitions  on 

*  A£b  xvii.  21.  f  lb.  xxii.  19,  20.  f  A£ts  xvii,  32. 
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the  nature  and  the  fitnefs  of  the  truths  in  which 
they  were  inftrufted.  They  expected  to  have  all 
the  difficulties  relating  to  jesus  and  the  resur¬ 
rections  cleared  up  to  them  in  the  mod  pleating 
and  fatisia&ory  manner,  to  have  all  the  reafons 
on  which  God  afted  laid  open  before  them,  and 
all  his  proceedings  with  mankind  juftified  on  the 
principles  of  human  wifdom.  Till  this  were 
done,  the  doftrine  of  Christ  crucified  would 
always  appear  “  foolifhntfs  to  the  Greeks. 99 
The  pride  of  philofophy,  and  the  felf-fufficiency 
of  learning,  would  never  fubmit  to  believe,  that 
a  man  who  fuliered  like  a  common  malefactor 
could  be  a  teacher  fent  from  God  ;  that  the  death 
of  fo  excellent  and  innocent  a  perfon  could  be  of 
any  benefit  to  mankind  ;  that  God  would  make 
ufe  of  means  to  accompliffi  his  ends,  fo  totally 
dilfierent  from  thofe  which  a  Greek  philofopher 
would  have  fixed  on  ;  and  that  no  better  and 
more  credible  method  of  inflruCting  and  faving 
the  world  could  have  occurred  to  Infinite  Wif¬ 
dom.  The  feeming  abfurdity  of  all  this  would 
ihock  the  Pagan,  no  lefs  than  the  ignominy  of  it 
did  the  foils  of  Abraham.  Show  us  the  meaning 
and  propriety  of  this  plan,  Paid  the  Greek  ;  fhow 
us  the  dignity  and  fplendor  of  it,  Paid  the  Jew  : 
prove  to  us,  Paid  the  one,  the  confiftency  of  thefe 
doctrines  with  the  magnificent  defcriptions  of  the 
Meffiah,  by  the  prophets  ;  reconcile  it,  faid  the 
other,  to  the  principles  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe. 

And  in  what  manner  now  does  St.  Paul  treat 
thefe  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  crofs  ? 
Does  he  go  about  to  accommodate  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  temper  of  his  opponents  ?  Does  he 
endeavour  to  palliate  and  lolten,  to  conceal  or 
pafs  flightly  over,  to  explain  away  or  apologize 
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for,  this  offenfive  article  ?  No  iuch  matter.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  well-known  prejudices  againft 
a  crucified  Redeemer,  we  find  him  conftantly,  and 
boldly,  and  in  the  mod  exprefs  terms,  afferting* 
that  the  Saviour  whom  he  preached,  whofe  difci- 
ple  he  was,  and  on  whom  he  wifhed  all  mankind 
to  believe,  was  put  to  death  upon  the  crofs,  and 
gave  himfelf  a  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  the  whole 
world.  He  well  knew  how  fhocking  this  would 
found  to  fome,  and  how  abfurd  to  others  $  but  he 
perfifted  in  his  courfe  ;  he  felt  the  truth  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fad  ;  and,  regardlefs  of  confe- 
quences,  he  declared  it  every  where  aloud,  and 
left  it  to  work  its  own  way.  “  I  am  not  afliam- 
ed,”  fays  he,  “  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  for  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  falvation,  to  every 
one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  firft,  and  alfo  to 
the  Greek  *.”  “  God  forbid  that  I  fhould  glo¬ 
ry,”  fays  he,  in  another  place,  “  fave  in  the 
crofs  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  by  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
world  f.”  And  it  is  evidently  in  the  fame 
itrain  of  triumph  and  exultation,  that  he  fpeaks  of 
this  dodrine  in  the  text.  “  The  jews  require  a 
fign,  and  the  Greeks  feek  after  wifdom;  but 
we”  (regardlefs  of  both)  u  preach  Chrift  cru¬ 
cified,  to  the  Jews  a  ftumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  fooliftmefs ;  but  unto  them  which 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Chrift  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wifdom  of  God*” 

The  inferences  I  mean  to  draw  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  obfervations,  are  thefe  two  that  follow. 

I.  The  firft  is,  that  the  friends  of  Revelation 
have  no  need  to  be  difturbed  or  alarmed  at  a  cir* 
cuinfiance  which  has  been  fometimes  dwelt  upon 
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with  exprefiions  of  furprize  and  concern ;  namely, 
that  all  thofe  virtuous  and  learned  philofophers, 
who  lived  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
“  adorned  the  times  in  which  they  flouriffted,  fuch 
as  Seneca,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  Ta¬ 
citus,  Plutarch,  Galen,  EpiCtetus,  and  Marcus 
Antoninus,  either  overlooked  or  rejected  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  that  their  language  or 
their  filence  equally  difeovered  their  contempt  for 
the  Chriftians,  who  had  in  their  time  diffufed 
themfelves  over  the  Roman  empire 

Ihe  fimple  faCl,that  thefe  eminent  men  did  not 
embrace  Chriftianity ,  is  admitted  ;  and  concerned , 
undoubtedly,  every  compaffionate  mind  mult  be 
at  fo  unhappy  an  inftance  of  perfeverance  in  er¬ 
ror  ;  but  whoever  reflects  on  what  has  been  faid 
above,  will  not  be  much  furprized ,  that  Christ 
crucified  fhould  be  foolishness  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  fage  as  well  as  to  the  Greek .  That  fame  phi¬ 
losophy,  which,  we  are  told,  “  had  purified  their 
minds  from  the  prejudices  of  fuperilition,”  had 
fubflituted  in  their  room  certain  other  prejudices, 
that  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Gofpel,  if  ever  they  condefcended  to  be¬ 
lt  ow  a  fingle  thought  upon  it,  or  to  make  the  lead 
enquiry  into  it ;  which  is  far  from  being  certain. 
Full  of  fyftem  and  of  fcience,  of  the  all  fufficien- 
cy  of  reafon,  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
the  abfolute  perfection  of  Stoical  wifdom  and  vir¬ 
tue,  they  muff  needs  regard  with  fupercilious  con¬ 
tempt  an  unfyffematical  and  unfcientifical  religion, 
firfl  promulged  in  an  unpolifhed  and  unlettered 
corner  of  the  world,  by  the  fon  of  a  carpenter, 
who  never  ftudied  at  Athens  or  at  Rome  ;  preach- 

*  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  vol.  i.  p,  516. 
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cd  afterwards  by  illiterate  fifhermen  and  mecha¬ 
nics,  and  received  with  eagernels  by  the  illiterate 
populace.  I  hey  would  never  endure  a  religion 
that  rejected  the  aid  of  eloquence  and  learning,  in 
the  purfuit  of  which  they  had  Ipent  their  lives  j  a 
religion  that  laid  open  the  weaknefs  and  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  inefficiency  of  our 
own  powers,  either  to  lead  us  to  a  juft  knowledge 
of  our  duty,  or  fupport  us  in  the  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  it,  without  fupernatural  aid  ;  which  incul¬ 
cated  the  neceffity  of  a  mediator,  a  redeemer,  a 
fan&ifier,  and  required  the  very  unphilofophicai 
virtues  of  meeknefs,  humility,  contrition,  felf- 
abafement,  felf-denial,  renovation  of  heart,  and 
reformation  of  life  ;  which  taught  the  do&rines 
of  a  refurre&ion  from  the  grave,  and  an  eternal 
exiftence  in  another  world,  doctrines  that  appear¬ 
ed  to  them  not  only  perfe&ly  ridiculous,  but 
even  impojfible  which  4C  chofe  the  foolilh  things 
44  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wife,”  ( a  title  pe¬ 
culiarly  arrogated  by  the  Stoics)  “  and  the  weak 
“  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
“  are  mighty  f;  calling  down  imaginations,  and 
every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itfelf  againft  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivi- 
“  ty  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Chrift  J. 
Thefe  were  do&rines  which  not  even  a  Stoical 
Jlave ,  much  lefs  a  Stoical  Emperor ,  could  ever  fub- 
mit  to  liften  to,  with  any  degree  of  patience. 
Where  then  can  be  the  wonder,  that,- on  minds 
labouring  under  fuch  ftrong  prepoffeffions  as  thefe, 
neither  the  internal  excellence,  nor  the  external 
proofs,  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  could  ever 
make  the  fmalleft  impreffion  ? 

*  A6ts  xvii.  32.  Plin,  Nat.  Hift.  ii.  7. 
f  i  Cor.  i.  27.  J  2  Cor,  x.  5. 
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II.  Ihe  next  inference  I  would  offer  to  your 
confideration  is,  that  although  the  dodnne  of 
Chri/i  crucified  is  one  of  thofe  which  are  the  molt 
offenfive  to  the  philofophers  and  difputers  of  this 
world,  yet  we  Ihould  not  be  in  the  lead  difmayed 
by  their  oppofition  to  it ;  nor  remit  any  thing  of 
our  diligence  and  earneftnefs  in  aflerting  the 
truth,  and  infilling  on  the  importance,  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  article  of  our  faith.  We  have  feen,  that 
at  the  very  firlt  publication  of  the  Gofpel,  this 
dodrine  gave  the  utmoft  fcandal  to  the  pride  of 
the  Jew,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  Greek.  We 
have  feen  too  what  little  regard  was  paid  to  them 
by  the  great  apoltle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  fame 
prejudices  do  in  fome  meafure  Hill  fubfift  ;  and 
deferve  to  meet  with  the  fame  treatment.  There 
are  Jews  and  Greeks  Hill  to  be  found  in  every 
Chriltian  country.  Unbelievers ,  I  mean  who  in 
their  way  of  thinking  and  reafoning  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  revelation  refemble  both  ;  who  are,  like 
the  former,  Ihocked  at  the  feetning  ignominy  of 
the  crofs,  and,  like  the  latter,  dil'gulled  with  the 
abfurdity  of  fuppofmg,  that  the  fufferings  and  the 
death  of  an  unoffending  individual,  and  of  one  too 
that  pretended  to  be  nothing  lefs  than  the  Son  of 
God,  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  falvation 
of  a  guilty  world.  It  concerns  not  us  to  latisfy  thefe 
faltidious  realoners.  The  only  proper  anfwer  to 
them  is,  that  our  faith  “  does  not  Hand  (and  was 
“  not  defigned  to  Hand)  in  the  wifdom  of  men, 
“  but  in  the  power  of  God  All  that  we  have 
to  do,  is  to  content  ourfelves  with  fads,  and  to 
receive  with  thankfulnefs  the  dodrine  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  as  we  find  it  delivered  in  the  plain,  and  ex- 
prefs,  and  emphatical  words  of  fcripture.  We 
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may  fafely  truft  ourfelves  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  rely  on  his  wifdom  for  the  belt  methods  of 
redeeming  us.  His  dealings  with  mankind  are 
truly  great  and  wife ,  but  he  does  not  conduft  him- 
felf  on  the  principles  of  worldly  grandeur,  or 
worldly  wifdom.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plainly 
his  intention,  in  this  and  a  thoufand  other  lnitanc- 
es,  to  humble,  and  mortify,  and  confound  them 
both.  We  have,  therefore,  no  reafon  to  be  afraid 
of  either,  “  for  the  foolilhnefs  of  God  is  wiler 
“  than  men,  and  the  weaknel's  of  God  is  ftrong- 
“  er  than  men  #.” 

Artful  and  ingenious  cavillers  will  attempt  to 
lead  us  into  long  difquifitions  and  fubtle  fpecula- 
tions  on  the  fubjeft.  They  will  ftart  innumera¬ 
ble  difficulties,  propofe  enfnaring  queftions,  and 
urge  us  with  a  variety  of  feeming  abfurdities. 
But,  unmoved  by  all  their  artifices,  let  us  hold 
fall  the  profeffion  of  our  faith  without  wavering, 
and  without philofophizing.  Unlefs  we  are  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  counfels  of  God,  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  comprehend  all  the  reafons  which  induced 
him  to  prefer  that  particular  method  of  redeeming 
us  which  he  has  chofen.  But  yet,  what  we  may 
underftand  of  it  is  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
it  is  admirably  well  calculated  for  the  purpofes 
which  it  feems  defigned  to  anfwer  •,  and  that  al¬ 
though  the  doctrine  of  the  crofs  is  “  to  them  that 
“  periffi,  foolilhnefs,”  “  yet  to  them  that  are 
“  called,”  that  is,  to  all  who  are  fincerely  difpofed 
to  embrace  the  offers  of  divine  mercy  made  to 
them  in  the  Gofpel,  it  is,  as  the  text  affirms  it  to 
be,  “Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
“  WISDOM  OF  God.”  To  enter  into  the  proof 
of  this  at  large  would  require  a  volume.  But 
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the  flighteft  and  mod  fuperficial  view  of  the  fub- 
jed  will  be  fufficient  to  fliow,  what  great,  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  feemingly  oppofite  ends  were  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  death  of  Chrift  upon  the  crofs. 

.  extraordinary  event,  the  power  of  death 

ltfeli,  and  the  dominion  of  Satan,  “  the  prince 
of  this  world,  were,  as  the  fcriptures  inform 
in'-,  at  once  deftroyed  It  gave  occafion  to  that 
molt  altonifhing  miracle,  the  refurredion  of  our 
Lord  from  the  dead.  It  was  a  feal  and  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  covenant  of  mercy  between  God 
and  man,  as  covenants  ufed  antiently  to  be  con- 
fii  med  by  facrifices.  It  was  a  completion  of  the 
antient  prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour,  and 
reconciled  that  apparent  contradidion  between 
the  defcription  of  his  temporal  fufferings  and  his 
fpiritual  glories,  which  fo  much  perplexed  and 
confounded  the  Jews.  It  taught  mankind  that 
hardelt  of  all  lefTons  (a  leflon  which  is,  God 
knows,  but  too  neceffary  for  every  human  beinrf 
in  his  paffage  through  the  world)  to  bear  the  cru°- 
elleft  indignities,  the  heaviefl  affiidions,  and  the 
acuteft  fufferings,  with  compofure,  patience,  meek- 
nefs,  and  refignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  It 
effeded,  what  of  all  other  things  feemed  the  moft 
difficult,  the  falvation  of  repenting  finners,  with¬ 
out  either  puniffiing  them,  or  weakening  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God’s  moral  government ;  and,  while 
it  afforded  affurance  of  pardon  for  pafl  offences, 
gave  no  encouragement  to  future  tranfgreffions. 
And  what  compleats  the  whole  is,  that  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  crofs,  which  by  the  proud  reafoners  of 
that  age  was  called  foolifhnefs ,  did  notwithstanding 
make  its  way  in  the  world  with  incredible  rapidi¬ 
ty,  and  produced  fuch  a  reformation  in  the  hearts 

*  2  Tim.  L  10.  Heb.  ii.  14 
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and  lives  of  men,  as  all  the  eloquence  and  fubtil- 
ty  of  the  greatefl  philofophers  could  never  accom- 
plifh.  When  we  redeCt  on  thele  things,  we  mult 
furely  allow,  that  although  there,  may  be  many 
things  in  the  doCtrine  of  redemption  to  us  inex¬ 
plicable,  yet  it  appears  plainly,  even  from  0111  im¬ 
perfect  conceptions  ot  it,  to  ha\e  been  a  molt 
eminent  proof  both  or  the  wifdom  and  the  power 

of  God. 

The  more  we  examine  into  it  the  more  we 
/hall  be  convinced  of  this  great  truth.  But  as 
there  is  now  no  time  for  any  further  enquiries  of 
this  nature,  I  (hall  difmifs  the  fubjeft  with  this 
one  obfervation— That  there  is  fo  far  from  being 
any  thing  in  the  doftrine  of  the  crofs  that  ought 
to  (hock  our  underftandings,  or  dagger  our  faith, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  us  the  ftrongeft 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  preten- 
fions.  He  well  knew  that  the  Jews  expeCted  in 
their  Meffiah  a  fplendid  victorious  deliverer,  and 
that  the  heathens  loved  to  be  amufed  with  philo¬ 
sophical  difputes  and  oratorical  harangues.  Had 
he  therefore  been  an  impoftor,  he  would  mod:  cer¬ 
tainly  have  accommodated  his  appearance  and  his 
doClrines  to  thefe  expectations.  But  by  teaching, 
living,  differing,  and  dying,  in  direCt  contradic¬ 
tion  to  thefe  deep-rooted  prepoffedions,  he  plainly 
fhowed  that  he  depended  on  the  force  of  truth, 
and  the  power  of  God  only,  for  the  fuccefs  of 
his  million.  In  the  fame  manner,  after  his  afcen- 
don,  when  the  Apodles  found  that  the  doCtrine 
of  thrift  crucified  gave  the  utmod  offence  to  their 
hearers,  was  to  the  “  jews  a  dumbling-block,  and 
cc  to  the  Greeks  fooliihnefs  had  they  aCted  on 
the  principles  of  mere  wordly  policy,  they  would 
quickly  have  changed  their  tone,  would  have  dif- 
•  fembled,  or  foftened,  or  concealed  this  obnoxious 
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article.  They  would  have  made  ufe  of  art  and  ina- 
nagement,  fimilar,  perhaps,  to  that  which  the  Je- 
fuits  in  China  are  laid  to  have  adopted.  It  is  a 
charge  brought  againlt  thofe  miffionaries  by  fome 
writers,  and  believed  by  others  of  confiderable  au¬ 
thority,  that,  finding  the  people  of  that  country  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fcandalized  at  the  doflrine  of  a  crucifi¬ 
ed  Redeemer,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  deny 
that  Chrift  was  ever  crucified.  They  affirmed, 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  calumny  invent¬ 
ed  by  the  Jews,  to  throw  a  difgrace  on  Chriftiani- 
ty.  And  what  did  they  gain  by  this  ingenious 
piece  of  craft  ?  Did  they  fecure  a  better  recepti¬ 
on  for  the  Gofpel,  and  eftablifh  themfelves  more 
firmly  in  the  good  opinion  of  mankind  ?  Alas  ! 
Chriftianity  no  longer  exiffs  in  China,  and  they 
themfelves  no  longer  exift  as  a  fociety.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  worldly  policy,  and  worldly  wif- 
dom.  And  had  the  apoftles  afted  on  the  fame 
principles,  they  would  have  met  with  the  fame 
fuccels.  But  they  purfued  the  maxims  of  “  that 
“  wifdom  which  is  from  above.”  Undifmayed 
by  the  offence  taken  at  the  do&rine  of  the  crofs, 
they  continued  to  preach  Chrijt  crucified.  They 
difdained  all  the  little  temporizing  arts  of  accom¬ 
modation,  all  unworthy  compliances  with  the 
prejudices  of  mankind.  They  loudly^  declared  to 
the  whole  world,  that  they  believed  the  do&rine 
of  the  crofs  to  be  a  divine  truth,  and  that  they 
thought  it  their  bounden  duty  to  perfift  in  preach¬ 
ing  it,  without  fear,  without  difguife,  and  with¬ 
out  referve.  They  were  perfuaded  that  God 
would  fome  way  or  other  take  care  to  profper 
his  own  work,  and  that  notwithflanding  all  oppo- 
fition  to  the  contrary,  “  their  labours  fhould  not 
“  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  The  event  fhowed 
that  their  reafoning  was  juft,  and  that  they  judged 
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right  in  obeying  God,  rather  than  humouring 
the  prejudices  and  caprices  ot  men.  I  he  luc- 
cefsful  and  triumphant  manner  m  which  the  Got- 
pel  made  its  way,  notwithlfanding  it  went  bear- 
in Z  the  crofs  of  its  divine  Author,  and  had  all 
the  power,  and  wealth,  and  eloquence  ot  the 
world  to  oppofe  it,  was  an  irrefiftible  proot,  that 
it  was  the  delign  ot  Providence,  not  by  t  e 
“  enticing  words  of  man’s  wifdom,  but  by  de- 
<c  monftration  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  power,  to 
«  fave  them  that  believe  ;  and,  by  what  was  call* 
e<  ed  the  foolijhnefs  of  the  crofs ,  to  detlroy  the 
“  wifdom  of  the  wife,  and  bring  to  nothing  the 
“  undemanding  of  the  prudent 

*  i  Cor.  ii.  4.  and  i.  9. 
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Jeremiah  xviii.  Part  of  iithVerfe. 

THUS  SAITH  THE  LORD  :  BEHOLD  I  FRAME  EVIL 
AGAINST  YOU.  RETURN  YE  NOW  EVERY  ONE 
FROM  HIS  EVIL  WAY,  AND  MAKE  YOUR  WAYS 
AND  YOUR  DOINGS  GOOD. 

WE  are  now  once  more  affembled  together, 
to  humble  ourfelves  before  Almighty 
God  *  ;  and,  fince  we  firft  met  here  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  a  moll  awful  and  alarming  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  fituation  of  our  affairs.  A  few  fuc- 
ceffes  in  the  beginning  have  been  followed  by  a 
feries  of  misfortunes.  Our  dangers  and  diltrefles 
have  multiplied  on  every  fide.  All  our  efforts  to 
extricate  ourfelves  from  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  are  furrounded,  have  proved  ineffectual.  And 
the  profpect  before  us  is  upon  the  whole  fuffici- 
ently  dark  and  uncomfortable. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  it  to  another  ob¬ 
ject  ;  to  ourfelves  I  mean,  to  our  own  conduct. 
Will  that  afford  us  any  confolation  ?  “  When 
“  tlle  judgements  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth,” 
we  are  told  that  “  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 


*  On  the  general  fall  in  1770. 
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will  learn  righteoufnefs  Have  thofe  judge¬ 
ments  which  now  prefs  fo  heavy  upon  us,  taught 
us  this  mod  ufeful  leffon  ?  In  proportion  as  our 
calamities  have  multiplied,  has  the  warmth  of  our 
piety  encreafed,  and  our  fins  and  our  follies  melt¬ 
ed  away  before  it  ?  *Twice  already  have  we,  in 
this  place,  and  on  this  very  occafion,  addreffed 
ourfelves  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ;  have,  with 
every  appearance  of  forrow  and  contrition,  con- 
feffed  our  fms,  and  acknowledged  that  they  have 
mod  defervedly  brought  down  upon  us  the  hea- 
vied  marks  of  God’s  difpleafure.  We  have  en¬ 
treated  pardon,  we  have  befought  compafiion,  we 
have  implored  affidance  and  prote&ion  ;  and  in 
return  have,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  vowed 
repentance  and  reformation.  Have  that  repent¬ 
ance  and  reformation  followed  ?  Has  one  fingle 
article  of  luxury  been  retrenched  (retrenched,  1 
mean,  from  principle)  one  favourite  vice  renounc¬ 
ed,  one  place  of  amufement,  one  fchool  of  de¬ 
bauchery  or  of  gaming,  fhut  up  ?  Do  we  keep  a 
dricler  guard  upon  all  our  irregular  appetites  and 
defires,  and  redrain  them  within  the  bounds  of 
temperance,  decency,  and  duty?  Are  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  nuptial  vow  more  faithfully  obferv- 
ed,  and  fewer  applications  made  to  the  legiflature 
for  the  diffolution  of  that  facred  bond  ?  Is  there 
a  more  plain  and  marked  difference  in  our  beha¬ 
viour  towards  the  virtuous  and  the  profligate  ; 
and  have  we  fet  ourfelves  with  greater  earneflnefs 
to  reprefs  the  bold  effrontery  of  vice,  by  treating 
it,  wherever  it  is  found,  with  the  indignation  and 
contempt  which  it  deferves  ?  Are  we  become  in 
any  degree  more  religious,  more  devout,  more 
difengaged  from  this  world,  more  intent  upon 
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the  next?  Are  our  hearts  touched  with  a  livelier 
apprehenfion  of  heavenly  things,  with  warmer 
fentiments  of  love  and  reverence  for  our  Maker  ; 
and  do  we  demonffrate  the  frncerity  of  that  love, 
by  a  more  exadl  obedience  to  his  commands,  and 
a  more  ferious  regard  to  that  facred  day,  which  is 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  fervice  ?  Happy  would 
it  be  for  every  one  of  us,  could  thefe  queftions  be 
anfwered  truly  in  the  affirmative*  But  if  they 
cannot,  for  what  purpofe  have  we  again  refarted 
to  this  folemnity  ?  Do  we  think  that  the  abfth 
nence,  the  forrow,  or  the  fupplications  of  a  day , 
will  avail  us  ?  In  a  country  fo  enlightened  as  this 
is,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  one  can  deceive  him- 
felf  with  fuch  imaginations  as  thefe.  If  we  come 
here  to  fay  a  form  of  prayer  for  mere  form's 
fake  ;  if  our  devotion  is  put  on  for  the  occafion, 
and  put  off  the  moment  we  leave  this  place ;  if 
we  are  ferious  for  a  few  hours  once  in  a  year, 
and  as  diffipated  as  ever  all  the  reft  of  our  lives ; 
fuch  annual  (hows  of  piety,  fuch  periodical  fits 
of  devotion,  inflead  of  being  a  humiliation  before 
God,  are  a  mockery  and  infult  upon  him  ;  and 
our  very  prayers  will  be  among  the  fins  for  which 
we.  ought  to  beg  forgivenefs.  The  prayers  to 
which  he  liffens,  are  thofe  only  that  fpring  from 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  :  the  forrow  that 
he  accepts,  is  that  only  which  worketh  repent¬ 
ance  :  the  abftinence  which  he  requires,  is  abfli- 
nence  from  fin.  Unlefs  we  renounce  each  of  us 
our  own  peculiar  wickednefs,  our  profeffions  here 
do  nothing  :  they  do  worfe  than  nothing  ;  they 
add  hypocrify  to  all  our  other  fins.  “  This  peo- 
“  pie,  fays  God  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  draw 
“  near  to  me  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their 
lips  do  honour  me,  but  have  removed  their 
heart  lar  from  me :  and  their  fear  towards  me 
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44  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men.  Their  good- 
66  nefs  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 
44  dew  it  goeth  away.  When  they  fall,  I  will  not 
44  hear  their  cry,  and  when  they  offer  an  oblation, 
44  I  will  not  accept  them*.  Becaufe  I  have  call- 
44  ed,  and  ye  refufed,  I  have  ftretched  out  my 
44  hand,  and  no  man  regarded  ;  but  ye  have  fet 
44  at  nought  my  counfel,  and  would  none  of  my 
44  reproof ;  I  alfo  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I 
44  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh.  When 
44  your  fear  cometh  as  a  defolation,  and  your  de- 
44  ffruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind,  when  diffrefs 
44  and  anguiffi  cometh  upon  you  ;  then  fhall  they 
44  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  anfwer,  they  fhall 
44  leek  me  early,  but  they  {hall  not  find  me  ;  for 
14  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  chufe 
44  the  fear  of  the  Lord  f.” 

All  this,  I  am  aware,  when  applied  to  ourfelves, 
will  be  confidered  by  many  as  nothing  more  than 
the  ufual  language  of  the  pulpit ;  as  a  little  pious 
declamation,  neceffary  to  be  ufed  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  as  this,  but  meaning  nothing,  and  calculated 
only  to  ft r ike  fuperftitious  minds,  which  fee  di¬ 
vine  judgements  in  every  common  occurrence  of 
life. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  controvetfy  on  fuch  fubjedts.  We 
are  come  here,  I  apprehend,  not  to  difpute  God’s 
moral  government  of  the  world,  but  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it.  They  who  do  not  acknowledge  it,  have 
no  concern  here.  Yet  even  thefe,  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  rcfle£t  a  little  ferioufly  on  what  we  were  a 
very  few  years  ago,  and  what  we  now  are  ;  when 
they  confider  the  means  by  which  this  fudden  and 

*  Ifaiah  xxix  13.  Hofea  vi  41.  Jer.  xiv.  12. 

f  Prov.  i.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
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furprifing  revolution  has  been  brought  about  ; 
when  they  look  back  to  the  origin,  and  trace  the 
whole  progrefs  of  that  unhappy  conteft  in  which 
we  have  been  fo  long  engaged,  find  themfelves 
obliged  to  own,  that  there  is  fomething  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  it  ;  that  it  has  in  many  infiances 
gone  far  out  of  the  ufual  track  of  human  affairs  ; 
that  the  caufes  generally  affigned,  are  totally  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  effefts  produced  ;  and  that  it  is 
altogether  one  of  the  moft  amazing  fcenes  that 
was  ever  prefented  to  the  obfervation  of  mankind* 
They  allow  it  is  impoffible  to  account,  in  any  com¬ 
mon  way,  for  every  thing  that  has  happened  in 
the  various  ftages  of  it ;  and  talk  much  of  acci¬ 
dent,  ill  fortune,  and  a  certain  ffrange  fatality  (as 
they  call  it)  which  feetns  to  attend  even  our  beft- 
concerted  meafures.  Let  thoie  who  can,  digeft 
fuch  reafoning  as  this,  and  difguife  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  truth,  or  their  unwiliingnefs  to  own 
it,  under  the  fhelter  of  unmeaning  names,  and 
imaginary  beings  of  their  own  creation.  But  let 
us,  who  are,  I  truft,  a  little  better  informed,  con- 
fefs,  what  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  that  the  hand  of 
God  is  upon  us  ;  that  we  wanted  humbling,  and 
have  been  moft  feverely  humbled.  rP  2  fucceffes 
ol  the  laft  war  *  were  too  great  for  our  feeble  vir¬ 
tue  to  bear.  The  immenfe  wealth  that  they  pour¬ 
ed  in  upon  us,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
bore  down  before  it  every  barrier  of  morality  and 
religion,  and  produced  a  fcene  of  wanton  extra¬ 
vagance  and  wild  excefs,  which  called  loudly  for 
fome  fignal  check  ;  and  that  check  it  has  now  re¬ 
ceived.  It  would  be  the  extremity  of  blindnefs 
not  to  fee,  in  thofe  calamities  that  have  befallen 
us,  the  workings  of  that  over-ruling  power, 

*  That  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  176?. 
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u  which  chufes  the  foolifh  things  of  the  world 
“  to  confound  the  wife,  and  the  weak  things  of 
*c  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  inigh- 
4C  ty*  that  no  flelh  Ihould  glory  in  his  prefence 
It  is  plainly  the  voice  of  God  that  fpeaks  to  us,  in 
the  iublime  and  tremendous  language  of  fcrip« 
ture  ;  44  Hear  this,  thou  that  art  full  of  dirs,  a 
tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  city  ;  thou  that  art 
given  to  pleaiures,  that  dwelled  carelefsly,  and 
layed  in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and  none  elfe  be- 
6  fide  me  ;  Though  thou  exalt  thyfelf  as  the  ea¬ 
gle,  and  though  thou  fet  thy  ned  amongd  the 
liars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee  down  faith  the 
Lord.  Can  thy  heart  endure,  or  can  thy  hands 
be  drong,  in  the  days  that  I  fhall  deal  with 
thee  ?  I  the  Lord  have  fpoken  it,  and  will  do 
it.  I  will  mingle  a  perverse  spirit  in  the 
midd  of  thee,  I  will  cause  thee  to  err 

44  IN  EVERY  WORK  f.” 

Whether  we  have  not  thus  erred,  I  leave  you 
to  judge  ;  and  if  our  errors  are  here  referred  to 
their  right  fource,  we  know  the  remedy.  It  is, 
God  be  thanked,  in  our  own  hands  :  it  is  what 
this  day’s  folemnity  was  meant  to  remind  us  of; 
it  is  what  the  text  itfelf  very  uidinftly  points  out 
to  us.  44  Return  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil 
46  way,  and  make  your  ways  and  your  doings 
44  good.”  Liden  then,  I  befeech  you,  to  this 
mod  falutary  advice,  44  and  humble  yourfelves 
44  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may 
54  exalt  you  in  due  time  + 

But  is  any  one  then  (we  (hall  be  allied)  fo  weak 
as  to  imagine,  that  immediate  reformation  will 

*  1  Cor.  i.  27,  29. 

f  Ifaiah  xxii.  23  xlvii,  3.  Obad,  4.  E?ek.  xxii.  14.  Ifaiah 
xix.  1  4. 
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be  followed  by  an  immediate  declaration  of  Hea¬ 
ven  in  our  favour,  and  that  the  moment  we  be¬ 
come  religious  and  virtuous,  we  ihall  be  fecured 
from  danger,  and  rewarded  with  iucccaS  ?  lhe 
bed,  indeed  the  only  proper,  anfwer  to  lucn  a 
queftion  as  this,  is — make  the  trial.  It  may 
be  made  without  either  expence  or  hazard  \  and 
fureiy,  in  our  prefent  fituation,  every  thing  that 
affords  the  leaf!  lhadow  of  relief,  deferves  our  no¬ 
tice.  Expedient  after  expedient  has  been  tried, 
and  failed.  Above  all  things,  we  have  tried  what 
irreligion  will  do  for  us  ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
fon,  I  think,  to  be  proud  of  the  experiment.  It 
is  then  high  time,  fureiy,  to  difcard  a  phyfician 
that  has  done  us  fo  little  good,  to  make  a  change 
in  our  medicines,  and  put  ourfelves  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  regimen.  And  what  other  regimen  can 
we  adopt,  but  that  which  is  recommended  to  us 
by  the  great  phyfician  of  our  fouls  ?  it  is  reli¬ 
gion,  “  pure,  undefiled  religion,”  that  will  ftrike 
at  the  root  of  our  diforder,  and  nothing  elfe  can. 
To  fee  its  influence  fuddenly  and  univerfally  re- 
ftored,  is  more,  perhaps,  than  we  can  expeft.  As 
the  depravation  of  our  manners,  and  the  decay 
of  vital  piety  amongft  us,  has  been  a  gradual 
work,  the  recovery  of  them  muft  be  lb  too. 
But  let  every  one  begin  to  do  fomething  towards 
it ;  let  all  parties  and  denominations  of  men,  in- 
dead  of  inveighing  againft  each  other,  without 
mercy  and  without  end,  reform  themfelves  ;  and 
the  reftitution  of  religious  fentiinent,  and  virtu¬ 
ous  practice,  will  not  be  fo  difficult  an  achieve¬ 
ment  as  is  imagined.  It  behoves  us,  in  the  firfl 
place,  the  minifters  of  the  Gofpel,  from  the  high- 
eft  to  the  lowed,  to  redouble  our  attention  to  eve¬ 
ry  branch  of  our  facred  functions,  and  to  take 
the  lead,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  in  the  great 
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work  of  reformation.  As  an  indifpenfable  re- 
quifite  towards  it,  let  us  be  careful  to  imprefs 
deeply,  both  upon  our  own  minds  and  thofe  of 
our  hearers,  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  faith  in 
Chrift,  of  fervent  love  towards  God,  of  internal 
ianctihcation  by  his  Spirit ;  and  on  this  founda¬ 
tion  the  only  folid  and  lubftantial  one  that  can  be 
laid,  let  us  ere£t  the  luperftrufiure  of  a  holy,  re¬ 
ligious,  Chriftian  lire.  Let  thofe  who  diredt  our 
public  meafures  remember,  that  their  fuccefs 
mull,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the  purity  and 
integrity,  not  only  of  their  political,  but  of  their 
moral  and  religious  conduct ;  and  that  44  except 
44  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
44  but  in  vain  #.”  If  therefore  they  leave  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  out  of  their 
counfels,  and  form  plans  independent  of  him  and 
his  Providence,  there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to 
fear,  that  all  the  efforts  of  human  wifdom  and 
power,  the  molt  vigorous  exertions  of  national 
flrength,  the  belt  appointed  fleets  and  armies,  will 
avail  them  nothing  ;  for  44  the  battle  is  not  their’s, 
44  but  God’s  f.”  Let  th  eir  opponents,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  regulation 
of  their  own  hearts,  than  to  the  conduct  of  thofe 
who  govern  ;  and  contend  with  them  not  merely 
for  the  vain  diftinftions  of  rank,  or  wealth,  or 
power,  but  for  that  nobleft  object  of  human  am¬ 
bition,  pre-eminence  in  virtue.  To  all  this,  let 
thofe  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth  and 
fortune,  add  the  weight,  the  almoft  irrefiftible 
weight,  of  their  example  ;  and  manifeft  their  pub¬ 
lic  fpirit  in  the  molt  ufeful  way  they  can,  by  let¬ 
ting  the  light  of  their  truly  illuitrious  conduct 
u  lhine  before  men,’5  and  by  becoming  models 

*  Pfalm  cxxvli.  i.  t  z  Chron.  xx  15. 
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of  every  thing  that  is  great  and  good.  Let  ah 
parents,  in  fine,  while  they  are  io  anxious  to  em- 
bellifh  the  manners,  and  improve  the  underhand- 
ings,  of  their  children,  pay  a  little  more  attention 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  hearts.  From  their  infancy  to  their  man¬ 
hood,  let  them  be  brought  up  “  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  Let  thoie 
grand  corrupters  of  their  unguarded  innocence 
and  fimplicity,  licentious  novels,  hist  ries,  and 
fyftems  of  philosophy,  which  (not  to  mention 
thofe  of  our  own  growth)  have  conllituteda  large 
and  mod  pernicious  branch  of  our  commerce 
with  a  neighbouring  kingdom  ;  let  thefe,  I  lay, 
be  for  ever  banifhed  from  the  hands  of  our  youth, 
and  in  their  room,  let  that  long  neglected,  and 
almoll  forgotten  thing,  revealed  Pvlligion, 
make  a  fundamental  part  of  their  education.  Let 
them  not  be  left  (as  is  too  much,  God  knows, 
the  cafe)  to  pick  it  up  themfelves,  as  well  as  they 
can,  from  cafual  information,  or  a  few  fuperficial 
unconnected  inftruCtions ;  but  let  it  be  taught  them 
fyftematically  and  methodically  ;  let  the  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  it  be  inltilled  as  early  and  as  carefully  in¬ 
to  their  minds,  as  thofe  of  every  other  fcience  ;  let 
its  evidences  and  its  doctrines  be  gradually  explain¬ 
ed  to  them,  in  the  feveral  feminaries  of  learning 
through  which  they  fuccefiively  pafs,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  their  judgements  ripen,  and  their  under- 
ftandings  unfold  themfelves.  Let  them,  in  fhort, 
be  made  not  only  great  fcholars,  and  accompliih- 
ed  gentlemen,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the  public, 
honeft  men,  and  fincere  Chriftians. 

By  means  fuel)  as  thefe,  together  with  our  mo  ft 
earned  prayers  for  the  affiftance  of  Divine  Grace 

*  Ephef.  vi.  4* 
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to  co-operate  with  our  own  endeavours,  there  is 
Imle  doubt  but  a  great  and  a  bleffed  change  may 
in  time  be  brought  about,  in  the  manners  even  of 
the  prefent  generation,  and  flill  more  of  the  rif- 
ing  one*  And  when  once  the  fenfe  of  religion  is 
eiteeftuaily  awakened  in  our  fouls,  we  have  every 
reafon  in  the  world  to  expect  the  happieft  confe- 
quences  from  it. 

The  declarations  of  fcripture  on  this  head  are 
peremptory  and  decifive.  66  At  what  inftant5* 
0aYs  God)  I  (hall  fpeak  concerning  a  nation, 
concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  deftroy  it,  if  that  nation, 
againfl:  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from 
44  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  which  I 
S4  thought  to  do  unto  them  V5  But,  beftdes  the 
reviving  hopes  which  thefe  promifes  may  well  in- 
ipire,  there  are  other  very  important  advantages 
that  will  naturally  and  fpontaneoufly  flow  from  a 
Irncere  belief  in  the  doftrines,  and  a  general  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws,  of  the  Gofpel. 

L  In  the  fir  ft  place,  true  Chriftianity  will  pro¬ 
duce  TRUE  PATRIOTISM  AMD  PUBLIC  SPIRIT* 
By  its  commanding  influence  over  the  foul,  it 
will  keep  under,  and  bring  into  fubjection 
all  thofe  irregular  pafllons  which  render  men  ra¬ 
pacious,  fordid,  felfifh,  and  corrupt,  indifferent 
and  inattentive  to  the  public,  devoted  folely  to  the 
purfuit  or  feme  favourite  object,  or  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  fame  implacable  refentment,  to  which  they 
are  at  any  time  ready  to  proflit ute  their  confcienc- 
es,  and  facrifice  the  true  intereft  of  their  country. 
From  all  thefe  vile  impediments  to  the  difeharge 
of  our  duty,  Chriftianity  fets  us  free,  and  fubfti- 
totes  in  their  room,  the  nobieft  and  moft  generous 

f  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
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fentiments.  It  gives  that  dignity  and  elevation 
of  foul,  which  is  fuperior  to  every  undue  influ¬ 
ence,  either  of  popularity  or  of  power.  It  lays 
down,  as  the  foundation  of  all  difintereffed  con- 
du&,  that  great  evangelical  virtue,  self-deni  a  : 
it  teaches  us  to  deny,  to  renounce  ourfelves  ;  to 
throw  entirely  out  of  our  thoughts,  our  own  pre¬ 
judices,  interefts,  and  paffions  ;  and  in  every  pub¬ 
lic  queftion,  to  fee  nothing,  to  regard  nothing, 
but  the  real  welfare  of  our  country,  and  that 
plain  line  of  duty,  which  no  honeft  man  can  tnif- 
take.  To  this  it  adds  unbounded  love  for  all, 
but  efpecially  “  the  brotherhood  V’  is,  the 
community  of  which  we  are  members.  It  ex¬ 
tends  our  profpect  beyond  the  prefent  feene  of 
things,  and  fets  before  us  the  recompences  of  a 
future  life  ;  which,  as  they  make  us  richer ,  en¬ 
able  us  to  be  more  generous ,  than  other  men* 
They  whofe  views  are  wholly  centered  in  this 
world,  will  too  often  prefer  the  emoluments  of 
it  to  every  other  confideration  :  but  they  who 
look  towards  an  inheritance  in  another  ftate  of 
exiftence,  can  afford  to  give  up  to  the  general 
welfare,  a  few  advantages  in  this. 

II.  When  once  we  have  thoroughly  imbibed 
the  true  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  Gofpel,  it  will 
foon  produce  what  is  elfential  to  our  prefervation, 
unanimity;  will  compofe  all  thofe  unhappy  dif- 
feniions  which  have  fo  long  torn  the  ftate  in  piec¬ 
es  ;  which  have  been  one  principal  caufe  of  our 
prefent  evils  ;  and,  if  not  timely  extinguifhed,  or 
at  leaft  greatly  mitigated,  will  probably  lead  (as  in 
all  great  empires  they  have  univerfally  led)|to  final 
ruin.  Now  the  fource  of  this  dreadful  mifehief 
lies  where  few  fee  in  to  fufpect,  in  the  want  of 

*  i  Pet.  ii.  17. 
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Religious  Principle.  Had  not  all  fidcs  de¬ 
parted,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  from  thofe 
heavenly  precepts  of  gentlenefs,  humility,  meek- 
neis,  placability,  brotherly  kindnefs,  moderation, 
equity,  and  integrity,  which  the  Gofpel  pre- 
fenbes,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  our  divinons 
could  have  arifen  to  their  prefent  alarming  height, 
joui  the  misfortune  is,  we  are  apt  to  think  our- 
fclves  difpenfed  with,  in  matters  of  hate,  from 
all  thofe  rules  of  morality,  which,  in  every  other 
cafe,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  obferve  :  and,  what 
is  quite  aftonilhing  and  unaccountable,  the  very 
fame  perlons,  who  in  private  life  are  confiderate, 
reafpnable,  impartial,  good-natured,  and  humane, 
will,  in  public  affairs,  be  impetuous,  vehement, 
acrimonious,  cenforious,  ungenerous,  and  unjuft. 
On  what  grounds  they  eltablifh  this  ftrange  dif- 
tin&ion,  and  why  they  conceive  all  the  obligations 
of  Religion  to  hold  good  in  the  one  cafe,  and  en¬ 
tirely  to  vanifh  in  the  other,  is  to  me,  I  own,  ut¬ 
terly  incomprehenfible.  The  Gofpel,  I  am  fure, 
knows  nothing  of  any  fuch  exceptions  as  thefe. 
It  lays  down  the  fame  rules  of  behaviour  for  all 
men,  in  all  relations  and  circumftances  of  life  ; 
and  grants  no  difpenfation,  in  any  one  fuppofable 
inftance,  from  the  eternal  and  invariable  laws  of 
evangelical  rectitude.  It  is  Charity,  in  fhort, 
true  Chriflian  Charity,  diiTufing  itfelf  through  our 
whole  conduct,  public  as  well  as  private,  that  can 
alone  re  ft  ore  harmony  and  union  to  this  diffract¬ 
ed  kingdom.  Let  her  mild  conciliating  voice  be 
once  heard  and  attended  to  by  all  ranks  of  men, 
and  fhe  will  fay  to  their  ruffled  paffions,  as  our 
Saviour  did  to  the  troubled  waves,  4C  Peace,  be 
(fill  and  the  confequence  will  be  the  fame  : 
€4  there  will  be  a  great  calm 

*  Mark  iv.  39. 
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Laftly,  A  confcioufnefs  of  having  difcharged 
our  duty,  of  being  at  peace  with  God,  and  of 
living  under  his  gracious  fuperintendance,  will 
give  us  a  spirit,  a  firmness,  and  intrepidi¬ 
ty  of  soul,  which  nothing  elfe  can  infpire. 

Valour  indeed,  it  has  been  laid,  is  no  Ghrit- 
tian  virtue  ;  and  it  is  very  true  ;  for  confidered 
(imply  in  itfelf,  it  is  no  virtue  at  all.  It  is  a  me* c 
perfonal  quality,  depending  principally  on  conill- 
tution  and  natural  temperament,  but  improved 
by  education,  difcipline,  and  habit  ;  and  can  be 
no  otherwife  moral  or  immoral,  than  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  dire&ed.  But,  fuppofmg  all  other  circum- 
fiances  equal,  the  fincere  Chriftian  will  have  ma¬ 
ny  incitements  to  face  danger  with  a  fteady  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  the  irreligious  cannot  have.  Un¬ 
der  the  defence  of  the  Mod  High,  he  has  lets 
caufe  to  fear  the  word,  and  more  reafon  to  hope 
the  bed,  than  thofe  that  live  without  God  in  the 
world.  cc  The  wicked  therefore  flee  when  no 
<c  man  purfueth,  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a 
lion  Even  death  itfelf  has,  to  the  real 
Chriftian,  no  terrors.  The  only  ding  it  has,  is 
fin,  and  of  that  ding  he  has  difartned  it.  Indead 
of  being  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  worldly  man,  the 
extinction  of  his  hopes,  it  is  the  confummation  of 
them,  and  puts  him  in  pofleflion  of  thofe  heaven¬ 
ly  treafures  on  which  his  heart  is  fixed.  He 
therefore  goes  on  with  cool  undaunted  compo- 
fure  to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  whatever  diffi¬ 
culties,  whatever  dangers  may  (land  in  his  way; 
confcious  that  he  is  afting  under  the  eye  of  an 
Almighty  Being,  who  can  both  protect  and  re¬ 
ward  him  ;  who  has  commanded  him,  if  it  be  ne- 
ceflary,  “  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  brethren  f;5* 


*  Prov.  xxviii.  I. 
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and  who  will  never  fuffer  him  to  be  a  lofer  in  the 

end,  even  by  that  laft  and  greatefl:  facrifice  to  the 
public  good. 

Such  are  the  effects,  the  genuine  and  natural 
effects,  of  religious  principle  on  the  hu- 
man  mind.  .  It  will  give  us  as  we  have  feen,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  which  our  prefent  fituation  feems  more 
peculiarly  to  require  ^  public  spirit,  unani¬ 
mity,  and  unshaken  fortitude.  Embrace 
then,  with  thankfulnefs,  the  fupport  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  offers  you,  and  which  you  have  hitherto 
fought  elfe where  in  vain.  Amidft  fo  many  ene¬ 
mies,  take  care  to  fecure,  at  lead,  one  friend. 
By  obedience  to  tne  Divine  laws,  recommend 
yourfelves  to  the  Divine  protection  ;  and  then  re¬ 
member  thofe  molt  comfortable  expreflions  of 
the  Almighty  to  another  people  :  “  How  can  I 
give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  my  foul  is  turned 
within  me.  I  will  not  execute  the  fiercenefs 
of  my  anger ;  for  I  am  God  and  not  man  V5 
In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a 
moment,  but  with  everlading  kindnefs  will  I 
have  mercy  on  thee  f.” 


€€ 
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Matt  h.  x.  34. 


THINK  NOT  THAT  I  AM  COME  TO  SEND  PEACE 
ON  EARTH  ;  I  CAME  NOT  TO  SEND  PEACE,  BUT 
A  SWORD. 


w 


E  may,  without  the  fmalleft 
conclude,  that  the  words  of  the  text 


cannot  poffibly  have  that  fignification  which  at 
the  fir  ft  view,  and  as  they  here  ftand  fingie  and 
unconnected,  they  appear  to  have.  It  would  be 
the  extremity  of  weaknefs  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
whofe  whole  life  and  doftrine  breathed  nothing 


but  peace  and  gentlenefs,  and  who  declared  at 
another  time,  in  the  inoft  pofitive  terms,  that 
he  came  not  to  deftrov  men’s  lives,  but  tofave 
4<  them*,”  fhould  here  mean  to  denounce  war 
and  defolation  to  the  human  fpecies.  And  that, 
in  fa£t,  this  is  not  the  Teal  import  of  the  words 
before  us,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  con- 
fiders,  with  the  leaft  degree  of  attention,  the 
whole  paffage  from  which  they  arc  taken,  and 
the  occafion  on  which  they  were  fpoken.  It  will 
be  evident  that  they  relate  foiely  to  the  firjt 


*  Luke  ix.  56. 
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preachers  of  the  Gofpel ,  to  whom  our  Lord  was  then 
delivering  their  evangelical  commiffion;  and 
were  intended  to  apprize  them  of  the  calamities 
and  perfections  to  which  the  execution  of  that 
commiffion  would  infallibly  expofe  them.  “  They 
were  font  forth  as  ffieep  among  wolves  ;  they 
“  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  councils,  to  be 
“  Icourged  in  the  fynagogues,  to  be  brought 
“  before  governors  and  kings,  to  be  hated  of 
44  all  men  for  Chnfl’s  fake  *  a  treatment 
fo  totally  oppofite  to  that  which  their  early  pre¬ 
judices  led  them  to  expoT  under  the  Meffiah, 
the  prince  of  PEACEf,  that  it  was  highly  ne- 
ceffary  to  fet  them  right  in  this  important  point ; 
and  to  forewarn  them  in  plain  terms,  that  al¬ 
though  the  ultimate  effect  of  Chriftianity  would 
indeed  be  peace  in  its  utmoft  extent,  and  in 
every  fenfe  of  the  word,  yet  that  to  thofe  who 
were  charged  with  the  firft  promulgation  of  the 
Gofpel,  it  would  bring  not  peace  but  a  /word. 

But  whatever  interpretation  may  be  given  to 
thefe  words,  fay  the  adverfaries  of  our  faith,  they 
are  eventually  applicable  to  Chriftianity  in  their 
moft  obvious  meaning.  The  Gofpel  did  in  fad 
fend  a  fword ,  and  a  moft  deftrutlive  one,  upon 
earth.  It  has  deluged  the  world  with  blood.  It 
has  been  the  parent  of  as  much  mifery  and  de- 
vaftation,  as  it  it  had  been  purpofely  intended  to 
harrafs  and  torment  mankind,  and  has  given  rife 
to  more  diffenfions,  wars,  and  maffacres,  than  any 
other  caufe  that  can  be  named  J. 

.  But 

*  Matth  x.  1 6 — 22.  f  Ifaiah  ix  6. 

J  This  argument  is  fo  great  a  favourite  with  all  our  philo- 
fophical  fceptics,  that  it  is  every  day  drefled  up  in  fome  new 
form,  and  repeated  incellantly  with  an  air  of  peculiar  triumph 
and  exultation.  It  is  indeed  in  its  very  nature  calculated  to 
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But  formidable  as  it  is,  and  heightened,  as  it 
feldotn  fails  to  be,  with  all  the  invidious  colour- 


i  his,  it  murt  be  owned,  is  a  formidable  charg 


ings  of  falfe  rhetoric  and  falfe  wit,  we  need  not 
lear  to  meet  it  in  its  full  force.  It  will,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  be  no  difficult  matter  to  convince  every 
difpaffionate  enquirer,  that  when  it  is  examined 
more  clofely  and  minutely,  when  it  is  diverted  of 
all  the  adventitious  terrors  with  which  it  has  been 
fo  indurtriouily  furrounded,  and  when  all  the 
abatements  and  dedmrtions  are  made,  which  truth 
demands  and  candour  muft  admit,  it  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  objeflion  of  little  or  no  importance. 

1.  Whenever  the  cruelties  exercifed  by  Chrirti- 
ans  again!!  unbelievers,  or  again!!  each  other,  are 
mentioned,  it  is  generally  inlinuated,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  religious  perfuafton,  and  that  it  was  Chrifti- 
anity  which  firft  introduced  the  deteftable  prac¬ 
tice  of  perfecting  on  account  of  religion.  But 
how  unfair  fuch  reprefentations  are,  the  moll  fu- 
pcrficial  acquaintance  with  lnrtory  is  iufficient  to 
convince  us.  from  the  remote!!  ages  down  to 
the  prelent,  men  of  almof!  every  let!  and  per- 
iuafion  have  treated  thofe  of  contrary  fentiments 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  bitternefs  and  inhuma¬ 
nity.  It  is  well  known,  that  Jews,  Pagans,  and 
Mahometans  have  each  in  their  turn  made  ufe  of 
violence  and  coercion  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
and  that  the  early  Chrirtians  fullered  the  fever- 
el!  perfecution  from  the  two  former,  long  before 
they  began  to  inflict  it  on  others.  This  indeed 


iniKie  more  generally,  and  to  make  deeper  impi 
abftraft  reafoning  ;  and  has,  J  believe,  in  fa  ft. 
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is  no  vindication  of  thofe  Chriftians  that  had  ro 
courfe  to  it ;  nor  is  it  intended  as  fuch.  Nothing 
ever  can  vindicate  or  j uftify  them.  But  it  may 
ferve  to  fhow  that  others  ought  to  bear  a  large 
fhare  of  that  odium  which  is  generally  thrown 
exclufively  on  the  difciples  of  Chrift ;  and  that 
it  is  not  Chriftianity  but  human  nature,  that  is 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  perfecution  *.  The 
truth  is,  religion,  or  the  pretence  of  religion,  has, 
in  almofl  all  ages  and  all  nations,  been  one  caufe, 
among  many  others,  of  thofe  numberlefs  diffen- 
fions  and  difputes  which  have  laid  wade  the  fpe- 
cies :  and  although  it  may  be  matter  or  furprize 
to  fome,  and  of  indignation  to  all,  that  what  was 
intended  for  the  protection  and  folace  of  man¬ 
kind,  fhould  be  converted  to  their  deftruction, 
yet  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  molt  common 
principles  .of  human  conduCt. 

The  attachment  of  men  to  any  particular  ob¬ 
ject  will  always  increafe  according  to  the  real  or 
fuppofed  value  of  that  object ;  and  their  zeal,  in 
defending  it  from  injury  or  corruption,  will  rife 
in  the  fame  proportion.  Hence  religion,  which 
lias  ever  been  efteenied  the  molt  important  of  all 
human  concerns,  has  for  that  very  reafon  given 

*  Even  Pagans  have  perfecuted  Pagans  on  the  fcore  of  re~ 
JjVion,  with  the  utmoil  bitternefs  and  rancour.  Befides  the 
memorable  inftance  of  Socrates,  and  the  feveral  holy  or  fa - 
cred  wars  among  the  Grecian  States,  which  had  fome  mixture 
of  fuperilitious  zeal  in  them,  we  find  that  in  Egypt  the  wor- 
filitip  of  different  deities  produced  the  motf  .implacable  haired 
and  moil  fanguinary  contefts  between  their  refpe&ive  vota¬ 
ries  •  and  that  in  later  times  the  kings  ot  Siam  and  Pegu  con¬ 
tended  for  the  honour  of  poffeffing  a  certain  facred  relique,  (ot 


a  nature  too 


nature  too  contemptible  to  be  named  here)  with  as  much  tury 
,d  obftinacy,  as  if  the  fafety  of  their  whole  kingdoms,  ard 
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the  keeneft  edge  to  human  refentments,  and  has 
wound  up  the  pallions  of  men  to  a  degree  of 
phrenzy,  to  which  no  motive  of  lefs  weight  was 
capable  of  raifing  them.  And  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  we  compare  the  diffenfions  and  cruelties 
occafioned  by  civil  zeal ,  with  thofe  occafioned 
by  religious  zeal ,  we  fliall  find  the  latter  to  bear 
a  much  lefs  proportion  to  the  former  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  imagined,  and  frequently  infinuated  *. 
By  far  the  greated  number  of  wars,  as  well  as 
the  longed,  molt  obdinate,  mod  extenfive,  and 
mod  fanguinary  wars  we  know  of,  have  been 
owing  to  caufes  -purely  political ,  and  thofe  too 
fo  met  fines  of  the  mod  trifling  nature  ;  and  if 
we  can  allow  men  to  harrafs  and  dedroy  one 
another  for  a  mere  point  of  honour,  or  a  few 
acres  of  land,  why  fhould  we  think  it  drange  to 
fee  them  defending,  with  the  fame  heat  and  bit- 
terncis,  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  mod  ef- 
fential  requifite  to  happinefs,  both  here  and  here- 
after.  If  we  will  but  confider  religion  in  that 
fingle  point  of  view,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
has  any  relation  to  this  quedion,  as  an  objeft 
w ,ch  men  have  very  much  at  heart ;  and  will  ad¬ 
mit.  the  operation  of  the  lame  padions  and  pre¬ 
judices  as  aie  excited  by  any  other  objedt  that 
they  nave  a*,  neart,  we  ill  all  no  longer  be  at  a 

lofs  for  the  fource  of  thofe  mifehiefs  that  have 
been  aferibed  to  it. 


*  “  Political  Society ,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  has  be- 
tne  means  of  murdering  feveral  times  the  number  of  inhab 
rams  now  upon  the  earth.”  See  that  admirable  piece  of  iron. 
A  l  indication  of  hatural  Society  -  in  which  the  argumer 
againlt  Chnftiamty,  drawn  from  the  mifehiefs  occafioned  b 

pti’r/o.eS™  P"feC"“"'  “  >**<*  “d 
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II.  And,  as  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  fur- 
ni flies  a  very  obvious  reafon  for  religious  bigotry, 
and  cruelty  in  general,  fo  may  we,  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftances  and  fituation  of  the  earlier 
Christians,  account  for  the  origin  of  their  propen- 
fity  to  it  in  particular. 

Excefs  of  happinefs,  or  excefs  of  mifery,  is 
frequently  obferved  to  give  a  favage  turn  to  the 
temper.  From  the  one,  the  mind  is  apt  to  con¬ 
tract  a  kind  of  hardnefs,  and  from  the  other  a 
wantonnefs,  which  render  it  equally  infenfible 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  It  was  from  the 
agonies  of  a  death-bed,  amidft  the  pains  of  a 
molt  loathfome  difeafe,  and  the  ftill  more  infup- 
portable  torments  of  a  wounded  conference,  look¬ 
ing  back  on  a  life  full  of  iniquity,  that  Herod 
gave  orders  for  all  the  principal  Jews  to  be  maf- 
facred  the  moment  he  expired  *.  And  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  midft  of  a  luxurious  and 
a  voluptuous  court,  abounding  with  every  thing 
that  could  minifter  to  eafe,  magnificence,  and 
delight,  that  the  fcourge  of  the  iaft  century, 
Louis  the  XIVth,  -gave  orders  for  turning  in¬ 
to  a  defert,  the  country  of  a  prince  whole  only 
crime  it  was  to  be  his  enemy  J.  So  fimilar  are 
the  effects  which  flow  from  thefe  two  oppofite 
extremes. 

Both  thefe  extremes  the  Chriftian  church  ex¬ 
perienced  about  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
and,  what  was  ftill  more  trying,  experienced 

*  Jofephus,  Antiq.  1.  xvii.  c.  6. 

f  Monf.  Voltaire,  though  a  Frenchman,  and  ot  courle  an 
admirer  of  Louis,  yet  fpeaks  ot  this  barbarous  devaluation  ot 
the  Palatinate  in  the  terms  it  deferves.  The  natural  and  af- 
fedting  picture  he  draws  ot  that  fhoc^ing  lcene,  mull  itn^e 
every  heart  with  horror.  EJfai  jar  l  Hijloire  Generate ,  torn.  v. 

f.  1 6. 
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them  in  a  very  quick  fucceffion.  I  he  members 
of  that  church,  from  being  perlecuted,  torment¬ 
ed,  afflicted,  and  treated  as  the  oft-fcourings  of 
the  earth,  became  on  a  fudden  the  lords  of  it. 
Some,  perhaps,  may  have  fortitude  enough  to 
fupport  great  mifery,  or,  what  is  perhaps  no  lels 
difficult,  extreme  happinefs,  without  any  injury 
to  their  tempers.  But  it  is  very  few  that  can 
bear  a  rapid  tranfition  from  the  one  to  tlm 
other,  from  indigence,  diftrefs  and  oppreffion, 
to  eafe,  fecurity,  and  power.  It  was  too  much 
for  the  difciples  even  of  the  meek  and  humble 
Jefus.  One  might  have  thought,  perhaps,  that 
upon  the  civil  eflablifhment  of  their  religion, 
the  recent  fenfe  of  their  own  fuflerings  would 
have  taught  them  a  lefion  of  mildnefs  and  mo¬ 
deration  towards  others.  But  it  unhappily  taught 
them  the  very  fame  lefion  that  it  has  generally 
taught  to  every  other  people  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  For  it  is  a 
fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  in  molt 
contentions  for  fuperiority,  whether  religious  or 
civil,  the  fullering  party,  when  railed  to  power 
by  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  has  fcarce  ever  failed 
to  adopt  that  inhumanity  under  which  they  fo 
lately  groaned  ;  and  it  is  not  fo  much  oppreffion 
that  is  crufhed,  as  the  opprefior  that  is  chang¬ 
ed.  Every  one  will,  upon  this  occafion,  recall 
to  mind  the  wTell-known  fanguinary  druggies  for 
power  between  the  two  rival  dates  of  Greece, 
and  the  dill  more  fanguinary  revolutions  in  the 
latter  periods  of  the  Roman  republic  ;  where  the 
only  conted  feemed  to  be,  which  fhould  exceed 
the  other  in  cruelty  ;  and  where  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  former  mafiacres  was  obliterated,  not 
by  ads  of  mercy  and  forgiven  efs,  but  by  maf- 
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facres  ft  ill  more  furious  and  unrelenting,  by  the 
almoft  entire  annihilation  of  the  vanquifhed 
faction. 

When,  therefore,  our  adverfaries  fay  that  the 
Chriftians  made  no  other  ufe  of  the  new  acquired 
afliftance  ot  the  civil  arm,  than  to  harrafs  one 
another  and  opprefs  their  enemies,  what  elfe  do 
they  lay,  than  that  Chriftians  were  men  ;  that 
they  only  did  what  men  of  all  religions  and  deno¬ 
minations  have  commonly  done  under  the  fame 
circumftances  and  temptations  ;  and  that  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Gofpel  was  loft:  in  the  corruption  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  #  ? 

It  might  have  been  expected,  indeed,  that  the 
excellence  ol  their  religion  Ihould  have  reftrain- 
ed  them  from  the  common  excefles  of  their  fpe- 
cies,  and  rendered  them  as  much  fuperior  to 
other  men  in  humanity  and  tendernefs,  as  the 
benevolence  of  the  Gofpel  was  to  that  of  every 
other  religious  institution  in  the  world.  And  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  Chriftianity  did  by  degrees  foften 
and  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  human  mind. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  done  on  the  fudden,  in 


*  We  find  that  even  Julian,  the  pbilofopbic  Julian,  though 
not  a  Chriftian,  yet  by  Tome  means  or  other  became  a  moil 
zealous  bigot  and  perfecutor.  He  was  of  opinion,  it  fee  ms, 
that  a  frantic  patient  (that  is  a  Chriftian)  might  fometimes 
be  cured  by  falutary  violence.  He  applied  this  remedy  him- 
felf  with  no  finall  degree  of  alacrity  and  vigour,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  his  dominion  allowed  his  provincial  minifters  to  exer- 
cife  the  moll  brutal  a£ts  of  cruelty  towards  the  Chriftians  with 
impunity,  nay  fometimes  with  applaufe.  He  even  added  in- 
fult  to  oppreilion.  He  condefccnded  to  employ  againft  the 
detefled  Galileans  (as  he  was  pleafed  to  call  the  Chriftians) 
the  acrimony  of  his  imperial  pen,  and  made  them  teel,  not  on¬ 
ly  the  whole  weight  of  his  fovereign  power,  but  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  his  ironical  and  fare  a  flic  vuit.  The  caufes  ot  theft 
inflances  of  intolerance,  are  not  fiurely  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
religion  of  Chrift. 

large 
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large  bodies  of  men  and  extenfive  empires.  It 
could  not,  without  a  miracle,  inftantaneoufly 
change  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  bring  about 
in  a  moment  an  entire  revolution  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  difpofition  and  eftablifhed  character  of  thofe 
ages.  The  Roman  emperors  and  their  armies 
had  for  many  centuries  been  accuftomed  to  vio¬ 
lence,  war,  diffenfion,  and  tumult.  I  hey  liad 
been  accuftomed  alfo  to  fee  every  thing  bend  to 
their  power,  and  obey  their  commands.  TV  hen, 
therefore,  they  became  legifiators  in  religion, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  they  would  carry 
the  fame  ideas  along  with  them,  even  into  that 
fubjeft.  They  would  expeft  a  fubmiflion  as 
compleat  and  abfolute  in  that  point  as  in  every 
other ;  and,  if  the  fmalleft  reftftance  was  made 
to  their  fovereign  will  and  pleafure,  they  would 
be  very  apt  to  apply  the  lame  means  to  fubdue 
ftubborn  confciences,  which  they  had  found  fo 
fuccefsful  in  fubduing  provinces  and  kingdoms. 
Thus  did  force  come  to  be  confidered  as  the  pro- 
pereft  and  mod  effeftual  argument  in  religious 
as  well  as  in  civil  contefts.  The  ecclefiaitics 
would  naturally  be  carried  away  in  the  general 
current,  with  all  the  other  lubjects  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  and  adopt  the  predominant  lenti- 
ments  and  habits  of  their  countrymen.  And  it 
would  require  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  and 
much  jufter  conceptions  of  the  true  character 
and  genius  of  the  Gofpel  than  many  of  its  teach¬ 
ers  then  entertained,  to  correct  thofe  inveterate 
prejudices,  and  fubdue  thofe  turbulent  paftions, 
which  had  taken  fuch  firm  hold  upon  their 
minds. 

III.  With  thefe  obftacles  in  the  way,  it  was 
hardly  poflible  for  the  mild  and  benevolent  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Chriftianity  to  produce  any  immediate 
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c'fted:.  And  their  operation  was  moll  unfortit* 
nately  dill  further  obftructed  by  another  caufe, 
which  took  place  in  the  fucceeding  ages.  Thofe 
northern  baibarians,  who,  not  long  after  the 
civil  eftablifhment  of  Chriflianity,  invaded  and 
ovei-ran  the  weflern  empire,  brought  in  with 
them  a  fpirit  of  cruelty  and  martial  violence, 
which  was  propagated  with  their  dominions,  and 
communicated  trom  the  conquerors  to  thofe 
they  conquered.  Iheir  favage  manners  added 
iieih  fuel  to  that  fiernnels  of  difpofition  which 
had  defeended  to  the  Chriflians  of  thofe  times 
from  their  Roman  anceftors.  At  the  fame  time, 
by  declaiing  open  war  again!  all  learning,  facred 
or  profane,  they  in  a  great  meafure  precluded 
thofe  whom  they  had  vanquifhed  from  the  only 
effectual  remedy  that  could  be  applied  to  that 
barbarity  which  they  taught  them.  They  ren¬ 
dered  it  almoft  impolfible  for  them  to  acquire  a 
compleat  knowledge  and  a  right  apprehenfion  of 
Ae  true  temper  of  the  Gofpel,  whofe  mild  and 
gracious  influence  could  alone  rectify  their  errors 
and  purify  their  hearts  *.  No  wonder  then,  that 
when  this  influence  was  abfolutely  loft,  when  the 
feriptures  were  fhut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
when  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  efpecially  of 
all  critical  and  biblical  learning,  was  at  an  end, 
when  Gothic  brutality  wras  ingrafted  on  Roman 
fiercenefs,  and  every  thing  tended  to  inflame 


*  How  little  probability  there  was  of  its  producing  this  fa- 
lutory  elfedt  in  thole  ages,  may  be  collected  from  the  defcriptiori 
given  by  St.  Eligius  of  the  qualities  which  were  fuppofed,  in 
the  feventh  century,  to  conifitute  the  character  of  a  good  Cbrif- 
tiati,  In  this  defeription,  not  the  leaft  mention  is  made  of  the 
love  of  G^d,  rehgnation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or 
of  juftice,  bVnevolence,  or  charity  towards  men.  See  Mofheim’s 
Ecclef.  Hilt,  by  Maclean,  8°.  vol.  ii.  cent.  vii.  p.  23. 
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and  exafperate  the  mod  furious  pailions  of  the 
foul  ;  no  wonder  that  the  fpirit  of  intolerance 
gained  frefh  ground  every  day.  It  was  not  how¬ 
ever  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  which  darknefs  and  barbarity  over- 
fpread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that  this  evil 
arrived  at  its  utinoft  height.  It  was  not  till  then 
that  the  inhuman  wars  againft  the  Albigenfes 
fi r f t  began,  that  Chriftendom  became  for  a  long 
time  one  continued  feene  of  defolation,  that  per¬ 
fection  was  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftem,  and 
murder  made  legal  by  that  dreadful  indrument 
of  human  fury,  the  inquifition  ;  in  all  which, 
Chridianity  had  jud  as  much  diare,  as  ignorance, 
enthuhafm,  bigotry,  and  fuperdition,  have  in 
the  composition  of  genuine  Chridianity  *.  And 
although  to  us  thele  wild  excefles  of  midaken 
zeal  do  now  judly  appear  in  the  mod  odious  co¬ 
lours,  yet,  as  they  were  only  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  practice  of  thofe  ages  in  other  indances, 
they  did  not  then  excite  in  the  minds  of  men  any 
peculiar  degree  of  adonifhment  or  horror.  At 
a  time  when  military  ideas  predominated  in  every 
thing,  in  the  form  of  government,  in  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  laws,  in  the  tenure  of  lands,  and  even 
in  the  adminidration  of  judice  itfelf,  it  could 
not  be  matter  of  much  furprize  that  the  church 
fhould  become  military  too.  And  to  thofe  who 
were  accudomed  to  fee  (as  they  then  frequently 
did)  a  civil  right  or  a  criminal  charge,  nay,  even  an 


*  Moft  of  the  bitter  invectives,  and  eloquent  declamati¬ 
ons,  of  both  foreign  and  domeftic  phiiofophers,  againft  the 
mifehievous  effeCts  ot  religion,  are  not  objections  to  Chris¬ 
tianity ,  but  to  popery  ;  and  though  they  may  embarrafs  a, 
Romifti  divine,  yet  feldom  create  any  difficulty  to  a  Pro- 
left  ant  one. 

abdraft 
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abftract  point  of  law  *,  decided  by  a  combat 
or  a  fiery  ordeal,  infiead  of  a  legal  trial,  it 
would  not  feem  at  all  extraordinary  to  teach  men 
Chrifiianity  by  fire  and  faggot,  infiead  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  reafon. 

IV.  I  here  is  fiill  another  very  material  confi- 
deration  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  large  part  of  thofe 
difienfions,  wars,  and  maflacres,  which  have 
been  ufually  fiiled  religious,  and  with  the  entire 
guilt  of  which  Chrifiianity  has  been  very  tin- 
juftly  loaded,  have  been  altogether,  or  at  leaft 
in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  political  eaufes. 
Nothing  has  been  more  common,  in  all  ages, 
than  to  fee  faction  and  ambition  affuming  the 
mafk  of  religion,  and  pretending  to  fight  in  the 
caufe  of  God  and  his  church,  when  they  had  in 
reality  nothing  elfe  in  view  but  to  create  con- 
fufion  or  eftablifh  tyranny.  It  is  well  known, 
for  infiance,  that  the  crufades  themfelves,  which 
are  generally  fiiled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Holy  Wars,  took  their  rife  not  from  zeal  for 
the  Gofpel  or  reverence  for  the  Holy  Land,  but 
from  the  ambition,  avarice,  and  rapacity,  of  two 
moll  turbulent  Pontiffs  j- ;  that  the  war  of  the 
League,  and  other  civil  wars  in  France,  which 
were  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  religion  for 
their  only  obje<a,  were  in  faft  originally  kindled, 
and  principally  fomented,  by  the  refilefs  in¬ 
trigues  and  perfonal  refentments  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  other  great  leaders  of  op- 

*  Some  very  curious  inftances  of  this  may  be  feen  in  Dr. 
Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  22.  p.  348. 
£vo. 

f  Gregory  the  Vllth,  and  Urban  the  lid. 
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pofite  factions  *  ,  and  that  the  dreadful  diffracti¬ 
ons  in  this  country,  during  the  lait  century,  weie 
not  (as  one  of  our  hiltorians  affirms  f)  owing 
chiefly  to  religious  controverfy,  but  to  political 
caules.  By  what  he  calls,  the  infuflon  of  theologi¬ 
cal  hatred ,  the  fore  was  not  made ,  but  only  in¬ 
flamed  ;  and  although  Cromwell,  with  much  fo- 
lemnity,  affefted,  in  every  itage  or  his  guilty  pro- 
grefs,  to  be  only  flecking  the  Lord ,  yet  it  loon 
appeared  that  he  was  in  truth  flecking ,  what  he 
ultimately  obtained,  the  fubverfion  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  the  acquifition  of  fovereign 
power. 

From  thefe,  and  innumerable  other  inftances 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  produced,  it 
is  evident  that  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
faith  has  much  oftener  been  the  oflenflble  than 
the  real  caufe  of  the  calamities  which  have  been 
aferibed  to  it.  But  were  we  even  to  allow  that 
it  has  been  the  true  and  only  fource  of  thofe 
calamities,  yet  (till  the  Gofpel  itfelf  (lands  per¬ 
fectly  clear  of  all  blame  on  this  account.  What¬ 
ever  mifehief  perfection  may  have  done  in  the 
world  (and  it  has,  God  knows,  done  full  enough) 
it  was  not  Chrift,  but  fome  miftaken  followers 
of  Chrift,  that  brought  this  fword  upon  earth  ; 
and  it  would  be  as  injurious  to  aferibe  to  reve¬ 
lation  the  falfe  opinions  and  wrong  practices  of 
its  difciples,  however  pernicious,  as  to  impute  to 
the  phyfician  the  fatal  miftakes  of  thofe  who  ad- 
miniftered  his  medicines.  The  very  belt  laws 
are  liable  to  be  perverted  and  miiinterpreted. 


*  See  Davila  throughout  ;  but  particularly  B.  i.  and  vi.  in 
which  he  inveftigates  with  great  fagacity  the  fecret  fprings  of 
thofe  difturbances. 

f  Hume,  Hift.  of  England,  4to.  vol.  v.  p.  255. 
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It  was  the  fate  of  the  evangelical  law  to  be  fos 
Its  fpirit  was  milunderftood,  and  its  precepts  mif- 
applied,  by  fome  of  its  avowed  friends,  and  its 
authority  made  ufe  of  as  a  cloak  for  cruelty 
and  oppreffion  by  fome  of  its  fecret  enemies. 
But  the  Golpel  all  the  while  was  guiltlefs  of 
this  blood.  It  difclaimed  and  abhorred  fuch  un¬ 
natural  fupports,  which  it  was  as  far  from  want¬ 
ing  as  it  was  from  preferring.  It  authorized 
the  ule  of  no  other  means  of  conviction,  but 
gentlenefs  and  perfuafion  ;  and  if  any  of  its  dif- 
ciples  were,  by  a  mifguided  zeal,  betrayed  into 
violent  and  fanguinary  meafures,  the  blame  is  all 
their  own,  and  it  is  they  muff  anfwer  for  it,  not 
Jefus  or  his  religion. 

V.  I  hat  this  is  a  true  reprefentation  of  the 
cafe,  appears  not  only  from  the  example  and 
the  declarations  of  our  divine  lawgiver,  and  the 
endlefs  exhortations  in  the  facred  writings  to 
peace,  love,  mercy,  compailion,  and  brotherly 
kindnefs  towards  all  men;  but  from  this  confi- 
deration  alfo,  that  in  proportion  as  the  feriptures 
came  to  be  more  ftudied,  and  Chriftianity  of 
courfe  better  underflood,  intolerance  loft  ground 
continually,  and  grew  lefs  violent  in  every  fuc- 
ceffive  age.  And  no  fooner  did  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  reformation  of  fome  parts  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  difperfe  that  ^Egyptian  dark- 
nefs  in  which  all  Europe  had  been  fo  long  in¬ 
volved,  than  jufter  notions,  and  milder  fenti- 
ments  of  religion,  began  immediately  to  take 
place.  That  hideous  fpectre  persecution, 
which  had  terrified  all  the  world  during  the  nip*ht 
of  univerfal  ignorance,  now  fhrunk  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  day  :  and  when,  upon  the  tranflatiou 
of  the  Bible  into  feveral  languages  then  in  vul¬ 
gar  ufe,  every  proteflant,  with  delight  and  affo¬ 
rd  fh  men  t. 
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nifhment,  heard  the  fcriptures  fpeak  to  him,  in 
his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born  %  he  imme¬ 
diately  felt  the  heavenly  influence  upon  his  ioul  ; 
and,  as  the  facred  writings  opened  more  and 
more  upon  him,  found  his  heart  gradua  y  me  t 
within  him  into  tendernefs,  compaffion,  and  love 
towards  every  human  being,  of  whatever  deno¬ 
mination,  party,  fed,  or  perluafion.  *  . 

VI.  From  that  time  to  the  prelent,  the  divine 
principle  of  charity  has  been  continually  acquir¬ 
ing  frefh  ftrength.  In  every  reformed,  that  is, 
in  every  enlightened,  country,  the  native  nuld- 
nefs  of  Chriftianity  has  evidently  fhown  itfelf  in 
a  greater  or  a  leis  degree  ;  and  by  fubduing,  or 
at  leall  greatly  mitigating,  the  ipirit  of  intole¬ 
rance,  has  demonftrated  to  all  the  world,  that  the 
genuine  tendency  of  its  do&rines  and  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  when  rightly  underflood,  is  not  to  bring 
dejlrudion  but  peace  upon  earth.  Thefe  happy 
eonfequences  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  re¬ 
velation  feem  to  be  gradually  making  their  way 
into  other  kingdoms.  Even  that  church  which 
was  the  original  parent,  and  is  dill  in  iome  coun¬ 
tries  the  chief  fupport,  of  perfecution,  has  of  late 
appeared  to  feel  fome  final!  relentings  cf  huma¬ 
nity,  and  to  abate  a  little  of  its  native  impla¬ 
cability.  One  of  the  firmed  fupports  of  its  ty¬ 
ranny,"  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  is  now  no  more,  and 
many  other  of  its  religious  communities  are  ap¬ 
proaching  gently  to  their  difloiution  |.  In  two 
of  the  mod  bigotted  and  fuperftitious  countries 


*  Ads  ii.  8. 

t  In  France,  Germany,  Venice,  and  many  parts  of  Italy, 
feverai  religious  houfes  have  within  the  lail  ten  or  twenty 
years  been  fuppreiTed.  Smaller  communities  have  been  thrown 
together.  In  4'ome,  none  are  allowed  to  take  the  vows  under 

a  certain 
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of  Europe  *,  the  inquifition  lias  not  of  late  years 
exhibited  any  of  thofc  public  fpedacles  of  cru¬ 
elty  and  horror  with  which  it  ufcd  formerly  to 
aftonifh  all  the  world.  In  fome  places  it  has  loft 
or  laid  afide  alraoft  all  its  terrors,  and  in  other 
Popilh  kingdoms  the  Proteftants  are  laid  to  enjoy 
a  much  greater  degree  of  iecurity  ana  eafe  than 
they  have  known  for  many  years  f.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  feetn  to  indicate,  that  the  odious  fpi- 
rit  of  intolerance  is  ahnoft  every  where  dying 
away,  and  that  the  whole  Chriftian  world  is  gra¬ 
dually  approaching  to  that  liberal  and  merciful 
way  of  thinking,  which  is  fo  conformable  to  the 
precepts  of  their  divine  mafter,  and  fo  effential 
to  the  mutual  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  all  his 
difciples.  Certain  at  leaft  it  is,  that  in  every 
country  where  the  reformation  has  made  its  way, 
the  more  Chriftianity  has  been  ftudied,  and  its 
true  nature  and  difpofition  developed,  the  more 
benevolent  and  merciful  it  has  conftantly  appear¬ 
ed  to  be.  The  church  of  England,  in  particular, 
has  been  diftinguifhed,  no  lefs  for  the  moderation 
and  lenity  of  its  conduct,  than  for  the  purity  of 
its  dodtrir.es.  And  although,  after  it  had  fliaken 
off  the  galling  yoke  of  Popery,  it  could  not  on  a 
fudden  diveft  itfelf  of  all  its  antient  hereditary 
prejudices  ;  although  ic  was  a  confiderable  length 
of  time  before  it  could  fancy  itfelf  fecure  againft 


a  certain  age,  nor  to  give  up  to  the  convent  more  than  a  certain 
part  of  their  property;  others  are  abfolutely  forbid  to  admit 
any  more  novices. 

*  Spain  and  Portugal. 

f  In  Poland,  France,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  In  the  two 
laid,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  Auftrian  dominions,  the  prelent 
Emperor  feems  to  be  taking  very  decifive  heps  towards  a  com- 
pleat  toleration,  and  an  almoft  entire  renunciation  of  the  papal 
jurifdidtion  within  his  territories. 
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the  Proteftant  feparatifts,  without  that  body¬ 
guard  of  pains  and  penalties  with  which  it  lad 
been  accuftomed  to  fee  itfelf,  as  well  as  every 
church  in  Europe,  furrounded  ;  yet  even  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  authority,  and  when  its  ideas 
and  its  exercife  of  ecclefialtical  difcipline  were 
at  the  higheft,  it  Hands  chargeable  with  fewer 
acts  of  extreme  and  extravagant  feverity  than 
any  other  eftablilhed  church  of  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude  and  power,  in  the  whole  CI11  llfian  world. 
By  degrees,  however,  as  it  improved  in.  know¬ 
ledge,  it  improved  in  mildnefs  too.  The.  laft 
century  faw  the  beginning ,  and  the  prefent  times 
have  feen  the  farther  extenfion,  of  a  molt  noble 
fyftem  of  religious  liberty,  which  has  placed  le¬ 
gal  toleration  on  its  true  balls ;  a  meafure  no 
lei's  confonant  to  found  policy  than. to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Chriftianity ;  from  which  we  may  rea- 
fonably  promife  ourfelves  the  molt  pacific  and 
falutary  effects.  Let  us  then  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  character  we  have  fo  juftly  acquired, 
of  being  the  great  fupporters  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  and  the  facred  rights  of  confcience  ;  let 
us  make  allowances  for  the  natural  prejudices 
of  tliofe  who  differ  from  us,  and  “  forbear 
«  one  another  in  love.”  There  is,  indeed, 
fom  “thing  very  delightful  in  the  idea  of  the 
whole  "Ghriltian  world  uniting  in  every  article 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  agreeing  no  lefs  in 
inward  fentiment  than  in  outward  form.  But 
this,  I  fear,  is  a  vifionary  fcene  of  unity  and 
concord,  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  expett 
from  any  promife^,  of  fcripture,  and  Hill  lefs 
from  any  principles  of  human  nature.  But 
there  is  an  unity  very  confident  with  the  one, 
and  very  forciby  recommended  by  the  other, 

“  the 
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«  #  !!y  '  °f.  the  fPint  111  the  bond  of 

peace  .  _  Inis  is  that  truly  Chriftian  bond, 

which,  linking  together  every  heart,  leaves 

every  judgement  free,  and,  from  the  feem- 

ing  diicord  of  many  different  parts,  makes 

up  the  entire  confent  and  harmony  of  the 
whole.  J 

By  a  conduct  formed  on  thefe  evangelical 
principles,  we  fliall  give  the  moft  effectual  an- 
iwer  to  the  great  objection  which  has  been  here 
combated,  and  the  fullefl  confirmation  to  the 
feveral  propofitions  that  have  been  advanced 
and  I  truft  eftabliflied,  in  this  difeourfe.  We 
“all  confute  by  example ,  as  well  as  by  argu¬ 
ment,  ^the  heavy  charges  of  cruelty  which  have 
been  10  often  urged  againft  the  religion  we  pro- 
iels.  We  fliall  fhow  (in  perfect  conformity  to 
the  preceding  obfervations)  that  thefe  cruelties 
are  in  faff  no  juft  ground  of  reproach  to  the 
Gofpe! ;  that  they  are  imputable  only  to  thofe 
who  have  totally  mifapprehended  or  wilfully  per¬ 
verted  its  doctrines  and  its  precepts ;  that  the 
conffitutional  temper  of  the  Chriftian  revelati¬ 


on  is  not  severity,  but  mercy;  and  that, 
although  this  was  for  a  while  obftruded  or 
fufpended  by  the  operation  of  adventitious  caufes, 
and  the  influence  of  local  and  accidental  cir- 
cumftances,  yet,  thefe  having  now  either  whol¬ 
ly  ceafed,  or  loft  much  of  their  original  force, 
the  divine  benevolence  of  our  religion  has  evi¬ 
dently  begun,  in  this  and  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  to  produce  its  genuine  effects.  And  we 
have  every  reaion  to  believe,  that,  as  fcriptural 
knowledge  advances,  thefe  effects  will  diffufe 


*  Ephef.  iv.  3. 
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themfelves,  though  perhaps  by  flow  degrees,  over 
the  whole  Chriftian  world  ;  that  “  the  kingdom 
cc  of  God”  (hall  finally  appear  to  be,  in  a  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  a  fpiritual  lenfe,  what  the  fcrip- 
tures  affirm  it  to  be,  joy  and  peace*;  and 
the  effeft  of  righteoufnefs,  quietness,  and 

ASSURANCE  FOR  EVERf. 

*  Rom.  xiv.  17.  |  If,  xxxii,  17, 
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L  U  KE  ii.  14. 

ON  EARTH  PEACE,  GOOD-WILL  TOWARDS  MEN. 

THE  facred  hymn,  of  which  the  text  is  a 
part,  is  that  which  the  heavenly  hoft  were 
heard  to  fmg  at  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  is  generally  allowed  to  be.  That 
this  great  event  would  be  productive  of  peace  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  was  a  in  oft 
ftriking  proof  of  God’s  good-will  to  mankind. 

One  cannot  help  obferving  with  what  folem- 
nity  our  bleffed  Redeemer  was  introduced  into  the 
world.  He  had  not  indeed  any  of  this  world’s 
pomp  to  follow  him.  The  grandeur  that  attend¬ 
ed  him  was,  like  his  kingdom,  of  a  fpiritual  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  was  a  grandeur  which  fhamed  the 
pride  of:  earthly  magnificence.  He  was  welcom¬ 
ed  into  life  by  the  united  congratulations  of  thofe 
celeftial  fpirits,  whofe  abodes  he  had  juft  quitted, 
to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  man.  It  is  the 
only  event  recorded  in  hiftory,  that  was  ever  dig¬ 
nified  with  fuch  rejoicings,  except  that  of  the 
creation.  When  the  “  corner-ftone”  of  the  earth 
was  laid,  the  facred  writers  tell  us  “  that  the 

E)  2  u  morning 
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c<  morning  ftars  fang  together,  and  all  the  ferns, 
“of  God  fhouted  for  joy  This  corner  flone- f 
of  the  new  creation  was  laid  with  the  fame  folem- 
nity.  It  fhould  feem  that  thefe  were  the  only 
two  occafions  which  deferved  fo  glorious  a  dif- 
tinftion  ;  and  that  the  redemption  of  mankind 
appeared  to  the  heavenly  h o ft  to  be  a  work  no 
lefs  glorious  to  God,  and  beneficial  to  man,  than 
their  creation.  It  is  indeed  in  this  light  that  the 
feriptures  do  all  along  confider  it.  They  repre- 
lent  it  as  a  new  creation  j,  as  an  entrance  upon  a 
new  life  §,  as  the  production  of  a  new  man  ||,  and 
frequently  fpeak  of  it  in  terms  that  have  a  mani- 
feft  allufion  to  the  firft  formation  of  all  things. 
Chrill  himfelf  is  called  the  light  of  this  new 
world  ;  and,  as  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God 
are  clearly  feen  in  the  things  that  are  made**,” 
in  the  natural  world,  fo  in  reference  to  the  fpiri- 
tual  world,  our  Lord  is  in  a  ft  ill  more  emphatical 
manner  filled  the  power  of  god,,  and  the 
wisdom  of  god||.  And  indeed,  if  to  form 
the  goodly  fabric  of  this  globe  out  of  a  confufed 
heap  of  jarring  elements,  to  raife  up  man  from 
the  duff  of  the  ground,  and  breathe  into  him 
a  living  foul,  were  a  molt  lively  difplay  of  God’s 
infinite  wifdom  and  power,  it  was  furely  no  lefs 
ftriking  a  proof  of  thofe  divine  attributes,  to 
find  out  a  way  of  reconciling  his  juffice  and  his 
mercy,  of  bringing  peace  and  falvation  out  of 
guilt  and  mifery,  and  “  quickening  us  again  when 
u  dead  in  trefpalfes  and  fins  l\.”  And  as  our 
redemption  was  no  lefs  glorious  to  God  than  our 
creation,  fo  neither  was  it  lefs  beneficial  to  man. 

*  Job  xxxviii.  6,  7.  f  Eph.  ii.  20.  t  2  Cor.  v.  17. 
Gal.  vi.  15.  §  Rom.  vi.  4.  I!  Eph.  iv  24.  Col  iii.  10. 
f  John  viii.  u.  Rom.  i.  20.  ft  1  Cor.  i.  24, 

U  ^Phef<*  if  *• 
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We  fhould  have  had  but  little  reafon  to  rejoice 
in  our  creation,  had  not  God  once  more  “  ere- 
“  ated  us  to  good  works  Chriftianity  threw 
open  to  us  another  and  a  better  worlds  cc  a  new 
cc  heaven  and  a  new  earth  j-  it  reftored  to  us 
the  only  things  that  could  make  exigence  worth 
pofleffing,  the  favour  of  God,  the  means  of  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  hopes  of  immortality. 

It  is  worthy  alfo  of  obfervation,  that  this  mode 
of  celebrating  the  birth  of  our  Redeemer  was 
moil  remarkably  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
Meffiah,  and  the  nature  of  the  commifiion  with 
which  he  was  charged.  The  antient  hiftorians 
frequently  affefted  to  ufher  in  the  birth  of  war¬ 
riors  and  conquerors  with  portents  and  prodigies 
of  a  dreadful  nature  ;  commendable  in  this,  at 
leafl,  that  their  fi&ions  were  well-fuited  to  their 
perfonages,  the  enemies  and  dellroyers  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  Friend  and  Saviour  of  mankind  was 
introduced  into  the  world  with  declarations  of 
univerfal  peace  and  good-will.  And  in  this  the 
angels  only  fpeak  the  conflant  language  of  ferip- 
ture  in  deferibing  the  Meffiah.  They  fpeak  of 
him  in  a  manner  in  which  he  loves  to  fpeak  of 
himfelf,  in  which  the  prophets  fpoke  of  him  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  apoftles  after  him.  He  is  called  by* 
Ifaiah  “  THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE. ”  “  Of  the  111- 

“  creafe  of  his  government  and  peace  there  is 
“  laid  to  be  no  end  A  little  after,  his  reign 
is  deferibed  by  the  mod  pacific  emblems  that 
imagination  could  furnifh,  by  “  the  wolf  dwel- 
“  bng  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lying  down 
“  with  the  kid  ||.”  His  work  of  righteoufnefs  is 
peace  §,  and  he  makes  with  mankind  the  cove- 

*  Lphel.  ii.  10.  |'  2  Pet.  iii,  12.  J  Ifaiah  ix.  6,  7. 

11  lb.  xi.  6.  §  lb.  xxxii.  17. 

nant 
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nant  of  peace  *.  He  himfclf  tells  his  difciples, 
iiiat  “  in  him  they  were  to  have  peace  j-;”  and  it 
is  the  legacy  he  bequeathed  them,  “  Peace  I  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  J.”  The 
facred  writers  continue  the  fame  language  in  the 
New  ledament.  “  The  kingdom  of  God  is  joy 
“  and  peace  |j.”  His  gofpel  is  called  “  the  Gof- 
pel  ot  peace  §  and  it  is  their  conftant  falu- 
tation  to  the  perfons  and  churches  to  which  they 
write. .  So  remarkable  a  frequency  and  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  ufe  and  application  of  this  word 
naturally  raiie  our  curiofity  to  enquire  into  the 
meaning  or  it,  and  make  it  worth  our  while  to 
enquire  in  what  fenfe  or  fenfes  Chrid  may  be  faid 
to  have  brought  peace  upon  earth  :  which  will  lead 
us  to  the  proof  of  the  latter  part  of  the  text,  that 
his  birth  was  a  mod  remarkable  indance  of  God’s 
good-will  to  mankind. 

I.  The  fird  and  mod  important  fenfe  in  which 
our  Lord  may  be  faid  to  have  brought  us  peace> 
was,  by  taking  upon  him  the  fins  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  making  our  peace  with  God ,  and  in 
confeqtience  of  this,  giving  us  that  peace  of  mind 
which  the  world  could  not  give.  He  is  our 
peace,”  fays  the  apodle,  “  that  he  might  re- 
“  concile  us  to  God**.”  The  chadifement 
“  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  f f.”  Being 
cc  judified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jems  Chrid  JJ.”  Exprefli- 
ons  of  this  and  the  like  import  are  fo  frequent 
in  fcripture,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  mod  in¬ 
genious  criticifm  to  elude  their  force.  They  evi¬ 
dently  prove,  that  the  peace  which  our  Saviour 

*  Ifaiah  liv.  10.  f  John  xvi.  J3.  X  John  xiv.  27. 

II  Rom.  xiv.  17.  §  lb.  x.  15.  **  Eph,  ii.  14,  16. 

ff  Ifaiah  liii.  5.  Rom,  v,  1, 

brought 
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«  brought  on  earth,”  was  in  its  primary  accepta¬ 
tion  of  a  fpiritual  nature  ;  that  when  we  were  at 
enmity  with  God,  our  peace  was  made  with  him 
by  the  death  of  his  Son  ;  that  he  gave  himfelf 
for  us,  an  offering  and  a  lacrifice  to  God  *  ;  and 
that  this  is  the  chief  point  of  view  in  which  his 
divine  million  is  confidered  in  fcripture.  And 
no  wonder  that  it  fhould  be  fo  ;  for  it  was  this  of 
which  mankind  Hood  in  the  greateft  need,  and 
which  natural  religion  was  leaft  able  to  afford. 
Whatever  pretenfions  reafon  might  make  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  future  date,  or  a  compleat  rule 
of  moral  conduct,  yet,  to  find  out  what  atone¬ 
ment  God  would  be  pleafed  to  accept  for  the  fins 
of  the  whole  world,  was  adifcovery  which  exceeded 
the  utmoft  ftretch  of  her  abilities.  That  fome 
expiation  was  neceffary,  the  Heathens  plainly  faw* 
They  faw,  that  if  there  was  a  God,  he  muff  be 
pleafed  with  virtue,  and  offended  with  vice.  They 
perceived,  that  they  were  not  virtuous,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  in  favour  with  God.  They 
feem  even  to  have  wanted  the  firlt  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  requifite  to  tranquillity,  an  affurance  that  par¬ 
don  w'as  on  any  terms  to  be  obtained.  Their  Ju¬ 
piter  was  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning ;  he 
had  the  minifters  of  his  vengeance  always  at  hand  : 
but  they  had  no  emblems  by  which  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  exprefs  his  mercy .  There  was  indeed 
a  pojfibility ,  perhaps  a  probability,  that  the  Deity 
might  pardon  their  offences  ;  but  there  was  alfo  a 
poffibility  that  he  might  not  \  and  the  very  pcffi* 
bility  of  being  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  a 
Being,  without  mercy  and  without  contrail,  was 
enough  to  fink  them  into  defpair.  But  whatever 
hopes  they  might  have  of  appeafmg  the  Deity  by 


*  Heb.  ix.  26  \  x.  12, 
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proper  means,  they  could  have  but  little  (as  I  be¬ 
fore  obferved)  of  finding  out  thofe  means.  The 
facrifice  of  animals  was  the  atonement  on  which 
they  principally  depended,  (a  plain  proof,  by  the 
way,  that  the  neceflity  of  fome  animal  facrifice 
was  an  ioea  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men)  • 
but  they  were  not  always  fatisfied  even  with  this. 
Having  perfect  confidence  in  nothing,  they  tried 
every  thing.  1  hey  ran  from  on^  expedient  to 
another,  and,  like  men  ready  to  perifh,  catched 
at  every  thing  that  feemed  to  afford  the  leaft  fha- 
dow  of  relief.  Hence  that  incredible  number  of 
deities,  temples,  •  altars,  feftivals,  games,  facri- 
fices,  fupplications,  proceffions,  and,  in  fhort, 
that  infinite  variety  of  ceremonies  and  fuperftiti- 
ons,  which  ferved  plainly  to  Jhow  their  uneafmefs, 
but  not  at  all  to  remove  it. 

Here,  then,  the  Gofpel  gave  us  peace,  where 
nothing  human  could.  From  this  we  know  that 
God  is  merciful,  long-fuffering,  and  of  great 
goodnefs.  We  know  that  he  is  reconciled  to  us 
by  the  death  of  his  fon  ;  we  are  acquainted  alfo 
with  the  means  of  preferving  that  favour  which 
Chrift  procured  for  us,  and  there  is  no  longer 
added  to  the  mifery  of  guilt,  the  torment  of  not 
knowing  how  to  expiate  it  *.  We  are  allured, 
“  that  Jefus  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
cc  away  the  fin  of  the  world  ;  that  he  came  to 
“  feek  and  to  fave  that  which  was  loft  ;  and  that 
“  whofoever  believeth  in  him  fhall  not  perifh, 
“  but  have  everlafting  lifef.”  In  this  refpecl, 
therefore,  that  is,  in  the  moft  important  of  all 
human  concerns,  the  meaneft  man  antongft  us 

*  Te  dace,  fi  qua  manent  fceleris  veftigia  noftr'i, 

Irrita  perpetud  folvent  formiJine  terras.  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  13. 
t  John  i.  29.  Matth.  xviii.  11.  John  Hi.  15.. 
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has  more  true  content,  and  peace,  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  mind,  than  all  the  learning  and  wifdoni 
of  all  the  philofophers  upon  earth,  antient  or  mo¬ 
dern,  could  ever  beftow.  But, 

II.  It  is  not  only  in  a  fpiritual  fenfe,  that  our 
Redeemer  brought  peace  upon  earth  ;  it  is  true  of 
him  in  a  temporal  meaning  alfo.  That  benevo¬ 
lence  of  difpofition,  and  gentlenefs  of  behaviour, 
which  he  fo  conftantly  and  fo  warmly  recom¬ 
mended,  both  by  his  d'odtrine  and  his  example, 
were  entirely  calculated  to  promote  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  mankind,  and  to  knit  them  together 
in  one  common  bond  of  love  and  affection.  If 
ever  peace  was  made  vifible  in  outward  form, 
it  was  in  the  perfon  of  our  blelfed  Lord.  His 
whole  life  and  converfation  were  one  uniform  re- 
prefentation  of  it,  infomuch  that  it  might,  even 
in  this  fenfe,  be  affirmed  of  him,  that  “  of  his 
“  peace  there  was  no  end  It  would  be  no 
difficult  nor  unpleafing  talk  to  trace  the  influence 
of  this  principle  from  his  earlieft  to  his  lateffc 
breath  ;  and  to  draw  together  a  very  uncommon 
and  furprizing  affemblage  of  circumflances,  all 
concurring  to  eflablifh  the  uniformity  of  its  ope¬ 
ration  through  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life;  but 
it  may  fuffice  for  the  prefent,  to  touch  upon  a 
few  of  the  moft  obvious.  It  has  always  been 
remarked,  that  he  came  into  the  world  in  a  time 
of  profound  and  almoff  univerfal  peace,  and  his 
birth  was  (as  we  have  fecn)  firft  announced,  by 
declarations  of  peace  and  good-will,  to  fhephe  rds, 
men,  generally  fpeaking,  of  a  molt  quiet  and  in- 
offenfive  difpofition  and  behaviour.  The  years 
of  his  childhood  were  paffed  in  a  meek  and  du¬ 
tiful  lubjection  to  his  earthly  parents ;  and  after 
he  came  into  public  life,  he  fhowed  the  fam 

t  Ilaish  ix.  7. 
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peaceable  fubmiflion  to  all  his  other  lawful  fa- 
periors.  The  perfons  whom  he  chofe  to  be  the 
companions  and  the  witneffes  of  his  minidry, 
were  of  the  lowed  Ration,  and  the  humbled  tem¬ 
pers.  The  fird  miracle  he  worked,  was  with  a 
defign  to  promote  good-humour  and  good-will 
among  men;  and  all  of  them  tended  to  improve 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  life  in  fome  material 
indance.  Yet,  benevolent  as  the  defign  of  thefe 
and  all  his  other  actions  was,  he  endeavoured  to 
do  them  all  in  fuch  a  manner,  at  fuch  times,  and 
in  fuch  places,  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any  one  7 
to  excite  no  envy,  jealoufy,  or  unjud  fufpicions. 
He  had  at  the  fame  time  to  druggie  with  the  pre¬ 
judices,  the  midakes,  and  mifcondruftions  of  his 
friends,  and  the  inveterate  rancour  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  but  yet  he  never  differed  either  the  one 
or  the  other  to  didurb  the  compofure  of  his 
mind,  or  the  peaceablenefs  of  his  deportment. 
He  bore  all  the  unmerited  infults  and  injuries  of 
his  adverfaries  with  more  patience  than  his  fol¬ 
lowers  could  fee  them,  and  was  almod  the  only 
perfon  that  was  not  provoked  at  the  treatment  he 
met  with.  The  fame  love  of  peace  attended  him 
to  the  lad.  The  fword  that  was  drawn  in  his  de¬ 
fence  he  ordered  to  be  fheathed  *,  and  healed 
the  wound  it  had  inflicted  f.  Although  <c  if  he 
“  had  prayed  to  his  father,  he  would  have  fent 
him  twelve  legions  of  angels  yet  he  dif¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  <c  led  like  a  lamb  to  the 
[laughter  ;  and  as  a  fheep  before  her  fhearers 
“  is  dumb,  fo  opened  he  not  his  mouth  H.” 

As  he  lived,  fo  he  alfo  taught,  for  he  “  fpoke 
“  peace  to  his  people  §.”  The  main  purport  of 


*  John  xviii.  u,  f  Luke  xxii.  51.  1  Matth.  xxvi.  53. 
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his  difcourfes  was,  to  banifh  from  the  minds  of 
men  all  thofe  malignant  and  turbulent  paffions 
which  fill  the  world  with  diforder  and  mifery,  and 
to  introduce  in  their  room  every  thing  that  tends 
to  turn  away  wrath,  to  foften  refentment,  and  to 
cherifh  peace  ;  a  meek  and  inoffenfive  deport¬ 
ment,  a  patient  refignation  under  injuries  and 
affronts,  a  compafiionate  tendernefs  and  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  miferies  of  others,  and  a  benevo¬ 
lence  as  extennve  as  the  whole  creation  of  God, 
If  ever  he  entered  into  a  houfe,  he  fainted  it 
with  peace  #.  If  the  penitent  and  contrite  finner 
fell  down  and  begged  mercy  at  his  feet,  he  bid 
him  go  in  peace  and  fin  no  more  f.  He  was  con® 
tinually  exhorting  his  difciples  to  <c  be  at  peace 
“  one  with  another,  to  love  their  very  enemies, 
cc  to  blefs  thofe  that  curfed  them,  to  do  good  to 
“  thofe  that  hated  them,  and  to  pray  for  thofe  that 
“  defpitefully  ufed  and  perfecuted  them 

From  fuch  a  doctrine,  fupported  by  fuch  an 
example,  one  might  naturally  hope  for  the  mod 
pacific  effe&s.  And  in  fa£t  thofe  effects  have 
followed.  For,  although  Chriflianity  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  fo  well  underftood,  or  fo  honeftly  prac- 
tiled,  as  it  might  have  been  ;  although  its  fpirit 
has  been  often  miftaken,  and  its  precepts  mifap- 
plied  ||,  yet,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  it  has 
gradually  produced  a  vifible  and  a  blefled  change 
in  thofe  points  which  mod  materially  concern  the 
,  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world.  Its  beneficent  fpi¬ 
rit  has  fpread  itfelf  through  all  the  different  rela¬ 
tions  and  modifications  of  life,  and  communi¬ 
cated  its  kindly  influence  to  almoft  every  public 

t 

*  Luke  x.  5.  f  lb.  vii.  50  5  viii.  48.  John  viii.  it, 

X  Mark  ix.  50.  Matth.  v.  4, 

W  See  the  preceding  difcourfe, 
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and  private  concern  of  mankind.  It  has  infen  fi¬ 
tly  worked  itfelf  into  the  in  molt  frame  and  con* 
ftitution  o f  civil  dates.  It  has  given  a  tinge  to 
the  complexion  of  their  governments,  to  the 
temper  and  ad minid ration  of  their  laws.  It  has 
retrained  the  fpirit  of  the  prince,  and  the  mad* 
nefs  of  the  people.  It  has  foftened  the  rigour  of 
defpotifm,  and  tamed  the  iniolence  of  conquefh 
It  has,  in  fome  degree,  taken  away  the  edge  of 
the  fword,  and  thrown  even  over  the  horrors  of 
war  a  veil  of  mercy.  It  has  defcended  into  fa* 
milies,  has  diminished  the  prellure  of  private  ty* 
ranny,  improved  every  domeflic  endearment, 
given  tendernefs  to  the  parent,  humanity  to  the 
maker,  refpedl  to  fuperiors,  to  inferiors  eafe ; 
and  left,  in  fhort,  the  molt  evident  traces  of  its 
peaceful  genius,  in  all  the  various  fubordina- 
tions,  dependences,  and  connexions  of  locial 
life.  Thefe  alfertions  would  very  ealily  admit, 
and  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive,  a  particular 
proof.  But,  for  the  prefent,  I  mult  content  my- 
felt  with  obferving  in  general,  that  mankind  are, 
upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  view,  under 
infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific  temper 
of  the  Gofpel ;  have  reaped  from  it  more  fub- 
ftantial  wordly  benefits  than  from  any  other  inili- 
tution  upon  earth,  and  found  it  by  happy  expe¬ 
rience,  to  be  a  religion  entirely  worthy  the  gra¬ 
cious  Father  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  As  one  proof  of  this  (among  many 
others)  confider  only  the  (hocking  carnage  made 
in  the  human  fpecies,  by  the  expofure  of  infants, 
the  gladiatorial  fhows,  and  the  exceedingly  cruel 
ufage  ol  fiaves,  allowed  and  praflufed  by  the  an- 
tient  Pagans.  Thefe  were  not  the  accidental  and 
temporary  excefies  of  a  fudden  fury,  but  were 

legal-,  and  eftablijhed ,  and  conjlant  methods  of 
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murdering  and  tormenting  mankind,  encouraged 
by  the  wifeft  legiflators,  and  affording  amufement 
to  the  tendered  and  mod  cotnpaffionate  minds 
Had  Chridianity  done  nothing  more  than  brought 
into  difufe  (as  it  confeffedly  has  done)  the  two 
former  of  thefe  inhuman  cudotns  entirely,  and 
the  latter  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  had  judly 
merited  the  title  of  the  benevolent  religion. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  Throughout  the 
more  enlightened  parts  of  Chridendom,  there 
prevails  a  gentlenels  of  manners  widely  different 
from  the  ferocity  of  the  mod  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity  ;  and  that  liberality  with  which  every 
fpecies  of  didrefs  is  relieved,  both  by  private  do¬ 
nations  and  public  benefactions,  even  in  fome  of 

*  Befides  the  many  other  well-known  feverities  exercifed 
towards  the  flaves  of  the  antients,  there  was  a  law  at  Sparta, 
called  the  Cryptia,  which  ordered  them  to  be  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  whenever  they  increafed  fo  faffc  as  to  give  umbrage 
to  the  {late.  Plutarch  in  Lycurg.  The  fame  author  ( De  amove 
Prolis)  fpeaks  of  the  expofure  of  infants  as  a  very  common 
pra&ice.  Seneca  doth  the  fame.  De  Ira ,  /.  i.  <*.15.  It  (till 
obtains  among  the  favages  in  America  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  up¬ 
wards  of  3000  children  are  annually  expofed  in  the  ftreets  of 
Pekin.  Lipfius  affirms  (Saturn.  1.  i.  c.  1  2.)  that  the  gladiato¬ 
rial  llrows  fometimes  coil  Europe  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand 
lives  in  a  month  ;  and  not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  women 
of  all  ranks,  were  paffionately  fond  of  thefe  ffiows.  The  exe¬ 
crable  barbarities  here  mentioned,  continued  as  they  were  with¬ 
out  intermilhort  through  a  long  courfe  of  years,  mud  have 
dedroyed  many  more  lives  than  all  the  temporary  ravages  of 
religious  perfecution  put  together.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
note,  without  obferving  how  tlrongly  thefe  ihocking  fadts  con¬ 
firm  the  defer iption  given  of  the  antient  Heathens  by  St.  Paul, 
who  reprefen ts  them  as  full  of  murder ,  without  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  implacable ,  unmerciful.  Rom.  i.  29,31.  And  indeed 
the  whole  picture  he  there  draws  of  Pagan  morality  and  religion 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  in  every  the  minuted  fea¬ 
ture  of  it  exadly  and  accurately  true.  Let  the  reader  peruffi 
that  chapter  with  attention,  and  let  him  thank  God,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  foul,  that  he  is  a  Christian, 
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the  moft  bigotted  countries  of  Europe,  is  3.  virtue 
as  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  name  as  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  conducive  to  focial  happinefs.  As  for  our- 
felves,  in  the  nature  of  our  civil  conftitution,  in 
the  extent  of  our  freedom,  in  the  fecurity  of  our 
perfons  and  properties,  in  the  temper  of  our  laws, 
in  the  adminiftration  oi  juftice,  in  domeftic  peace 
and  comfort,  in  offices  of  mutual  kindnefs  and 
charity,  we  have  a  vifible  and  undeniable  fupe- 
riority  over  the  antients.  To  what  then  can  this 
happy  change  in  our  circumftances  be  owing  ? 
To  philofophy  (replies  the  Deift  #)  to  mild  and 
gentle  philofophy,  to  the  humane  fuggeftions  of 
reafon,  and  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Were  then  reafon,  philofophy,  and  good  learn¬ 
ing,  utterly  unknown  in  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
Were  not  thefe  the  very  fountains  of  every  thing 
that  was  fublime  and  excellent  in  human  wifdom 
and  polite  literature,  from  whence  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  pureft  dreams  over  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  defcended  to  all  fucceeding  ages  ? 
Were  they  not  carried,  in  thofe  great  fchools, 
to  a  degree  of  elegance  and  perfection,  at  which 
it  is  at  lead  doubtful  whether  the  moderns  have 
yet  arrived,  or  ever  will  ?  And  yet  in  thefe  very 
places,  at  a  time  when  all  the  arts  and  fciences 
were  in  their  full  ftrength  and  maturity,  it  was 
then  that  thofe  various  inhumanities,  which  are 
by  Chriftians  held  in  the  utmoft  abhorrence, 
were  publickly  authorized,  and  an  ambitious, 
contentious,  fanguinary  difpofition  univerfally 
prevailed.  It  was  then  that  almoft  every  civil 
government  was  a  kind  of  military  eftablifhment, 
was  founded  in  violence  and  maintained  by  it  , 
that  wars  were  begun  wantonly,  conducted  fierce- 

*  Voltaire  de  la  Tolerance,  ch.  iv.  p-  30,  34,  44. 
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ly,  and  terminated  inhumanly ;  that  a  paffion  for 
martial  atchievements,  a  lull  of  empire,  an  infa- 
tiable  third  of  glory  and  conqued,  filled  the 
world  with  bloodfhed  and  confufion.  It  was  then, 
that  in  the  very  bed  inditutions,  the  greated  part 
of  the  fubjeCts  enjoyed  no  liberty  at  all,  and  what 
the  red  enjoyed,  was  purchafed  frequently  at  the 
expence  of  their  repofe,  their  humanity,  and  a 
great  part  of  thofe  focial  comforts  which  render 
liberty  truly  valuable.  It  was  then  that  the  courts 
of  judicature  (at  Rome  more  efpecially)  were  in¬ 
conceivably  corrupt  *  ;  that  the  power  both  of 
the  father  and  of  the  hufband  was  carried  beyond 
all  bounds  of  lenity  and  utility ;  that  divorces 
were  allowed  for  the  mod  trivial  caufes ;  that  the 
education  of  children  was  unreafonably  fevere 
and  rigorous  ;  that  infants  were  facrificed  to  views 
of  policy  ;  that  men  were  trained  up  to  murder 
each  other,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fpeCta- 
tors  ;  and  that  the  happied  dates  were  continu¬ 
ally  rent  in  pieces  by  the  mod  violent  diffenfions, 
profcriptions,  and  afTafiinations,  which  each  party 
in  its  turn  retorted  on  its  adversaries,  and  always 
with  redoubled  fury  and  inhumanity. 

If  then  the  utmod  perfection  of  philofophy 
and  the  fine  arts  was  not  able  to  tame  the  fierce- 
nefs  of  antient  manners,  nay,  if  they  actually 
grew  worfe,  in  this  and  many  other  refpeCts,  in 
proportion  to  their  advancement  in  learning  and 
politeneis,  to  what  elfe  but  Chridianity  can  it  be 
owing,  that  fcarce  any  confiderable  traces  of  this 
univerfal  barbarity  now  remain  among  us  ;  that 
m  domedic  lociety,  the  eale  and  happinefs  of 

*  Opinio — omnium  fermone  percrebuit  in  his  judiciis  quae 
nunc  lunt,  pecuniofum  hominem ,  quamvis  fit  nocens,  neminem 
p°]e  damnari.  Cic.  inVerrem .  Oral.  1 , 
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each  individual,  even  the  very  lowed,  is  properly 
attended  to  ;  that  weaknefs  of  lex,  tendernefs  of 
age,  and  humility  of  condition,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
voking  inl'ult,  generally  attradl  pity  and  protec¬ 
tion  ;  that  civil  liberty  is  in  our  own  country 
more  firmly  rooted,  more  equally  diffufed,  more 
fecurely  enjoyed ;  that  judice  is  mod  uprightly 
and  impartially  adminidered  ;  that  the  meaned  of 
the  people  are  as  much  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  as  the  mofl  rich  and  powerful  ;  that  the 
rage  of  univerfal  empire  is  confiderably  abated, 
and  the  frequency,  duration,  and  cruelty  of  wars 
greatly  diminilhed  ;  that  civil  commotions  more 
rarely  happen,  are  attended  commonly  with  fewer 
circumftances  of  inhumanity  and  horror,  and 
have  oftener  proved  favourable  than  fatal  to  li¬ 
berty  ;  that  the  very  worft  diffenfions  in  this 
country  have  been  “  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  atroci¬ 
ous  deeds,  either  of  treachery  or  cruelty,  than 
were  ever  any  inteftine  difeords  of  fo  long  conti¬ 
nuance  *  and  that  the  two  happieft  changes 
we  ever  experienced,  the  restoration  and  the  re¬ 
volution,  were  effected  with  very  little  interrup¬ 
tion  of  public  tranquillity,  and  were  nothing 
more  than  eafy  tranfitions ,  not  (as  they  would 
have  been,  under  Pagan  or  Mahometan  govern¬ 
ments)  horrible  convulfions  f  ?  Compare  all  thele 

amazing 

*  Hume’s  Hift.  4-to,  vol.  v.  p.  337. 

f  Some  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  one 
of  the  pofitions  advanced  above,  viz.  that  the  frequency. ,  dura¬ 
tion,  and  cruelty  of  wars  are  lefs  now  than  in  antient  times. 
But  when  we  copfider  the  immenfe  armies  fucceliively  raifed 
and  loft  by  the  Afiatic  monarchs ;  the  endlefs  contentions  for 
fovereignty  between  the  rival  ftates  of  Greece ;  the  prodigious 
numbers  flain  by  Alexander  the  Great;  the  fanguinary  contefts 
among  his  fucceffors  for  upwards  of  200  years  ;  the  continual 
feenes  of  bloodlhed  which  Sicily  exhibited  for  many  centuries 

under 
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amazing  improvements  in  focial  happinefs,  fince 
tne  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  with  the  precepts 
and  doctrines  ot  that  religion;  coniider  their  natural 
tendency  to  produce  what  actually  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  then  fay  whether  you  can  hefitate  one 
moment  in  afcribing  thefe  effeCts  to  the  Gofpel, 
as  their  foie,  or  at  lead  principal  caufe  ?  What 
puts  this  matter  alinoft  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  that 
in  thofe  countries  where  the  Chriftian  revelation 
is  yet  unknown,  the  civil  blellings  enjoyed  by 
Chriftianity  are  equally  unknown.  The  miferies 
of  their  anceftors  have  defcended  to  them  with 
their  fuperftitions,  and  bear  a  daily  living  tefti- 
mony  to  the  benevolence  ot  our  religion  And 
it  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  that  the  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  which  thefe  advantages  are  enjoyed  by 
any  nation,  is  in  general  pretty  nearly  proporti^ 


yndcr  its  various  tyrants  ;  the  inceffant  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Italian  dates,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Macedonians, 
Greeks,  and  various  Eaftern  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Gauls, 
bntons,  and  Germans,  befides  the  /hocking  carnage  of  their 
own  civil  wars,  fo  as  to  have  been  only  three  times  in  a  hate 
of  peace,  for  a  fhorf  interval,  in  more  than  feven  centuries  * 
when  we  refled  further,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  rhino-  in 
thole  ages,  to  fee  armies  of  300,000  men  in  the  field,  of  which 
ometimes  the  whole,  frequently  the  greater  part,  and  always  a 

^  m  ^att^e  »  anc*  when  to  all  this  we  add  the  in¬ 
credible  devaftations  made  by  the  feveral  barbarous  hordes,  that 
at  different  times  burft  forth  in  torrents  from  the  North,  and 
deluged  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  with  blood  ;  we  /hall  per¬ 
haps  be  inclined  to  think  that  Chriftianity  has,  upon  the 
Whole  already  lefTened  the  horrors  and  deflations  of  war  in 
iome  degree,  and  that,  as  it  comes  to  be  better  underftood,  and 
more  generally  embraced  and  praftifed,  its  pacific  influence  will 
be  growing  every  day  more  vifible  and  effectual. 

I  wathe  Iea,der  °nly  C0H1Pare  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Eaftern 

thncS  ernInd,anS>  °fi  A{/]Cu  lnd  Chlna>  °f  theTurkifli  and 
the  herfian  empires  and  of  all  the  late-difcovered  iflands,  both 

m  th|  norths0  and  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  with  that  of  the 

£rf“  Pfrt°/  L'ir?pe’  and  he  wil1  have  Hbk  reafon  to  doubt 
^he  truth  of  what  is  here  afterted. 
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oned  to  the  degree  of  purity  in  which  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Goipel  are  there  profeffed  and  taught, 
ihus,  for  example  (to  produce  only  one  inftance 
out  of  a  multitude)  in  thofe  kingdoms,  where 
there  is  no  Chridianity,  there  is  no  liberty. 
Where  the  luperflitions  and  corruptions  of  Popery 
have  almod  totally  deftroyed  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Chrillian  revelation,  therei  too  is  liberty  much 
obfcured  and  depreffed.  Where  fome  of  thofe 
corruptions  are  thrown  off,  there  fome  brighter 
gleams  of  liberty  appear.  Where  the  national 
religion  approaches  neared  to  the  native  purity 
of  the  Goipel,  there  too  civil  liberty  fhines  forth 
in  its  full  ludre,  and  is  carried  to  a  degree  of  per- 
feftion,  beyond  which  human  weaknefs  will  not, 
perhaps,  differ  it  to  be  advanced. 

II.  Having  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  fird  part  of  this 
dilcourfe,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Gofpel  on 
the  peace  and  kappinefs  of  mankind ,  there  is  the 
lefs  time,  and  indeed  the  lefs  neceffity,  to  enlarge 
on  the  other,  that  is,  on  the  evidence  which  arifes 
from  hence  of  the  divine  goodnefs  and  mercy  towards 
as.  For,  fince  it  has  been  fhown  that  Chrid  did, 
in  alinoft  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  bring  peace  up¬ 
on  earth  *  ;  that  he  has  made  our  peace  with  God, 
by  taking  upon  him  the  fins  of  the  whole  world  ; 
that  he  has,  in  confequence  of  this,  redored  to 
us  our  peace  of  mind  ;  that  he  has  introduced 
peace  and  gentlenefs  into  the  fentiments  and  the 
manners  of  men  towards  each  other  ;  and  that, 
notwithdanding  all  the  difficulties  and  difadvan- 
tages  under  which  the  Gofpel  has  laboured,  the 
many  violent  pafiions  it  has  had  to  druggie  with, 
and  the  variety  of  obdacles  which  have  impeded 
its  operations,  and  counteracted  its  natural  effeds, 


*  See  Vitringa  on  Ifaiah  ii.  4. 
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it  has  neverthelefs  gradually  and  filently,  yet  ef¬ 
fectually  advanced  the  peace  and  comfort  of  foci- 
ety  ;  what  need  can  there  be  of  any  further  proof 
that  the  million  of  Chrid  was  a  moft  driking  in- 
ftance  of  God’s  good-will  to  mankind  ? 

Inltead  therefore  of  going  about  to  prove  what 
we  all  feel  to  be  true,  let  me  rather  endeavour  to 
infpire  you  with  what  I  fear  is  not  always  felt  as  it 
ought  to  be,  a  proper  warmth  of  gratitude  and 
love  for  fuch  unfpeakable  goodnefs.  If  you  afk 
what  return  God  experts  for  fending  his  Son  into 
the  world,  let  the  apoltle  anfwer  you  ;  66  If  God 
“  fo  loved  us,  we  ought  alfo  to  love  one  ano- 
“  ther  V’  An  extenfive,  an  active  benevolence 
is  the  tribute  he  demands  from  you  ;  and  when 
he  makes  you  happy,  the  condition  is  no  harder 
than  this,  that  you  fhould  make  others  fo.  Let 
then  your  thankfulnefs  be  exprdfed  in  that  bed 
and  mod  forcible  of  all  languages,  better,  as  St. 
Paul  lays,  than  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels, 
charity.  Let  it  prompt  you  to  every  aCt  of 
kindnefs  and  humanity  towards  your  neighbour. 
In  this  there  can  be  no  diffimulation  or  difguife. 
Sacrifices  may  be  offered  by  impure  hands,  and 
praifes  by  diffemblingor  unmeaning  lips.  But  he 
who  relieves  the  indigent,  indructs  the  ignorant, 
comforts  the  afflicted,  protects  the  oppreffed, 
conceals  the  faults  he  fees,  and  forgives  the  inju¬ 
ries  he  feels,  affords  a  mod  convincing  proof  of 
his  fincerity,  an  incontedibie  evidence  of  his  gra¬ 
titude  to  his  heavenly  benefactor.  And  be  not 
afraid,  I  befeech  you,  of  doing  too  much,  of 
over-paying  God’s  favours.  After  you  have  rang¬ 
ed  through  the  whole  field  of  duties  which  cha¬ 
tty  lays  open  to  you,  the  bleflings  you  bedow 

*  i  John  iv.  I  I. 
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will  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  thofe  you  have  received. 
Put  then  your  abilities  upon  the  ftretch  to  do  all 
the  good  you  can  unto  all  men.  But  in  a  more 
efpecial  manner,  fince  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  Chrid’s  million  to  bring  peace  upon  earth , 
let  it  be  your  great  ambition  to  co-operate  with 
him,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  in  this  great  defign  $ 
let  it  be  your  conftant  ftudy  and  delight  to  tread 
in  the  fteps  of  your  blefied  mailer,  and  to  contri¬ 
bute  every  thing  in  your  power  towards  compleat- 
ing  that  great  and  god-like  work  of  giving  peace 
to  man.  “  Let  all  bitternefs,  and  wrath,  and 
<c  clamour,  and  evil-fpeaking,  be  put  away  from 
<e  among  you,  with  all  malice  ;  and  be  ye  kind 
f‘  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
<c  another,  even  as  God,  for  Chrill’s  fake,  hath 
fc  forgiven  you 

*  Eph.  iy.  31,  32, 
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2  Tim.  iii.  4, 


Lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers 

OF  GOD. 


TO  what  period  of  time,  and  to  what  parti¬ 
cular  perfons,  the  facred  writer  here  alludes, 
it  is  neither  eafy  nor  material  to  determine.  But 
there  is  a  queftion  which  it  is  very  material,  and 
I  doubt  but  too  eafy  for  mod:  of  us  to  anfwer  ; 
whether  the  defcription  in  the  text  may  hot  be 
juftly  applied  to  ourfelves  ?  In  whatever  ftnfe  we 
take  the  word  pleasures,  whether  as  denoting 
thofe  which  are  in  themfelves  criminal^  or  thofe 
which  only  become  fo  by  excefs  and  abufe  ;  it  is 
furely  doing  us  no  injury  to  fay,  that  we  “  love 
“  them  more  than  God.”  Jit  prefent  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  that  fort  of  pleafures,  which 
are  ufually  filled  innocent ;  and  in  a  certain  de¬ 


gree,  and  under  proper  reftrictions,  undoubtedly 
are  fo ;  I  mean  the  gayeties  and  amufements  of 
life.  If  we  are  not  lovers  of  thefe  pleafures  more 
than  lovers  of  God,  if  our  piety  is  greater  than 
our  diffipation,  it  mud  be  great  indeed.  If  we 
ferved  our  Maker  with  half  that  zeal,  half  that 

alacrity 
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alacrity  and  perfeverance,  with  which  we  purfue 
our  amufements,  we  Ihould  be  the  mod  pious  na¬ 
tion  this  day  upon  earth.  But  how  far  this  is 
from  being  the  cafe,  at  lead  with  refpeft  to  a 
large  proportion  of  almod  every  rank  of  men 
amongd  us,  is  but  too  apparent.  It  is  not  the 
living  god,  it  is  pleasure  that  they  worfhip. 
To  this  they  are  idolaters  ;  to  this  they  facrifice 
their  time,  their  talents,  their  fortunes,  their 
health,  and  too  often  their  innocence  and  peace 
of  mind*  In  their  hade  to  enjoy  this  life,  they 
forget  that  there  is  another  ;  they  live  fas  the 
Apoftle  expreffes  it)  “  without  God  in  the  world  *, 
and  their  endiefs  engagements  not  only  exclude 
all  love,  hut  an  thought,  of  him.  However 
carefully  right  principles  of  religion  may  have 
been  originally  planted  in  their  breads,  they  have 
no  room  to  grow  up.  They  are  choked  with 
the  pleafures  of  this  world,  and  bring  no  fruit  to 
perfection.  Invention  feems  to  have  been  tor¬ 
tured  to  find  out  new  ways  of  confuming  time, 
and  of  being  ufelefsly  employed.  And  there  has 
appeared  fo  wonderful  an  ingenuity  in  this  refpecl, 
that  it  feems  almoft  impoffible  for  the  wit  of  man 
to  invent,  or  the  life  of  man  to  admit,  any  fur¬ 
ther  additions  to  this  kind  of  luxury.  There 
are  thoufands,  even  of  thofe  who  would  take  it 
very  ill  to  be  called  vicious,  who  yet  from  the 
time  of  their  riling  in  the  morning  to  the  time  of 
their  going  to  reft  at  night,  never  once  beftow 
a  fingle  thought  upon  eternity ;  nor,  while  they 
riot  in  the  bleffings  of  Providence,  vouchfafe  to 
call  one  devout  look  up  to  the  gracious  author 
or  them,  in  whom  cc  they  live  and  move  and 
haye  their  being 

*  Eph.  ih  12, 
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Many,  I  know,  would  perfuade  themfelves  and 
others,  that  there  can  be  no  harm  where  there  is 
no  actual  vice  ;  and  that,  provided  they  ftep  not 
over  the  bounds  of  virtue,  they  cannot  be  guilty 

of  an  excefs  in  plealure. 

But  is  it  true,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  man 
of  gayety  never  docs  ftep  over  the  bounds  of  vir¬ 
tue  ?  Are  all  thofe  things  which  go  under  the 
name  of  amufements  as  perfectly  innocent  as  they 
are  generally  reprefented  to  be  ?  Is  there  not  one 
diverfion  at  leaft  (as  it  is  called)  and  one  fo  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  that  it  has 
fwallowed  up  almoft  every  other,  which  is  big 
with  the  moll  fatal  mifehief  ?  A  diverfion,  which, 
far  different  from  the  common  run  of  amufements, 
has  no  foundation  in  our  natural  appetites  ;  no 
charms  to  captivate  the  fancy,  or  the  underftand- 
ing  ;  nothing  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  to 
give  him  a  chearful  countenance,  and  refrefh  him 
after  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  duty ;  but  runs 
counter  to  reafon,  fenfe,  and  nature  ;  defeats  all 
the  purpofes  of  amufement  ;  finks  the  fpirits  in- 
ftead  of  raifmg  them  ;  fours  the  temper  inftead  of 
improving  it  :  and,  when  it  is  carried  to  its  ut- 
moft  lengths,  takes  fuch  entire  and  abfolute  pof- 
feflion  of  the  foul,  as  to  fhut  out  every  other  con¬ 
cern  both  for  God  and  Man  ;  extinguifhes  every 
generous  fentiment ;  excites  the  moft  malignant 
paflions  ;  provokes  to  the  moft  profane  exprefli- 
ons  ;  brings  diftrefs,  fometimes  ruin  upon  its 
wretched  votaries,  their  families,  friends,  and  de¬ 
pendents  ;  tempts  them  to  ufe  unfair,  or  mean, 
or  oppreffive  methods  of  retrieving  their  affairs  ; 
and  fometimes  to  conclude  the  difmal  feene  by 
the  laft  fatal  a 61  of  defperation.  I  do  not.  fay 
that  gaming  always  produces  thefe  effects  ;  or 
that  it  is  to  all  perfons,  in  all  circumftances,  and 

in 
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u"  law  Ul  R  ? -tTeeS>i  equally  Pernicious 
to  fti  Iff  Br  •  hfS  alwa>'s  «  Mural  tendency 

mher  fct  fieftS’  a  a,ways  expofcs  ourfelves  and 
other,  to  great  danger,  and  can  never  be  ranked 

among  our  innocent  amufements.  Yet  as  fuch  it 

,S  evefy  day  more  and  more  purfued  ;  nay  has 
even  appropriated  to  itfelf  the  name  of  play  ;  for 

vvhat  realon  I  know  not,  unlefs  to  //ay  with  our 

lives  and  fortunes,  with  happinefs  temporal  and 

eternai,  be  the  moll  deleftable  of  all  human  en¬ 
joyments. 


But  putting  this  flrange  unaccountable  paffion 
out  of  the  queftion  ;  do  not  even  our  moll  al¬ 
lowable  diverhons  fometimes  end  in  fin,  though 
they  may  not  begin  with  it  ?  Does  not  an  immo¬ 
derate  fondnefs  tor  thefe  trivial  things,  infenfibly 
weaken  and  corrupt  our  hearts,  and  lead  us  by 
imperceptible  Heps  to  a  temper  of  mind,  and  a 
courfe  of  action,  effentially  wrong  ?  The  fad  is, 
a  hate  of  neutrality  in  religion,  an  infipid  medil 
ocrity  between  vice  and  virtue,  though  it  is  what 
many  would  be  glad  to  take  up  with,  is  an  ima¬ 
ginary  Hate ;  at  leaft,  is  very  feldom,  if  ever,  to 
be  found  in  a  life  of  gayety  and  diffipation.  The 
man  who  is  conflantly  engaged  in  the  amufe¬ 
ments,  can  fcarce  ever  efcape  the  pollutions,  of 
the  world.  In  his  eager  purfuits  of  pleafure, 
he  will  be  fometimes  apt  to  overlhoot  the  mark, 
and  to  go  further  than  he  ought,  perhaps  than  he 
intended.  Even  they  who  are  molt  in  earnefl 
about  their  future  welfare  j  who  have  taken  care 
to  fortify  their  minds  with  the  firmed:  principles 
of  religion  ;  who  conlfantly  endeavour  to  keep 
alive  their  hopes  and  fears  of  futurity  ;  to  guard 
with  the  utmofl  vigilance  every  avenue  of  the 
mind,  and  fecure  all  “  the  iffues  of  life  *  j”  even 

*  Proverbs  iv,  23. 
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thefe,  I  fay,  are  fometimes  unable,  with  all  their 
caution  and  circumfpeCtion,  to  prevent  furprize  ; 
with  all  their  drength  and  resolution,  to  with- 
(land  the  violence  of  headdrong  paflions  and  de- 
fires  ;  which  often  burd  through  all  redraints, 
and  beat  down  all  the  barriers  that'  reafon  and  re¬ 
ligion  had  been  a  long  time  raifing  up  againft 
them.  What  then  mud  be  the  cafe  when  all  the 
impreflions  of  religion  are,  by  the  continual  at¬ 
trition  of  diverfions,  worn  out  and  effaced;  when 
the  mind  is  dript  of  all  prudential  caution  ;  no 
guard  left  upon  the  imagination  ;  no  check  upon 
the  paflions  ;  the  natural  fpring  and  vigour  of  the 
foul  impaired,  and  no  fupernatural  aid  to  drength- 
en  and  fupport  it  ?  What  elfe  can  be  expected, 
but  that  we  lhould  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  weak- 
ed  invader,  and  yield  ourfelves  up  to  the  flight¬ 
ed  temptation  ?  “  When  the  unclean  fpirit  com- 
“  eth,  he  finds  every  thing  within  prepared  for 
“  his  reception,  empty,  fwept,  and  garnifhed  ; 
“  and  he  taketh  with  him  feven  other  fpirits 
“  more  wicked  than  himfelf ;  and  they  enter  in, 
“  and  dwell  there,  and  the  lad  (late  of  that  man 
“  is  worfe  than  the  firfl  *  1”  he  begins  in  gayety, 
and  ends  in  vice. 

Let  us,  however,  take  this  queflion  up  on  the 
mod  favourable  grounds  :  Let  us  allow  it  pof- 
fible  for  you  to  run  round  for  ever  in  the  circle 
of  gayety,  without  ever  once  driking  into  the 
paths  of  vice.  Is  this,  do  you  think,  fufficient 
for  falvation  ?  If  your  amufements  as  effectually 
choke  the  good  feed  as  the  ranked  weeds  of 
vice,  can  you  with  any  propriety  call  them  inno¬ 
cent  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  God,  who  is  a 
44  jealous  God  f,”  will  bear  to  be  fupplanted  in 

*  Matth.  x!i.  44,  45,  f  Exod.  xx.  5. 
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your  affedions  by  every  trifle  ;  or  that  he  will  be 
content  with  your  not  taking  up  arms  againfl  him, 
though  you  do  him  not  one  fingle  piece  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  fervice  ?  The  utmoft  you  can  plead,  is  a 
kind  of  negative  merit,  the  merit  of  doing  nei¬ 
ther  good  nor  harm  ;  and  what  reception  that  is 
likely  to  meet  with,  you  may  judge  from  the  an- 
fwer  given  to  the  unprofitable  fervant,  who  pro¬ 
duced  his  talent  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin,  undimi- 
mfhed  indeed,  but  unimproved  i  Q  thou  wick¬ 
ed  fervant,  wherefore  gaveft  thou  not  my  mo- 
neyfinto  the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I  might 
have  required  mine  own  with  ufury  #  ???  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  abllain  from  grofs  crimes. 
It  is  not  enough  to  enjoy  yourfelves  in  an  indolent 
harmlefs  tranquillity  ;  to  divide  matters  fo  nicely 
as  to  avoid  equally  the  inconveniences  of  vice, 
and  the  fatigues  of  virtue ;  to  praife  religion  in 
words,  to  love  it  perhaps  in  fpeculation,  but  to 
leave  the  trouble  of  pradifing  it  to  others.  This 
languor  and  inadivity  is  a  kind  of  lethargy  in  the 
foul,  which  renders  it  utterly  infenfihle  to  the 
life  and  fpirit  of  religion.  Indifference  in  any 
good  caufe  is  blameable.  In  religion,  in  the 
Chriftian  religion,  it  is  infupportable.  It  does 
violence  to  the  firft  and  fundamental  principle  of 
that  religion  :  ct  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
CQ  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  foul,  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  (Length  f.”  Go 
now  and  let  your  whole  heart,  and  foul,  and 
mind,  and  ftrength,  be  engaged  in  purfuing  your 
amufements,  and  promoting  your  pleafures,  and 
then  lay  claim  to  the  rewards  of  Chriflianity. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  you,  if  you  can  efcape  its 
punifhments.  The  Gofpel,  I  am  fure,  gives  you 

*  Luke  xiX’  23.  f  Mark  xii.  30. 
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no  grounds  to  fuppofe  that  you  fhalh  Though 
you  bear  no  6C  evil  fruit,”  yet  if  you  bear  no 
4C  good,”  you  are  involved  in  the  fentence  of  the 
fig-tree,  “  Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the 
“  ground  To  do  nothing  is  in  many  cafes 
to  do  a  pofitive  wrong,  and  as  fuch  requires  a  po¬ 
fitive  punilhment.  To  hand  neuter  in  dangerous 
commotions  of  the  ffate,  the  great  Athenian  law¬ 
giver  declared  to  be  a  crime  againjt  the  (fate  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  great  Chriftian  lawgiver 
declares  ;  “  he  that  is  not  with  me,  isagainft  me, 
“  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  fcattereth 
“  abroad  f.” 

Chriflianity  is  throughout  an  active  religion  ; 
it  confifts  not  only  in  “  abflaining  from  all  ap- 
4C  pearance  of  evil  \  ;”  but  “  in  being  ready  to 
every  good  work  ||  ;”  and  if  we  flop  fhort  at 
the  firlt,  we  leave  the  better  half  of  our  bufinefs 
undone.  Chrift  himfelf  “  went  about”  continu¬ 
ally  66  doing  good  §  and  he  has  prefcribed  a 
variety  of  pofitive  and  practical  duties  to  his  dif- 
ciples,  as  the  condition  of  their  falvation  ;  and 
preffed  the  performance  of  thefe  duties  upon  them, 
with  an  earneftnels  and  a  force  of  expreffion, 
that  may  well  alarm  the  thoughtlefs  and  the  gay, 
and  make  them  reflect  on  the  extreme  danger  of 
their  fituation.  With  regard  to  God,  we  are 
commanded  “  to  believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  to 
<c  love  him,  to  worfhip  him,  to  give  him  thanks 
“  always,  to  pray  without  ceafing,  and  watch 
“  thereunto  with  Jill  perfeverance.”  With  re* 
gard  to  our  neighbour,  we  are  “  to  do  good  un- 
“  to  all  men,  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  to  be  kind 
and  tender-hearted,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
cloath  the  naked,  to  remember  them  that  are 
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in  bonds,  to  minifter  to  the  fick,  to  vifit  the 
fatherlefs  and  widows  in  their  affliction.”  With 
regard  to  ourfelves,  we  are  enjoined  “  to  be  tem- 
“  perate  in  all  things,  to  keep  under  our  bodies, 
“  and  bring  them  into  fubjeCtion,  to  fet  our  af¬ 
fections  on  things  above,  to  watch  and  pray 
left  we  enter  into  temptation,  to  work  out  our 
“  falvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  ufe  all 
diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  eledion 
“  fure.”  Such  and  fo  various  are  the  duties 
prefied  upon  us  in  every  page  of  the  fcriptures. 
And  is  this  now  a  religion  to  be  trifled  with  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  to  employ  every  moment  we  can 
fpare  from  the  indifpenfable  duties  of  our  ftation, 
and  the  neceflary  refrelhments  of  nature;  and  how 
then  can  it  be  confident  with  that  mediant  hurry 
and  difiipation,  which  intent  only  on  providing  a 
fucceffion  of  worthlefs  amufements  and  ignoble 
gratifications,  overlooks  every  obligation  of  a  man 
and  a  Chriftian ;  and  fuppofes  that  the  whole  bu- 
finefs  of  life  is  not  to  employ  time  ufefully,  but 
to  confume  it  infignificantly  ?  Can  thefe  men  fe- 
rioufly  imagine  that  they  are  all  this  time  “  work- 
“  ing  out  their  falvation,”  that  they  are  “  preflf- 
“  ing  forwards  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
“  their  high  calling  that  they  are  every  day 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  immortal  happinefs, 
and  that  they  (hall  lhare  the  crown  of  glory  with 
them  who  “  have  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of 
“  the  day  j-  ?”  Is  eternal  life  fo  very  fmall  an  ob¬ 
ject,  fo  extremely  cheap  a  purchafe,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  not  the  leaft  pains  to  obtain  it  ?  Or  is  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  rich  man  reprefented  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  be  fo  perfectly  fafe  and  fecure,  that,  while 
the  reft  of  mankind  are  enduring  afflictions, 

f  Matth.  xx.  12. 
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ftruggling  with  difficulties,  fubduing  their  paffi- 
ons,  and  “  working  out  their  falvation  with  fear 
“  and  trembling  ”  he,  and  he  only  may  negleft 
all  thefe  precautions,  may  give  up  his  whole  time 
and  thoughts  to  drefs,  and  magnificence,  and  du 
verfion,  and  good  cheer ;  may  center  his  whole 
care  in  his  own  dear  perfon,  and  make  it  his  foie 
ftudy  to  gratify  every  wifh  of  his  heart  ;  may 
leave  his  falvation  to  take  care  of  itfelf,  and,  as  if 
he  had  obtained  a  promife  of  Heaven  in  reverfi- 
on,  think  of  nothing  but  prefent  felicity  ;  and  fay 
within  himfelf,  “  Soul,  thou  haft  much  goods 
^  laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thine  eafe,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  #  V9  Be  not  deceived  : 
This  is  not  virtue  ;  this  is  not  religion  ;  this  is 
not  Chriftianity.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  very 
temper  of  mind,  that  indolent,  foft,  luxurious, 
dream  of  the  foul,  for  which  the  rich  man  in  the 
Gofpel  was  condemned  “  to  lift  up  his  eyes  in 
“  torments  f  and  let  thofe  who  dread  his  pu- 
niffiment  be  warned  by  his  example. 

It  is  then  a  fatal  miftake  to  fuppofe,  that  a  life 
of  continual  gayety  and  diffipation,  becaufe  it  is 
not  marked  with  any  notorious  crimes,  becaufe  it 
does  not  fhock  our  confciences  with  palpable 
guilt,  is  therefore  perfectly  innocent.  You  have 
by  this  time  feen,  I  hope  that  it  is  far  from  being 
fo.  You  have  feen  that  it  naturally  leads  to,  and 
frequently  terminates  in,  actual  vice  ;  that  at  the 
leaft  it  fo  totally  unmans  and  enfeebles  the  foul,  as 
to  render  it  unfit  for  the  reception  of  religious 
truths,  incapable  of  exerting  its  nobler  powers, 
unable  to  ftruggle  through  the  common  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  lupport  the  common  afflictions,  of  life  ; 
and  leaves  neither  time,  nor  inclination,  nor  abi- 

*  hulce  xii  19,  f  1b.  xvi.  23. 
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nty  to  perform  the  mod  important  duties  of  a 
man,  a  focia!  being  and  a  Chriftian. 

1  he  truth  is;  although  diverfions  may  ferve 
very  well  to  quicken  a  palled  appetite,  they  are 
much  too  poignant,  and  high-feafoned  to  be  the 
conftant  food  and  nourifhment  of  the  foul.  They 
not  only  deftroy  our  relifh  for  the  more  plain  and 
fimple  fare  of  iobriety  and  virtue,  but  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  word  difeafes  ;  and  though  they  do 
not  fo  inftantly  kill  as  the  deadly  poifon  of  vice, 
yet,  with  a  gradual  and  a  fatal  certainty,  they  un¬ 
dermine  the  vital  parts,  and  fap  the  conffitution. 

Beware  then  of  an  error,  which  is  the  more 
dangerous,  becaufe  it  is  not  always  perceived,  or 
at  leaf!  acknowledged,  to  be  an  error.  And  fuch 
of  you,  more  efpecially,  as  are  juft  fetting  out  in 
life,  full  of  thofe  high  ipirits  and  gay  imaginati¬ 
ons  which  youth,  and  rank,  and  affluence,  natu¬ 
rally  infpire  ;  beware  of  giving  way  to  that  fe- 
verifh  third  of  pleafure,  to  that  frivolous  turn  of 
mind  and  levity  of  conduct,  which  will  render  all 
your  great  advantages  ufelefs,  and  totally  defeat 
every  grand  purpofe  of  your  creation.  Do  not 
imagine  that  you  were  born  to  pleafe  yourfelves 
only.  Do  not  entertain  that  falfe,  that  deftruftive 
notion,  that  your  wealth  and  time  are  all  your 
own  ;  that  you  may  difpofe  of  them  exactly  as 
you  think  fit  ;  may  laviffl  the  whole  of  them  on 
your  own  pleafures  and  amufements,  without  be¬ 
ing  accountable  to  any  one  for  the  application  of 
them.  There  is  One,  mod  aiTuredly,  who  may, 
and  who  has  declared  that  he  will,  call  you  to  an 
account,  for  the  ufe  of  that  ieifure  and  thofe 
riches,  which  he  beftowed  upon  you  for  far  other 
puroofes  than  that  mean  ignoble  one  of  mere 
felfifh  gratification.  There  are  duties  of  the 
aft  importance  owing  to  your  families,  your 
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friends,  your  country,  your  fellow-creatures,  your 
Creator,  which  you  are  bound  under  the  molt  ia- 
cred  ties  to  perform  ;  and  whatever  calls  oft  your 
attention  from  thefe,  does  from  that  moment  ceafe 
to  be  innocent.  Here  then  is  the  precile  point  at 
which  you  ought  to  ftop.  You  may  be  lovers 
of  pleasure;  it  is  natural,  it  is  reafonable,  ror 
you  to  be  fo  ;  but  you  muft  not  be  lovers  of 
PLEASURE,  MORE  THAN  LOVERS  OF  GOD.  This 

is  the  true  line  that  feparates  harmlefs  gayety  from. 
criminal  dijjipation .  It  is  a  line  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  God  himfelf,  and  he  will  never  fufier  it 
to  be  palled  with  impunity.  HE  claims,  on  the 
jufteft  grounds,  the  firft:  place  in  your  hearts. 
His  laws  and  precepts  are  to  be  the  firft;  object  of 
your  regard.  And  be  allured,  that  by  fuffering 
them  to  be  fo,  you  will  be  no  lofers  even  in  pre- 
fent  felicity.  It  is  a  truth  demonftrable  by  rea- 
fon,  and  confirmed  by  invariable  experience,  that 
a  perpetual  round  of  fafhionable  gayety,  is  not  the 
road  to  real  fubftantial  happinefs.  Aik  thofe  who 
have  tried  it,  and  they  will  all  (if  they  are  honeft) 
with  one  voice  declare,  that  it  is  not.  It  is  indeed 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  impoflible  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.  This  world  is  not  calculated  to  af¬ 
ford,  the  human  mind  is  not  formed  to  bear,  a 
conftant  fucceflion  of  new  and  exquifite  delights. 
To  aim  therefore  at  uninterrupted,  unbounded 
gayety,  to  make  pleafure  fo  neceffary  to  your  ex- 
iftence,  that  you  cannot  fubfift  one  moment  with¬ 
out  it,  is  to  convert  every  thing  that  is  not  abfo- 
lute  pleafure  into  abfolute  pain,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  certain  rnifery.  13iveriions  are  of 
too  thin  and  unfubftantial  a  nature  to  fill  the 
whole  capacity  of  a  rational  mind,  or  to  fatisfy 
the  cravings  of  a  foul  formed  for  immortality, 
i  hey  mult,  they  do,  tire  and  difguft  ;  you  fee  it 
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every  day  ;  you  fee  men  flying  from  one  amufe- 
ment  to  another ;  affe&ing  to  be  happy,  yet  feel¬ 
ing  themfelves  miferable  ;  fatigued  with  purfuing 
their  pleafures,  yet  uneafy  without  them ;  grow^ 
ing  fick  at  laft  of  them  all,  of  themfelves,  and 
every  thing  around  them  ;  and  compelled  perhaps 
at  laft  to  have  recourfe  to  folitude,  without  the 
leaft  provifion  made  for  it ;  without  any  fund  of 
entertainment  within,  to  render  it  fupportable. 
From  this  wretched  ftate  it  is  that  religion  would 
preferve  you  ;  and  the  very  worft  you  have  to 
fear  from  it,  is  nothing  more  than  fuch  gentle  re¬ 
ft  raints  on  your  gayety,  as  tend  to  promote  the 
very  end  you  have  in  view,  the  true  enjoyment 
even  of  the  prefent  life.  Suffer  it  then  to  do  you 
this  kind  office  ;  and  do  not  look  on  Chriftianity 
in  that  gloomy  light,  in  which  it  fometimes  per¬ 
haps  appears  to  you.  Far  from  being  an  enemy 
to  chearfulnefs,  it  is  the  trueft  friend  to  it.  That 
fober  and  temperate  ufe  of  diverfions,  which  it 
allows  and  recommends,  is  the  fureft  way  to  pre¬ 
ferve  their  power  to  pleafe,  and  your  capacity  to 
enjoy  them.  At  the  fame  time,  though  it  forbids 
excefs  in  our  pleafures,  yet  it  multiplies  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  ;  and  difpofes  the  mind  to  receive  en¬ 
tertainment  from  a  variety  of  obje&s  and  pur- 
fuits,  which  to  the  gay  part  of  mankind  are  abfo- 
Jutely  flat  and  infipid.  To  a  body  in  perfect 
health  the  plained  food  is  relifhing,  and  to  a  foul 
rightly  harmonized  by  religion  every  thing  affords 
delight.  Rural  retirement,  domeftic  tranquillity, 
friendly  convention,  literary  purfuits,  philofophi- 
cal  enquiries,  works  of  genius  and  imagination  ; 
nay  even  the  filent  beauties  of  unadorned  nature, 
a  bright  day,  a  (till  evening,  a  (tarry  hemifphere, 
are  fources  of  unadulterated  pleafure  to  thole 
whefe  taffeis  not  vitiated  by  criminal  indulgences, 
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or  debafed  by  trifling  ones.  And  when  from  thefe 
you  rife  to  the  ft  ill  more  rational  and  manly  de¬ 
lights  of  virtue;  to  that  felf-congratulation  which 
fprings  up  in  the  foul  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
having  ufed  your  bed  endeavours  to  aft  up  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gofpel  ;  of  having  done  your  ut- 
moft,  with  the  help  of  Divine  Grace,  to  correct: 
your  infirmities,  to  fubdue  your  pafllons,  to  im¬ 
prove  your  understandings,  to  exalt  and  purify 
your  affeftions,  to  promote  the  \yelfare  of  all 
within  your  reach,  to  love  and  obey  your  Maker 
and  your  Redeemer  ;  then  is  human  happinefs 
wound  up  to  its  utmofl  pitch  ;  and  this  world  has 
no  higher  gratifications  to  give. 

Try  then,  you,  who  are  in  fearch  of  pleafures, 
try  thefe  among  the  reft ;  try  above  all  others,  the 
pleafures  of  devotion.  Think  not  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  the  vifions  of  a  heated  ima¬ 
gination.  They  are  real,  they  are  exquifite.  They 
are  what  thoufands  have  experienced,  what  thou- 
lands  flill  experience,  what  you  yourfelves  may 
experience  if  you  pleafe.  Acquire  only  a  tajte 
for  devotion,  (as  you  often  do  for  other  things  of 
far  lefs  value)  in  the  beginning  of  life,  and  it  will 
be  your  fupport  and  comfort  through  the  whole 
extent  of  it.  It  will  raife  you  above  all  low  cares, 
and  little  gratifications ;  it  will  give  dignity  and 
fublimity  to  your  fentiments,  infpire  you  with  for¬ 
titude  in  danger,  with  patience  in  adverfity,  with 
moderation  in  profperity,  with  alacrity  in  all  your 
undertakings,  with  watchfulnefs  over  your  own 
conduft,  with  benevolence  to  all  mankind.  It 
will  be  fo  far  fromcthrowing  a  damp  on  your  other 
pleafures,  that  it  will  give  new  life  and  fpirit  to 
them,  and  make  all  nature  look  gay  around  vou. 

It  will  be  a  frefh  fund  of  chearfulnefs  in  flore  for 
you,  when  the  vivacity  of  youth  begins  to  droop  ; 

and 
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and  is  the  only  thing  that  can  fill  up  that  void  in 
the  foul,  which  is  left  in  it  by  every  earthly  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  will  not,  like  wordly  pleafures,  defert 
you,  when  you  have  molt  need  of  confolation,  in 
the  hours  of  folitude,  of  ficknefs,  of  old  age  *, 
but  when  once  its  holy  flame  is  thoroughly  lighted 
up  in  your  breads,  inftead  of  becoming  more 
faint  and  languid  as  you  advance  in  years,  it  will 
grow  brighter  and  ftronger  every  day  ;  will  glow 
•with  peculiar  warmth  and  luftre,  when  your  dif- 
folution  draws  near  ;  will  difperfe  the  gloom  and 
horrors  of  a  death-bed  ;  will  give  you  a  foretafte, 
and  render  you  worthy  to  partake,  of  that  ful¬ 
ness  of  joy,  thofe  pure  celeftial  pleasures 
which  are  at  “  God’s  right  hand  for  evermore  *.’* 

*  Pfalm.  xvi.  n. 
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WHOSOEVER  SHALL  KEEP  THE  WHOLE  LAW,  AND 
YET  OFFEND  IN  ONE  POINT,  HE  IS  GUILTY  OF 
ALL. 

THERE  are  few  pafiages  of  fcripture  which 
have  given  more  occafion  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  Chriftianity,  and  more  diiquiet  to 
fome  of  its  friends,  than  that  now  before  us. 
The  former  reprefent  it  as  a  declaration  in  the 
higheft  degree  tyrannical,  abfurd,  and  unjult  : 
the  latter  read  it  with  concern  and  terror,  and 
are  apt  to  cry  out,  “  it  is  a  hard  faying,  who  can 
“  hear  it  *  r”  And  a  hard  faying  it  undoubtedly 
is,  if  it  is  to  be  underftood,  as  fome  have  con¬ 
tended,  in  all  its  rigour.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  why  we  are  to  be  bound  down  to  the 
literal  meaning  in  this  particular  paflage  of  fcrip¬ 
ture,  when  in  feverai  others  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  to  the  full  as  ftrongly  exprelfed,  we  depart 
from  it  without  fcruple.  No  man,  1  fuppofe, 
thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  “  give  (without  dif- 

*  John  vi.  60. 
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“  tinclion  or  exception)  to  every  one  that  afks 
him ;  to  pluck  out  his  right  eye,  or  cut  off 
4C  his  right  arm  ;  to  offer  his  coat  to  him  that  has 
“  taken  away  his  cloak  ;  or,  when  his  enemy 
c‘  fmites  him  on  the  right  cheek,  to  turn  to  him 
the  other  alfo  Yet  all  thefe  things,  if  we 
regard  the  mere  words  only,  are  commanded  in 
the  Gofpel.  We  all  hope  and  believe,  that  it  is 
poffible  ror  a  rich  man  to  be  faved,  and  for  a 
great  finner  to  repent  and  amend  his  life.  Rut 
look  into  the  feriptures,  and  they  tell  you,  “  that 
tc  it  is  eafier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
“  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
6C  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that,  if  66  a  leo- 
pard  can  change  his  fpots,  and  an  Ethiopian 
6C  his  fkin,  then  may  they  alfo  do  good  that  are 
accuftomed  to  do  evil  f.”  Thele  exprefiions, 
literally  taken,  imply  an  abfolute  impojjibility .  Yet 
no  interpreter,  I  believe,  ever  pretended  to  infer 
from  them  any  thing  more  than  extreme  difficulty . 
By  what  rule  of  criticifm  then  are  we  obliged  to 
underftand  the  text  more  ftriftly  than  the  paffages 
]uft  mentioned  ?  It  certainly  (lands  as  much  in 
need  of  a  liberal  interpretation,  and  is  as  juffly 
entitled  to  it,  as  thefe  or  any  other  places  of 
holy  writ.  Confider  it  only  with  a  little  atten¬ 
tion.  u  Whofoever  (hall  keep  the  whole  law, 
“  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of 
“  all.”  The  meaning  cannot  poffibly  be,  that  he 
who  offends  in  one  point  only,  does  by  that 
means  adually  offend  in  all  points ;  for  this  is  a 
palpable  contradiction.  Nor  can  it  mean,  that 
he  who  offends  in  one  point  only,  is  in  the  eye 
of  God  equally  guilty ,  and  of  courfe  will  in  a  fu- 

*  Luke  vi.  30.  Matth.  v.  29,  30,  39,  40. 
f  Matth.  xix.  24.  Jer.  xiii.  23, 
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ture  Rate  b c  equally  puni/hed,  with  him  who  of¬ 
fends  in  all  points  :  for  this  is  evidently  falfe  and 
unjuft  •  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reafon  and 
equity,  to  all  our  ideas  of  God's  moral  attri¬ 
butes,  and  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gofpel, 
which  uniformly  teaches  a  dire&ly  oppofite  doc¬ 
trine.  It  is  therefore  not  only  allowable,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  to  underhand  the  propofi- 
tion  in  the  text  with  fome  qualification.  The 
only  queftion  is,  what  this  qualification  fhall  be. 
Different  expofitors  have  propofed  different  re- 
ftri&ions ;  and  they  who  are  content  with  thefe 
(as  many  probably  are)  have  nothing  further  to 
feek.  But  as  there  are  fome,  I  know,  who  ftill 
wifh  for  further  light  on  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  beg 
leave  to  offer,  what,  upon  the  moll  attentive  con- 
fideration  of  this  confeffedly  difficult  paffage,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  the  trueft  and  molt  fcriptural  fenfe 
of  it.  The  queftion  is  certainly  an  important 
one,  and  well  worthy  our  mod  ferious  attention* 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  nice,  and  curious,  and  un¬ 
profitable  {peculation.  It  is  a  point  in  which  we 
are  all  mod  deeply  interefted,  and  the  decifion. 
ot  it  mud  be  of  great  moment  to  every  moral 
agent,  who  thinks  himfelf  bound  by  the  pre¬ 
cepts,  or  looks  forwards  to  the  rewards,  of  the 
Gofpel 

It 

*  The  various  fenfes,  which  have  been  given  to  the  words 
of  the  text  by  different  interpreters,  are  dated  and  explained 
by  Archbifhop  Seeker,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  judgement, 
and  perfpicuity  f.  The  mod  common  interpretation  of  them, 
which  is  well  known,  has  been  proved  by  Bifhop  Sherlock  to 
be  altogether  inadmidible  ,  and  in  the  room  of  it,  that  vei  y 
able  prelate  has  propofed  another  explanation  J  which  may  be 
found  aifo  in  St.  Auftin  h  who  has  expreiled  the  fubftance  of 

it 

T  Vol.  vii.  Serm.  3. 

$  Vol,  i.  Difc,  18,  p.  347, 
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It  may,  in  the  firft  place,  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
mife,  that  by  offending  in  one  point  is  not  meant  a 
iingle  cafual  tranfgreffion  of  duty,  fuch  as  the 
belt  of  men  may  fometimes  fall  into,  but  a  wil¬ 
ful  and  conftant  violation  of  fome  divine  com¬ 
mand,  a  fettled  and  determined  habit  of  fin.  In 
this  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  And,  fmee 
it  is  alio  an  agreed  point  that  the  full  and  unli¬ 
mited  fenfe  of  the  text  is  indefenfible,  all  that 
can  be  neceffary  to  be  proved  is  this :  that  he 
who  lives  in  the  habitual  cornmiffion  of  any  one 
acknowledged  fin,  will,  in  fome  material  refpeds , 
experience  the  fame  confequences,  and  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  kune  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  all.  If  this  be  clearly  made  out,  and  fhown 
to  be  confiflent  with  the  dictates  of  juftice,  and 
the  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel,  it  will  fully  juftify 
St.  James’s  declaration ;  and  will  at  the  fame 
time  be  as  near  an  approach  to  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  as  can  be  made,  without  falling  direftly 
into  it. 

The  next  enquiry  then  of  courfe  is,  in  what 
refpeds  he  who  offends  in  one  point  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  all. 

Now  there  are  two  effects,  and  thole  of  a  very 
important  nature  indeed,  which  will  equally  fol* 


it  very  concifely  in  thefe  words: — Plenitudo  legis  eft  charitas  % 
ac  per  hoc  qui  totam  legem  fervaverit,  ft  in  uno  offenderit,  fit 
omnium  reus,  quia  contra  ebaritatem  facit  unde  tota  lex  pen - 
det  *t  It  is  very  conceivable  that  the  biihop,  without  ever 
having  met  with  this  paifage,  may  have  fallen  incidentally  into 
the  fame  train  of  thinking.  But,  notwithftanding  the  united 
authority  of  thefe  two  learned  men,  there  are,  in  my  appre- 
henfton,  infuperable  objections  to  their  opinion  ;  with  which, 
however,  I  do  not  think  it  neceffary  at  prelent  to  trouble  the 
reader. 

*  Auguft  op.  tom,  ii,  Epilt.  29.  ad  Hieronymum. 
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low  from  partial  and  from  total  difobedience. 
The  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  exclufion  from  heaven ,  or  the 
lofs  of  eternal  life. 

In  this  refpedt,  our  guilt,  our  demerit,  our  in¬ 
capacity  for  future  happinefs,  will  be  precifely 
the  fame,  whether  we  offend  in  one  point,  or 
whether  we  offend  in  all.  The  gates  of  heaven 
are  fliut  againft  unexpiated  fin,  under  every  form 
and  in  every  degree.  He  who  lives  and  dies  in 
the  violation  of  any  one  divine  command,  lhall 
have  no  more  title  to  reward  than  if  he  had  vio¬ 
lated  every  command.  And  in  this  l'enfe,  by 
offending  in  one  point,  he  may  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  and  truth  be  faid  to  be  guilty  of  all.  For 
the  confequence  to  him,  with  regard  to  future 
happinefs,  will  be  the  fame  as  if  he  actually  had 
been  fo.  He  will  be  as  certainly  and  as  effec¬ 
tually  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if 
he  had  broken  every  law,  inftead  of  one. 

Had  this  then  been  the  whole  of  St.  James’s 
meaning  in  this  place,  it  would  have  fufficiently 
authorized  the  ftrong  expreffion  he  has  made  ufe 
of.  But  there  is,  I  conceive,  ftill  another  effect, 
which  will  equally  attend  difobedience  in  one 
point  and  difobedience  in  all,  and  that  is,  con¬ 
demnation  to  punijhment.  He  who  habitually  and 
wilfully  tranfgreffes  any  one  of  the  divine  laws, 
will  be  as  certainly  doomed  to  fotne  degree  of  fu¬ 
ture  mifery  as  if  he  had  tranfgreffed  them  all; 
This  indeed  feems  to  be  the  natural  confequence 
ot  his  being  excluded  from  reward.  In  the 
great  day  of  final  retribution,  there  are  but  two 
Claffes  into  which  all  mankind  will  be  divided  • 
the  wicked,  and  the  good  •  thofe  who  are  put 
nifhed,  and  thofe  who  are  rewarded.  Between 
thefe  there  appears  to  be  no  middle  rank,  no 

neutral 
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neutral  fet  of  beings  who  are  neither  punifhed 
nor  rewarded.  Not  the  leaf!  traces  or  molt  diff 
tant  intimations  of  any  fuch  intermediate  con¬ 
dition  are  to  be  met  with  in  fcripture.  In  our 
Lord  s  reprelentation  of  the  laft  judgement,  the 
Ineep  are  placed  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats 
on  tne  left,  but  we  hear  of  none  who  have  a  fl a- 
tion  affigned  them  between  both  *.  They  who 
do  not  “  go  away  into  life  eternal,”  are  ordered 
to  depart  into  a  date  of  everlafting  punifhment. 
And,  fince  the  offender  in  one  point,  cannot  be 
among  the  firft,  he  muff  neceffarily  be  afforted 
with  the  laft.  In  this  then,  as  well  as  in  the  lofs 
of  heaven,  he  fharcs  the  fate  of  him  who  is  guil¬ 
ty  of  all ;  with  him  he  is  caft  into  outer  dark- 
nefs,  with  him  he  fuffers  the  infliaion  of  aaual 
pain.  And,  fince  his  condemnation  to  thefe  fuff 
feiings  is  as  certain  and  inevitable  as  if  he  had 
broken  every  command  inftead  of  one,  he  may 

in  refF&  alfo,  without  any  impropriety,  be 
faid  to  be  guilty  of  all . 

I  bus  far,  then,  the  partial  and  the  univerfal 
firmer  agree.  Ihey  are  both  excluded  from  hap- 
pinefs :  they  are  both  fentenced  to  future  punifh¬ 
ment.  But  here  the  refemblance  between  them 
ceaies,  and  the  parallel  muft  be  pufhed  no  fur¬ 
ther.  Here  begins  the  parting  point,  the  line  of 
reparation,  between  the  two  cafes.  Here  that 
limitation  of  the  text  takes  place,  wrhich  common 
juftice  and  common  feiffe  require.  Though  the 
offender  in  one  point,  and  the  offender  in  all, 
are  botn  doomed  to  punifhment,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  to  equal  punifhment.  It  may  be,  and  pro¬ 
bably  is,  the  fame  in  kind ,  but  it  cannot  poflibly 
be  the  fame  in  degree .  We  have  every  affurance 


*  Matth-  xxv.  31-— 46. 
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which  reafon  and  fcripture  can  give,  that  the 
future  fufferings  of  Tinners  will  be  exadly  luited 
to  their  refpedive  crimes.  The  judge  of  all  the 
earth  will  affuredly  do  right,  and  all  the  world 
fhall  fee  and  acknowledge  the  perfect  impartiality 
of  his  proceedings.  Proportionable  rewards  and 
punifhtnents  are  every  where  announced  in  the 
Gofpel  in  the  cleareft  and  moft  explicit  terms. 
We  are  told,  that  “  fome  (hall  be  beaten  with 
“  many  flripes,  and  fome  with  few  and  that 
ic  it  fhall  be  more  tolerable  for  certain  perfons 
“  in  the  day  of  judgement  than  for  others 
who  fhall  receive  cc  a  greater  condemnation.5* 
Whoever  therefore  thinks  himfelf  authorized  by 
the  text  to  go  on  from  fin  to  fin,  and  to  accu¬ 
mulate  one  crime  upon  another,  from  a  prefump- 
tion  that  he  fhall  not  fuffer  more  for  offending  in 
all  points  than  for  offending  only  in  one  ;  and 
that,  after  the  firft  deviation  from  virtue,  every 
fubfequent  vice  may  be  pradifed  with  impunity  ; 
will  find  himfelf  moft  fatally  deceived.  As  fure 
as  God  is  juft,  and  the  Gofpel  is  true,  fo  furely 
will  the  judgements  of  the  Taft  day  be  inflicted 
on  all  impenitent  offenders,  not  promifcuoufly 
and  indiscriminately,  but  in  weight  and  meafure 
precifely  balancing  their  feveral  demerits.  And 
although  from  the  text  we  may  colled,  that  any 
one  vice,  habitually  indulged,  will  as  effedually 
exclude  us  from  reward,  and  fubjed  us  to  pu- 
nifhment,  as  if  we  had  been  guilty  of  every  vice  ; 
yet  the  degrees  of  that  punifhment  will  be  exadly 
proportioned  to  the  number  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  fins  we  have  committed. 

That  the  fenfe  here  given  to  St.  James’s  words 
is  the  true  one,  muff,  I  think,  be  allowed  by 

*  Luke  xii.  47,  48,  f  Matth.  x.  15. 
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every  one  that  will  take  the  trouble  of  calling  hi5 
eye  on  the  chapter  from  whence  the  text  is  taken  7 
and  that  which  immediately  precedes  it.  He  will 
fee  that  the  apoftle’s  reafoning,  throughout  a 
great  part  of  thefe  chapters,  is  direfted  againft 
that  moft  dangerous  notion,  which  the  heart  of 
man  has  been  at  all  times  but  too  apt  to  enter¬ 
tain,  and  which  the  Jews,  more  efpecially,  car¬ 
ried  to  a  mod  extravagant  height,  that  univerfal 
holinefs  of  life  is  not  necejfary  to  falvation  ;  that  a 
partial  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  fufficient  to 
fecure  both  impunity  and  reward  ;  and,  that  many 
virtues  will  cover  and  excufe  one  favourite  vice . 
This  was  the  error  which  the  apoftle  undertook 
to  combat ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  not 
necelfary  for  him  to  prove,  that  he  who  offends 
in  one  point  is,  literally  and  ftri&ly  fpeaking, 
guilty  of  all.  This  was  going  not  only  beyond 
all  bounds  of  credibility  and  truth,  but  beyond 
every  thing  that  his  argument  required.  All  that 
this  naturally  led  him  to  prove  was,  that  no  im¬ 
penitent  offender ,  even  though  he  offended  in  one 
point  only ,  Jhould  either  obtain  reward  or  efcape  pu- 
nifhment .  Accordingly,  it  is  this  doctrine  which 
Ire  endeavours  throughout  the  whole  context  to 
eftablifh.  It  is  this  which  he  lays  down  with  pe¬ 
culiar  emphafis  in  the  text  ;  it  is  this  which  he 
inculcates  a  few  verfes  before,  in  words  which 
fo  clearly  explain  his  meaning  in  the  text,  that 
they  feem  to  have  been  almoft  intended  as  a 
comment  upon  it.  The  words  I  mean  are  thefe  : 
“  If  any  man  among  you,”  fays  he,  u  feem  to 
“  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
66  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  that  man's  reli - 
«  gi ’on  is  vain  Here,  you  fee,  is  a  fpecifica- 

*  lames  z6» 
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tlon  of  one  particular  point  (that  of  evil-f peak¬ 
ing)  in  which  he  fuppofes  that  a  man,  in  other 
reipects  religious  and  unblameable,  oflends.  And 
what  does  he  fay  of  that  man  ?  Why,  that  his 
religion  is  vain^  is  unprofitable,  is  ulelels  to  him, 
will  in  the  lad  day  avail  him  nothing,  will  nei¬ 
ther  entitle  him  to  reward  nor  exempt  him  from 
punifhinent.  When  therefore,  within  a  few' 
verfes  after  this,  he  refumes  the  argument,  and 
fays,  “  Whofoever  fliall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
“  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all, 99 
who  can  have  any  doubt  that  he  means  nothing 
more  than  to  exprefs,  in  ftronger  and  more  com- 
prehenfive  terms,  the  very  fame  doctrine  which 
he  had  juft  before  laid  down  with  regard  to  one 
particular  cafe  ?  The  clearnefs  of  the  former  paf- 
fage  reflects  light  on  the  obfeurity  of  the  latter ; 
and  when  St.  James  fays,  “  Whofoever  fliall  keep 
“  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he 
“  is  guilty  of  allf  it  is  exactly  the  fame  as  if  he 
had  faid,  6C  Whofoever  fliall  keep  the  whole  law, 
cc  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  that  man's  reli - 
“  gion  is  vain  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  him  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution.  He  will  be  as  far 
from  obtaining  either  impunity  or  reward,  as 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  every  fin,  inflead  of 
one. 

The  juflnefs  of  this  explanation  will,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  appear  in  a  ftill  ftronger  light,  if  we  try  it 
(as  all  explanations  of  feripture  ought  to  be  tri¬ 
ed)  by  confidering  in  one  view  the  whole  paffage 
from  whence  the  text  is  taken,  and  then  fubjoin 
fuch  a  paraphrafe  of  it  as  the  meaning  here  affix¬ 
ed  to  St.  James’s  words  requires.  The  entire 
context  is  as  follows. 

“  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law,  according  to  the 
“  feripture,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 

“  AS 
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4c  AS  THYSELF?  ye  do  well;  but  if  ye  have  re- 
lpC(^  t0  perlons,  ye  commit  fin,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  law  as  tranlgreftors.  for  who- 

**  SOEVER  SHALL  KEEP  THE  WHOLE  LAW,  AND 
YET  OFFEND  IN  ONE  POINT,  HE  IS  GUILTY  OF 

all.  For  he  that  faid,  Do  not  commit  adul¬ 
tery,  laid  alfo,  Do  not  kill.  Now,  if  thou 
commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art 
become  a  tranfgreffor  of  the  law.  So  fpeak 
ye,  and  io  do,  as  they  that  Hi  all  be  judged 
“*c  ^  lbe  law  of  liberty.  For  he  fhall  have 
“  judgement  without  mercy,  that  hath  fhewed 
no  mercy,  and  mercy  rejoiceth  againft  judge- 
*c  ment.” 

If  the  principles  advanced  in  this  difcourfe  be 
true,  and  the  conclufions  juft,  the  fenfe  of  this 
very  obfcure  paflage  will  be  what  is  here  fub- 
joined. 

It  you  fulfil  the  great  law  of  loving  your 
neighbour  as  yourselves,  (which,  having 
been  adopted,  explained,  and  enforced  by  our 
spiritual  sovereign,  christ,  and  made  one 
of  the  two  great  branches  of  his  religion,  may 
be  juftly  called  the  royal  law)  ;  if,  I  fay,  you 
fulfil  this  law  in  all  its  various  parts,  you  do  well. 
But  if  you  fhow  fuch  an  uncharitable  refpect  of 
perfons  as  I  have  fpecified  above,  you  thereby 
violate  that  royal  law,  you  commit  a  great  fin, 
and  muft  expert  the  punifliment  due  to  that  fin. 
There  is  indeed,  I  know,  a  doctrine  prevalent 
among  you,  which  feme  of  you  may  be  apt  to 
think  will  fecure  you  from  this  punifliment.  You 
have  been  told  by  your  Jewilh  inftrudors,  not 
only  that  a  life  of  virtue  in  general  will  atone  for 
the  habitual  practice  of  any  fingle  vice,  but  that, 
if  you  obferved  punctually  any  one  great  precept 
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of  the  law ,  and  violated  all  the  reft,  it  fhould  be 
well  with  you,  and  your  days  fhould  be  prolong¬ 
ed,  and  you  fhould  poffels  the  earth  *.  "kou 
may  therefore  pollibly  flatter  yourfelves,  that  al¬ 
though  you  do  perpetually  tranfgrefs  the  great 
law  of  charity,  by  an  undue  refpeft  of  perfons, 
yet,  on  account  of  your  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  in  other  inftances,  you  will  not  only  efcape 
punifhrnent,  but  obtain  reward.  Rut  this  is  a 
moft  dangerous  and  delufive  notion.  It  is  one 
of  thofe  old  judaical  prejudices  that  ftill  retain 
their  hold  upon  your  minds,  where  they  have 
been  early  and  deeply  imprefled  by  the  corrupt 
traditions  and  falfe  glofles  of  your  rabbinical  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  law.  But  be  not  deceived.  It 
is  fo  far  from  being  true,  as  you  have  been  taught 
to  think,  that  he  who  obferves  one  great  precept  of 
the  law ,  obferves  the  whole ,  that  the  very  reverfc 
of  this  is  the  truth.  For  I  fay  unto  you,  that 

WHOSOEVER  SHALL  KEEP  THE  WHOLE  LAW,  AND 
YET  OFFEND  IN  ONE  POINT,  HE  IS  GUILTY  OF 

all  ;  fo  far ,  I  mean,  guilty  of  alf  that  he  {hall 
be  no  more  entitled,  either  to  impunity  or  to  re¬ 
ward,  than  if  he  had  tranfgrefled  in  every  point, 
inftead  of  one.  For  you  know  very  well,  that 

HE  WHO  SAID,  DO  NOT  COMMIT  ADULTERY, 

“  said  also,  do  not  kill.”  Every  precept 
of  the  law  proceeds  from  the  fame  divine  law¬ 
giver.  If  therefore  “  you  commit  no  adultery, 
yet  if  you  kill,”  if  you  obferve  one  command 
and  break  another,  you  rebel  againft  that  divine 
lawgiver,  you  plainly  become  a  tranfgreflfor  of 
his  law  in  one  inftance,  and  mull  confequently 
fuffer  the  punifhrnent  annexed  to  that  tranfgreffion , 

*  See  Pocock  on  Hofea  xiv,  2.  p.  683  ;  and  Whitby  on 
James  ii.  n. 
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notwithftanding  the  punctuality  of  your  obedi¬ 
ence  in  all  other  inltances.  This  perhaps  you 
will  think  a  hard  faying,  and  may  have  enter¬ 
tained  hopes  that  you  fhould  experience  more 
indulgent  treatment  under  the  law  of  the  Gofpel, 
which  you  have  fo  often  heard  emphatically  {tiled 
i  hl  law  of  liberty.  And  fuch,  in  many  im¬ 
portant  fenies,  it  certainly  is.  It  has  delivered 
you  from  the  heavy  yoke  of  ceremonial  obferv- 
ances j  it  has  fet  you  free  from  the  cc  curfe  of 
“  the  law,  from  the  miniftration  of  death,  from 
the  letter  that  killeth,55  and  has  called  you  into 
“  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  V* 

SO  SPEAK  YE,  then,  AND  SO  DO,  AS  THEY 

66  that  shall  undoubtedly  be  judged  by  the 
law  of  liberty.55  But  m i [take  not  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  liberty.  Do  not  fancy  it  to  be  a 
liberty  of  tranfgreffing  any  precept  which  you 
find  it  difficult  to  obferve.  Though  the  Gofpel 
has  emancipated  you  from  the  flavery  of  the  ri¬ 
tual  law,  yet  it  has  not  in  the  ftnalleft  degree 
releafed  you  from  the  obligations  of  the  moral 
law .  On  the  contrary,  it  confirms  and  efta- 
blifhes  that  law.  Were  it  to  allow,  or  even  con¬ 
nive  at,  the  indulgence  of  any  one  favourite  paf- 
fion,  it  would  be  a  law,  not  of  liberty ,  but  of 
licentioufnefs .  It  will  not  therefore,  it  cannot, 
fuffer  the  breach  even  of  one  fingle  divine  com¬ 
mand  to  pafs  unpuniffied.  he,  confequently, 
<c  shall  have  judgement  without  mercy, 
cc  that  hath  shewed  no  mercy  :55  he  that 
tranfgreffes  the  great  law  of  mercy ,  or  Chriflian 
charity,  fhall  not,  on  account  of  his  obedience 
in  other  refpe&s,  be  exempted  by  the  mercy  of 

*  Gal.  iii.  ij.  2  Cor.  ifi.  7.  Rojil  viii.  21* 
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God  from  the  punifliment  due  to  that  offence. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  ufes  his  beft  endea¬ 
vours  to  fulfil  every  precept  in  the  Gofpel,  and 
efpecially  that  moft  important  one  of  mercy,  or 
univerfal  love,  then  lhall  “  mercy  rejoice 
“  against  judgement:”  his  cafual  tranfgref- 
fions  and  infirmities  fhall  meet  with  mercy  at  the 
hand  of  his  Almighty  Judge ;  and  the  fame  com- 
paffion  lhall  at  the  laft  day  be  gracioufly  extended 
to  him,  which  he  himfelf  has  fliown  to  his  of¬ 
fending  or  his  diftreffed  fellow  creatures. 
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James  i’u  to; 


WHOSOEVER  SHALL  KEEP  THE  WHOLE  LAW.  AND 

YET  OFFEND  IN  ONE  POINT,  HE  IS  GUILTY  OF 
ALL. 


IT  has,  I  hope,  been  fufficiently  proved,  that 
the  interpretation  given  of  thefe  words,  in  the 
preceding  difcourfe,  is  not  arbitrary  and  conjec- 
tural  ;  but  grows  out  of  the  context  and  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  is  conformable  to  the  whole  tenour 
of  St.  James’s  argument,  and  the  particular  ob- 
je£t  he  had  in  view.  It  makes  no  greater  abate¬ 
ment  in  the  apoftle’s  expreflion,  than  the  peculiar 
ardour  and  energy  of  fcripture-language,  and  the 
concife  lententioufnefs  of  proverbial  maxims  ab 
folutely  require ,  uo  greater, I, an  i,  authorized  by 
the  foundelt  rules  of  criticifm,  and  the  practice 
of  the  fobereft  expofitors  in  many  fimilar  inftances; 
At  the  fame  time,  it  feems  to  Hand  clear  of  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  ufually  urged  againft 
the  text.  It  leaves  no  room  to  charge  it  with  ex 
travagant  and  undiftinguifhing  feverity,  and  the 
doctrine  it  prefents  to  us  is  confirmed  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  holy  writ.  ' 

^  Every 
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Every  one  in  the  lead  converfant  with  fcripture 
mud  know,  that  the  rewards  of  Chridianity  are 
there  promifed  to  thofe  only  who,  to  the  bed  of 
their  power,  endeavour  to  <c  dand  perfect  and 
tc  compleat  in  all  the  will  of  God  *  and  that 
its  punilhments  are  denounced  againd  every  habi¬ 
tual  fin  of  every  kind,  without  any  exception 
made  in  favour  of  thofe  who  offend  in  one  point 
only,  and  obferve  all  the  red.  And  as  this  is  the 
univerfal  language  of  fcripture,  fo  is  it  perfe&ly 
conformable  to  every  principle  of  reafon,  judice, 
and  equity. 

In  regard  to  a  future  recompence,  the  cafe  will 
fiot  admit  a  doubt.  Eternal  life  being  the  free 
and  voluntary  gift  of  God,  he  may  certainly  give 
it  on  whatever  terms  he  thinks  fit  to  prefcribe. 
The  terms  he  has  prefcribed  are  faith  in  Chrijt , 
and  obedience  to  all  his  laws .  Whoever  therefore 
does  not  comply  with  the  terms  required,  can 
have  no  claim  to  the  favour  granted  on  thofe 
terms,  and  thofe  only.  Although  the  offender  in 
one  point  may  pofiibly  go  fo  far  as  to  flatter  him- 
felf  that  he  (hall  not  be  punijhed  for  his  offence, 
yet  he  can  never  furely  expect  to  be-  rewarded 
for  it.  It  would  indeed  be  drange,  if  all  who  had 
only  one  favourite  vice  fhould  be  admitted  to  a 
date  of  felicity  hereafter.  For,  fince' different 
men  are,  by  their  different  inclinations,  led  to 
tranfgrefs  in  different  ways,  it  mud  by  this  means 
come  to  pafs,  that  finners  of  every  denomination 
would  find  their  way  to  heaven.  And  thus,  in¬ 
dead  of  meeting  there,  as  we  are  taught  to  ex¬ 
pert,  wTith  6C  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  per- 
46  feet  f/’  and  an  illuftrious  affembly  of  faints  and 
angels,  we  fhould  find  ourfelves  furrounded,  in 
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the  very  manfions  of  blifs,  with  fuch  fort  of  com¬ 
pany  as  we  fliould  be  afhamed  to  be  i'een  in  upon 
earth. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  undeniably  rea- 
fonable  and  juft,  than  that  the  habitual  tranfgref- 
for  of  any  one  divine  command,  fhould  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  future  happinefs.  Yet  ftill  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  hard,  that  he  fliould  be  doom¬ 
ed  to  future  mifery.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing 
we  are  apt  to  think  fo  reafonable,  and  fo  natural, 
as  that  a  number  of  good  qualities  fliould  atone  for 
one  bad  habit,  and  fhelter  us  from  punifhment,  at 
leaft,  if  not  entitle  us  to  reward.  Yet  why  fhould 
we  expedt  this  from  the  Gofpel  difpenfation  ;  when 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  God’s  providence  we 
find  it  quite  otherwife  ?  How  often  do  we  fee,  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  not  only  that  one  habi¬ 
tual  vice ,  but  that  one  fingle  wrong  action,  will,  in 
Spite  of  a  thoufand  excellencies,  draw  after  it  the 
ruin  of  fortune,  fame,  and  every  earthly  comfort  ? 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  the  ceconomy  of  nature 
and  the  artificial  inftitutions  of  civil  fociety.  The 
health  of  the  human  body  is  the  refult  of  perfedt 
order  in  every  part.  If  the  flighteft  member  be 
indifpofed,  it  difturbs  the  eafe  of  the  whole,  and 
“  every  member  fuffers  with  it.”  In  the  body 
politic,  a  compleat  obedience  to  the  laws  is  the 
only  title  to  the  protedfion  of  the  ftate  ;  and  a 
fingle  crime,  notwithftanding  all  our  other  fer- 
vices,  will  render  us  obnoxious  to  its  punifhments. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  all  compadts  and  covenants 
which  we  enter  into  with  one  another,  concern¬ 
ing  our  worldly  affairs,  the  breach  of  any  one  ef- 
fential  condition  vacates  the  covenant,  and  de¬ 
prives  us  of  all  the  benefits  we  claim  under  it. 
Now,  the  title  we  have  to  everlafting  happinefs* 
heieafter  is  founded  folely,  not  on  the  precarious 

R  2  ground 
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ground  of  our  own  imperfeft  fervices  ;  for  “  wc 
are  all  unprofitable  fervants  #  but  on  the  fure 
balls  of  that  efficacious  covenant,  which  was  made 
between  God  and  us  through  the  mediation  of 
our  Redeemer,  and  which  he  fealed  with  his  own 
blood  upon  the  crofs.  All  the  precepts  of  the 
Goipel  are  fo  many  conditions  of  this  covenant, 
which  we  have  promifed,  and  which  we  are  bound, 
to  obferve.  If  therefore  we  wilfully  and  habitu¬ 
ally  violate  any  one  of  thefe  conditions,  though 
we  religioufly  obferve  all  the  reft,  we  evacuate  the 
covenant,  we  forfeit  our  federal  right  (the  only 
right  we  have)  to  the  pardon  of  our  fins,  and 
confequently  lay  ourfelves  open  again  to  the  pu- 
niffiment  that  is  naturally  due  to  them.  Where 
then  can  be  the  ground  for  complaining  of  feve- 
rity  in  this  refpeCt  ?  What  pretence  can  we  have 
for  murmuring  at  our  judge,  if  he  obferves  the 
fame  meafures  of  juftice  in  the  next  world,  which 
the  general  courfe  of  his  providence  in  this  gives 
us  reafon  to  expeCt  ;  if  he  treats  us,  in  a  future 
Rate,  with  no  greater  rigour  than  we  ourfelves, 
in  our  moil  important  concerns,  think  it  equita¬ 
ble  and  prudent  to  exercife  towards  each  other  ? 

But  will  not  God  then  judge  us  in  mercy  ? 
Will  he  have  no  compaffion  on  human  infirmity  ? 
Will  he  be  extreme  to  mark  and  to  punifli  every 
thing  that  is  done  amifs,  notwithlfanding  the 
punctuality  of  our  obedience  in  all  other  refpecls  ? 

That  God  will  judge  us  in  mercy  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  what,  alas  !  would  become  of  the  ve¬ 
ry  beft  of  us,  if  he  did  not  ?  But  that  he  will  buf¬ 
fer  his  mercy  to  annihilate  his  juftice,  by  allow¬ 
ing  any  one  of  his  laws  to  be  infulted  with  impu¬ 
nity,  is  what  no  reafonable  man  can  poffibly  fup- 

*  Luke  xvii.  io, 

pofe. 
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pofe.  We  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  leaving  no 
room  for  the  exercife  of  mercy.  After  we  have 
done  all  we  can,  after  we  have  kept  the  whole  law, 
without  exception,  with  all  the  care  and  punctuali¬ 
ty  we  are  able  ;  there  will  be  ftill  enough  left  for 
God  to  pardon,  and  the  mod  perfect  of  us  will  have 
abundant  occafion  lor  the  utmofl  difplay  of  his 
clemency  towards  us.  In  our  obfervance  of  every 
law,  there  will  be  innumerable  defeats  and  errors, 
which  are  the  proper  objects  of  divine  compafli- 
on.  Ihefe  he  has  promiied  to  forgive,  on  our 
fmcere  repentance,  for  the  kike,  and  through  the 
merits  of  Chrift  Jeius  \  and  of  thefe  there  will  be 
io  very  competent  a  fum,  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
needlefs,  and  extremely  dangerous,  to  cnflame 
the  account  by  any  iuperfluous  addition  of  vo¬ 
luntary  tranfgrellions.  If  our  bed  virtues  can, 
with  all  their  own  blemifhes,  obtain  acceptance 
through  the  interceffion  of  our  Redeemer,  they 
do  full  as  much  as  we  have  any  reafon  to  expeCt 
from  them.  Iney  have  no  fuperabundant  merit 
of  their  own  ;  and  can  therefore  have  none  to 
fpare  for  other  purpoles,  to  ferve  as  a  covering 
for  fome  favourite  fin.  5 

ihe  refuit  then  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  only 
fure  ground  of  admidion  to  heaven,  and  of  lecu- 
rity  againll  future  punifhment,  is  an  unreferved 
(chough  too  often,  God  knows,  imperfect)  obe¬ 
dience  to  every  precept  in  the  Gofpei.  There  is 
indeed  always  one  which  we  find  it  more  difficult 
to  obferve  than  the  red,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
lon  we  are  very  defirous  not  to  obferve  at  all. 
-but  if  we  are  in  earned  about  our  everlading 
welfare,  our  obedience  in  this  point  alio,  how¬ 
ever  painful,  is  indilpenfably  neceffary.  It  is  that 
crofs  which  we  are  ordered  to,  take  up,  when  we 

are 
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are  commanded  to  follow  Chrift.  It  is  the  yoke 
he  impofes  upon  us,  the  burthen  he  requires  us  to 
bear.  Io  decline  this,  is  at  once  to  reject  the 
terms  of  our  falvation,  and  to  forfeit  all  preten- 
fions  to  divine  favour.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  urge 
the  exaftnels  of  our  obedience  in  other  inftances. 
Our  good  deeds  can  be  no  otherwife  acceptable 
^.e  °f  God,  than  as  they  flow  from  a 

principle  of  love  to  him,  and  obedience  to  his 
laws,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gofpel  of  his  blefled 
Son.  But  it  we  conflantly  tranfgrefs  thefe  laws  in 
any  one  point,  it  is  impoffible  that  our  obfervance 
of  the  reft  fhould  proceed  from  any  religious  mo¬ 
tive.  If  fuch  a  motive  influenced  us  in  fome  points, 
it  would  influence  us  in  every  point,  and  would 
never  allow  us  to  perfift  in  a  direct  oppofition  to 
the  commands  of  the  God  we  loved,  even  in  the 
inoft  trivial  inftance.  The  love  of  ourfelves,  the 
love  .of  power,  of  praife,  of  pleafure,  of  gain, 
may  in  many  cafes  lead  us  to  virtue  ;  and  it  will 
be  evident  that  we  followed  no  worthier  guide, 
if,  when  they  lead  us  to  vice,  we  follow  them 
without  reluctance,  and  are  as  ready  to  break  any 
of  God’s  laws  at  their  fuggeftion,  as  to  obfervc 
them. 

Let  us  bring  this  matter  home  to  our  own  bo- 
foms,  let  us  judge  from  our  own  fentiments  and 
feelings  on  fimilar  occafions.  Should  we  think 
that  man  a  fincere  friend  to  us,  who,  where  it 
coincided  with  his  natural  propeniities,  where  it 
flattered  his  vanity  or  indulged  his  pride,  where  it 
ferved  his  ambition  or  promoted  his  intereft, 
would  very  readily  fhow  us  any  mark  of  kindnefs 
and  regard  ;  but,  where  it  thwarted  any  of  thefe 
views,  would  mod  fhamefully  defert  us,  although 
in  the  utmoft  need  of  his  afliftance  ?  Or,  fhould 
we  think  that  fervant  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  of 

our 
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our  favour,  who,  although  in  other  points  he  be¬ 
haved  well,  yet  in  one  material  part  of  his  buii- 
nefs,  where  his  fervice  was  mod  neceflfary,  and 
moil  acceptable  to  us,  afted  in  direft  oppofition 
to  our  exprefs  orders  ?  Should  we  not  call  the  one 
a  deceitful  friend,  and  the  other  a  worthlefs  fer- 
vant,  and  renounce  them  both,  with  the  contempt 
and  indignation  they  deferved  ?  And  how  then 
can  we  imagine  that  God  will  accept  fuch  a  fer¬ 
vice  at  our  hands,  as  the  meaned  man  amongd  us 
would  think  an  infult  upon  him  ?  How  can  we 
fuppofe  that  he  will  be  content  with  the  leavings 
of  our  paflions  ;  will  be  fatisfied  with  our  ob- 
fervance  of  thofe  laws  which  we  have  not  per¬ 
haps  the  lead  inclination  or  temptation  to  tranf- 
grefs  ;  and  overlook  our  difobedience  in  that  only 
point  where  wre  can  fhow  the  fincerity  of  our  at¬ 
tachment  to  him  ;  where  our  paflions  and  our  in- 
terefls  interfere  with  our  duty,  and  flrongly 
prompt  us  to  rebel  againd  our  Maker  ? 

“  Let  then  every  one  that  names  the  name  of 
“  Chrift  depart  from  iniquity  *”  of  every  kind. 
Let  him  “  efchew  his  own  peculiar  wickednefs.” 
Let  him  take  a  refolution  of  immediately  relin- 
quifliing  that  favourite  fin,  whatever  it  be,  which, 
io  long  as  he  nourifhes  it  in  his  bofom,  mud  for 
ever  render  him  odious  in  the  fight  of  God,  and 
as  effectually  exclude  him  from  reward,  and  ex¬ 
pole  him  to  a  certain  degree  of  punifhment  as  if 
he  had  offended  in  all  points,  indead  of  one. 

This  is  the  true,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  holy 
writ.  The  doctrine  of  the  world,  I  know  is  of  a 
very  different  complexion  ;  and  we  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  with  fydeins  of  morality,  and  plans  of 
education,  of  a  much  more  compliant,  and  com- 
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modious,  and  indulgent  temper  The  fub (lance 
of  them  is  comprized  in  a  few  words  ;  “  adula-. 
tion  to  thofe  we  defpife,  courtefy  to  thofe  we  hate, 
connections  without  friendfhip,  profeftions  with- 
out  meaning,  good-humour  without  benevolence, 
good  manners  without  morals,  appearances  faved 
and  realities  lacrificed.,>  Thefe  are  the  maxims 
which  are  now  to  enlighten  and  improve  man- 
kind  ;  and,  as  they  come  recommended  with  eve¬ 
ry  advantage  that  wit,  and  eafe,  and  elegance  of 
compofition,  can  give  them,  there  is  but  too  much 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  a  large  part  of  the  rifing 
generation  will  receive  thele  oracles  with  implicit 
faith,  and  confider  their  authority  as  fovereign 
and  fupreme  in  fome  of  the  moft  effential  arti¬ 
cles  oi  moral  conduct.  The  times  did  not  feein 
to  call  for  any  new  encouragements  to  licenti- 
oufnefs.  But  what  elfe  can  be  expeCted,  when 
(as  the  prophet  complains)  cc  men  forfake  the 
“  fountain  of  living  water,  and  hew  them  out 
cifierns,  broken  cifterns,  that  can  hold  no  \va- 
cc  ter  #  when,  deferting  the  plain  road  of  mo¬ 
ral  rectitude  which  revelation  fets  before  them, 
they  ftrike  out  into  devious  and  crooked  paths, 
and  form  a  fanciful  fyftemof  their  own,  in  which 
every  thing  is  modelled  exactly  to  their  mind  ; 
in  which  vices  are  transformed  into  virtues,  and 
virtues  into  vices,  juft  as  it  happens  to  fuit  their 
particular  tafte  and  convenience  ?  Can  there  pof- 
libly  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  utter  in¬ 
ability  of  human  wifdom,  even  in  its  moft  improv¬ 
ed  and  exalted  ftate,  to  undertake  the  dire&ion 
of  our  moral  behaviour,  and  the  abfolute  neceflity 


*  The  well-known  letters,  of  a  deceafed  nobleman  to  his  fon, 
were  pnbliiTied  a  few  months  before  this  fermon  was  preached 

at  Sr.  James’s, 
t  Jer.  ii.  13. 

of 
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of  light  from  above  to  guide  our  fteps  aright,  even 
in  what  we  are  pleafed  to  call  this  enlightened  age  ? 
Can  any  thing  more  clearly  (how  the  infinite  obli¬ 
gations  we  are  under  to  Chriftianity,  for  taking 
this  important  bufinefs  out  of  the  hands  ot  man, 
and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  for  marking 
out  to  us  one  ftraight,  undeviating  line  of  conduct, 
and  forbidding  us,  under  the  fevered:  penalties,  to 
turn  afide  from  it  “  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
“  left  ?”  Who  does  not  now  fee  the  wifdom,  the 
reafonablenefs,  the  utility  of  the  doCtrine  in  the 
text,  that  “  whofoever  ihall  keep  the  whole  law, 
“  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all 
Who  does  not  fee,  that  to  recede  one  tittle  from 
the  true  meaning  of  this  declaration,  is  to  open  a 
door  for  the  admiffion  of  every  imaginable  iniqui¬ 
ty  ?  When  once  we  begin  to  queftion  the  neceffi- 
ty  of.  univerjal  holinefs  ;  when  once  we  begin  to 
make  laws  for  ourfelves,  and  to  determine  pe¬ 
remptorily  that  this  virtue  is  illiberal  and  that  im¬ 
practicable,  this  vice  a  pardonable  frailty,  and  that 
a  neceffary  accomplifhment,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  there  muff  loon  be  an  end  of  all  diftin&ion 
between  right  and  wrong.  If  one  man,  for  in- 
ftance,  thinks  that  adultery  and  hypocrify  are  in 
certain  circumftances,  and  on  certain  occafions, 
allowable ;  why  may  not  another  claim  the  like 
indulgence  for  anger,  pride,  ambition,  or  revenge, 
and  rank  them  alfo  in  the  number  of  genteel  and 
reputable  vices  ?  There  is,  in  faCt,  hardly  a  crime 
in  nature  which  has  not  fomewhere  or  other  a  pa¬ 
tron  and  defender.  And  thus,  if  every  man,  in- 
ftead  of  efehewing  his  own  peculiar  wickednefs, 
is  to  have  an  exemption  granted  him  from  every 
reftraint  which  he  happens  to  think  inconvenient, 
the  duties  of  religion  will  be  all  picked  out  of  the 
Gofpel  one  bv  one,  till  there  is  not  a  fingle  virtue 
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Icfi,  which  may  not  be  evaded  whenever  we  think 
fit. 

This  inftance  then,  among  a  thoufand  others, 
may  ferve  to  convince  us,  how  dangerous  it  would 
be  to  allow  the  fmalleft  latitude  in  the  terms  and 
meafures  of  obedience  ;  and  how  neceffary  it  is 
ior  thole,  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of 
evangelical  truth5  to  watch  over  it  with  un- 
remittcd  vigilance  ;  and  on  no  account  to  lower 
the  iublime  tone  of  gofpel  morality,  in  order  to 
make  it  fpeak  a  lofter  language,  and  accommo¬ 
date  it  to  the  fanciful  conceits  and  corrupt  ca- 
iuiftry  of  worldly  wifdom.  Men  may  undoubted¬ 
ly  ad  by  whatever  rule  they  pleafe  ;  but  the  rule 
by  which  they  will  be  judged  is  that  of  the  Gof¬ 
pel  ;  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  lay  it  plainly  and 
fairly  before  them,  and  warn  them  loudly  of  the 
danger  of  following  any  other  guide.  They  may 
fancy,  if  they  will,  that  improved  and  elevated 
minds  are  above  vulgar  rejlraints  ;  that  what  is 
vice  in  a  low  ftation,  by  afeending  into  a  fuperior 
region  leaves  its  dregs  behind,  and  is  fublimated 
into  virtue  ;  that  diffimulation,  though  a  bafe 
coin,  is  a  neceffary  one  *  ;  and  that  the  groffeft 
irregularities,  when  they  help  to  embellifh  our 
manners,  are  not  vices  of  the  heart,  but  little  in¬ 
firmities  of  youth,  which  are  fure  to  meet  with 
indulgence  here,  and  impunity  hereafter.  If  men 
of  ingenuity  chufe  to  amufe  themfelves  with  fuch 
imaginations  as  thefe  ;  and  if  others  think  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  take  them  for  their  guide  rather  than  God, 
they  muff  do  it  at  their  own  peril.  But  they  who 
pretend  to  any  principle,  or  any  religion,  will  do 
well  to  remember,  that  He  who  has  the  foie  right 

*  A  heathen  moralift  was,  however,  it  feems,  of  a  different 
opinion.  Ex  omni  vita  fimulatio  &  dillinmlatio  tollenda  eft. 
Cic.  De  Off.  1.  iii.  c.  15. 
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of  regulating  our  conduct,  and  who  alone  can  in¬ 
form  us  on  what  terms  he  will  receive  or  reject  us 
for  ever,  He  has  prefcribed  to  us  a  very  different 
courfe  of  behaviour.  He  requires  from  us,  not 
merely  the  appearance ,  but  the  reality ;  not  the 
cc  form  only,  but  the  power  of  godlinefs.”  He 
holds  out  the  fame  rule  of  life  to  high  and  low,  to 
rich  and  poor  :  “  He  regardeth  not  the  perfons  of 
4C  men  ;”  and,  if  he  has  given  any  one  human  be¬ 
ing  “  a  licence  to  fin,”  let  that  licence  be  pro¬ 
duced.  He  commands  us  not  to  conform  to  a  cor¬ 
rupt  world,  not  to  flatter  and  dijfemble ,  in  order  to 
pleafe  and  deceive  all  mankind,  but,  “  in  sim- 

PLICITY  AND  GODLY  SINCERITY  to  have  OUT 

“  converfation  in  the  world*.”  What fome  call 
pardonable  infirmities,  He  calls  vices  of  the  heart ; 
and  plainly  tells  us  that  they  defile  the  man  f .  And, 
to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  indulgence  to  any  favou¬ 
rite  fin,  even  though  furrounded  with  a  conftella- 
tion  of  virtues,  he  declares,  that  cc  whofoever 
4C  fhall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
“  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.” 


*  2  Cor.  i.  1 2, 


f  Matth.  xv,  1 8. 
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L  U  K  E  iv.  17,  18,  19,  20. 


AND  THERE  WAS  DELIVERED  UNTO  HIM  THE 
BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ESAIAS;  AND  WHEN  HE 
HAD  OPENED  THE  BOOK,  HE  FOUND  THE  PLACE 
WHEREIN  IT  WAS  WRITTEN, 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LORD  IS  UPON  ME,  BECAUSE 
HE  HATH  APPOINTED  ME  TO  PREACH  THE  GOS¬ 
PEL  TO  THE  POOR  ;  HE  HATH  SENT  ME  TO  HEAL 
THE  BROKEN-HEARTED,  TO  PREACH  DELIVER¬ 
ANCE  TO  THE  CAPTIVES,  AND  RECOVERING  OF 
SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND;  TO  SET  AT  LIBERTY 
THEM  THAT  ARE  BRUISED, 

TO  PREACH  THE  ACCEPTABLE  YEAR  OF  THE 
LORD. 

AND  HE  CLOSED  THE  BOOK,  AND  HE  GAVE  IT 
AGAIN  TO  THE  MINISTER,  AND  SAT  DOWN  ; 
AND  THE  EYES  OF  ALL  THEM  THAT  WERE  IN 
THE  SYNAGOGUE  WERE  FASTENED  ON  HIM. 


IN  this  manner  did  our  gracious  Redeemer  open 
his  divine  commiffion  ;  with  a  dignity  and  a 
tendernefs  both  of  language  and  of  fentiment 
which  we  fha.lt  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  teacher  ot  religion.  We  may  ealily  conceive 
that  after  he  had  uttered  this  noble  prophecy, 
“  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  fynagogue” 
would  be  “  fattened  on  him.”  They  all  imme¬ 
diately 
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diately  “  bare  him  witnefs  and  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his 
“  mouth.”  This  admiration  indeed  of  theirs 
oon  gave  way  to  far  other  emotions,  and  in  con- 
iequence  of  the  juft  reproof  he  gave  them  for 
their  perverfe  and  fenfelefs  prejudices  againft  him 
they  vvere  filled  with  wrath,  and  thruft  him  out 
of  their  city  *.  *  But  we,  who  have  no  fuch 
prejudices  and  paflions  as  theirs  to  miflead  our 
judgement  and  overpower  our  feelings,  rnuft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  filled  with  love  and  reverence  towards 
him,  when  we  read  that  fubiime  and  affe&ing 
cieclaiation  of  his  intentions  which  is  conveyed  in 
the  words  of  the  text.  We  cannot  but  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  “  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  indeed 
“  upon  him,”  and  that  he  was  in  truth  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  paftage  of  Ifaiah,  which  he  recited, 
evidently  referred.  We  know  that  our  Lord  moft 
compleatly  verified  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
both  in  their  literal,  and  their  fpiritual  meaning. 
He  preached  the  Gofpel  to  the  poor  in  fortune, 
the  poor  in  fpirit,  and  the  poor  in  religious  know¬ 
ledge.  He  healed  the  broken  hearted  ;  he  railed 
and  comforted  thofe  that  were  opprefied  with  ca¬ 
lamity,  with  difeafe  and  with  fin.  To  him  that 
was  bowed  down  with  infirmity  either  of  body  or 
of  foul,  his  language  was,  “  fon,  be  of  good 
“  cheer,  thy  fins  be  forgiven  thee ;  go  in  peace 
“  and  fin  no  more.”  He  {Lengthened  the  weak 
hands,  and  confirmed  the  feeble  knees ;  “  he 
“  faid  to  them  that  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  be 
“  ftrong,  fear  not,  behold  your  God  will  come. 

“  He  will  come  and  fave  you  *.”  “  He  gave 

“  fight  alfo  to  the  blind  ;”  he  removed  the  film 
from  the  mental,  as  well  as  from  the  corporeal 


eye ; 


*  Luke  iv.  28,  29. 


t  Ifaiah  xxxv.  3,  4. 
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eye  ;  and  to  thofe  that  fat  in  darknefs,  and  in 
the  fhadow  of  death,  he  difcloied  at  once  the 
cheerful  light  of  day,  and  the  ft  ill  more  glorious 
light  of  divine  truth.  “  To  the  captives,1’  to 
them  that  were  u  bruifed,  he  preached  deliver- 
“  ance.”  He  preached  a  doctrine  which  not 
only  releafed  from  fpiritual  bondage  thofe  that 
had  been  enthralled  and  led  captive  by  their  hns, 
but  fo  fattened  and  fubdued  the  molt  ferocious 
minds,  and  diffufed  throughout  the  earth  inch  a 
fpirit  of  mildnefs,  gentlenefs,  mercy  and  huma¬ 
nity,  that  the  heavy  chains  of  perfonal  flavery 
were  gradually  broken  in  mod  parts  of  the  Chrii- 
tian  world ;  and  they  that  had  been  for  fo  many 
ages  bruifed  by  the  cruel  and  oppreflive  hand  of 
pagan  mailers,  were  at  length  let  free. 

Thus  did  our  bleffed  Lord  accomplilh  what  the 
prophet  foretold,  and  what  he,  by  the  infpiration 
of  that  66  fpirit  which  was  upon  him”,  fo  expli¬ 
citly  applied  to  himfelf.  It  is  therefore  evidently 
incumbent  on  thofe  who  are  the  appointed  teach¬ 
ers  of  his  religion,  and  more  efpecially  on  that 
venerable  society,  whofe  profeffed  defign 
and  province  is  the  propagation  of  his  gos¬ 
pel  in  foreign  parts,  to  tread  as  nearly  as 
they  can  in  the  fteps  of  their  heavenly  matter, 
and  carry  on  to  the  bed  of  their  abilities  that 
gracious  and  benevolent  work  which  he  begun. 
It  was  plainly  one  great  purpofe  of  his  life  to  re¬ 
lieve  mifery  of  every  kind,  and  under  every 
fhape;  and  his  chief  attention  was,  agreeably  to 
his  declaration  in  the  text,  bedowed  on  the  molt 
indigent,  the  mod  ignorant,  the  mod  helplefs, 
and  the  mod  wretched  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Too  many  there  are,  God  knows,  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  unenlightened  world,  who  dand  in 
need  of  our  compaflionate  abidance  towards  the 

relief 
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relief  of  their  wants  both  temporal  and  fpiritual  i 
and  it  is  a  mod  melancholy  confederation,  that 
lo  large  a  part  of  the  habitable  globe  continues 
fhli  unacquainted  with  the  bleflings  of  true  reli¬ 
gion.  Eut  there  is  one  clcifs  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures  which  has  fuch  diflinguifhed  pre-eminence 
in  mifery  of  almoft  every  kind,  and  which  fo  ex¬ 
actly  correfponds  to  all  that  variety  of  wretched- 
nefs  enumerated  in  the  text,  that  one  would  al¬ 
moft  be  tempted  to  think  our  Saviour  actually  al¬ 
luded  to  them,  and  had  their  cale  among  the 
other  great  events  of  futurity  in  his  eye.  For 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  “  poor/  the  broken-heart- 
“  ed,  the  blind,  the  captive,  the  bruifed,”  who 
can  forbear  thinking  on  that  unhappy  race  of  be¬ 
ings,  the  African  slaves  in  our  Weft  Indian 
Colonies  ?  If  there  are  any  human  creatures  in 
the  world  who  concentrate  in  themfelves  every 
fpecies  of  evil  here  enumerated,  who  are  at  once 
poor,  and  broken-hearted,  and  blind,  and  cap¬ 
tive,  and  bruifed,  our  Negro  flaves  are  beyond 
all  cornparifon  thofe  creatures.  Even  in  a  literal 
fenfe  this  defeription  is  in  feveral  circumftances  a 
juft  picture  of  their  fituation  ;  but,  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  and  fpiritual  meaning,  it  may,  with  the  ftrict- 
eft  truth,  be  applied  to  them.  They  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  confidered  as  mere  machines  and  inftruments 
to  work  with,  as  having  neither  underftandings 
to  be  cultivated  nor  fouls  to  be  faved.  To  the 
greater  part  not  fo  much  as  the  mere  ceremony 
of  baptifm  is  adminiftered  ;  and  lcarce  any  enjoy 
fufficient  leifure  or  affiftance  for  a  proper  degree 
of  inftrudion  in  the  dodrines  and  the  duties  of 
religion.  Sunday  is  indeed  a  day  which  they  are 
generally  indulged  with  for  their  own  ufe  ;  but 
they  fpend  it  commonly,  not  in  attending  public 
worlhip,  or  receiving  private  inftrudion,  but  in 

vifiting 
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vifiting  and  trafficking  with  each  other,  or  in 
cultivating  their  own  little  allotments  of  land,  for 
which,  except  in  one  ifland,  that  of  Jamaica, 
they  have  feldom  any  other  time  allowed  them  *. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  the  Britifh  iflands 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  four  hundred  thoufand 
human  beings  f,  of  whom  much  the  greateft  part 
live  moft  literally  without  God  in  the  world  ;  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  a  Creator  or  a  Redeemer* 
without  any  one  principle  either  of  natural  or  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  without  the  idea  of  one  moral 
duty,  except  that  of  performing  their  daily  talk, 
and  efcaping  the  fcourge  that  conftantly  hangs 

*  There  is  even  a  market  held  in  the  iflands  on  Sundays,  to 
which  the  Haves  refort.  This  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day 
feems  to  be  as  needlefs  as  it  is  irreverent.  The  author  of  The 
Hijlory  of  Jamaica  thinks  that  Tburfday  would  be  a  more 
convenient  day .  It  would  certainly  be  a  more  becoming  one. 
The  Jews  allow  their  Haves  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  them- 
felves.  See  Hiji.  of  Jamaica,  vol.  ii,  p.  491.  ^g2. 

t  The  number  of  Haves  in  the  feveral  Weft  India  iflands 
now  in  our  pofleflion,  or  reftored  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  the 

prelent  year,  were,  a  few  years  before  the  war,  laid  to  bs 
nearly  as  follows,  viz. 

In  Jamaica,  —  — >  174  ,000 


Barbadoes,  — - 

Antigua,  — 
Grenada  and  Grenadines 
St.  Chriftopher’s, 

St.  Vincents,  — 
Dominica,  < — . 

Anguilla,  Tortola,  &c. 
Nevis,  —  „ 

Pvdontferrat, 


174,000 
80,000 
36,000 
30,000* 
27,000 
15,000 
1 5,000 
14,000 
10,000 
9,000 
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over  thcmy  The  confequence  is,  that  they  are  4 
Heathens, 'not  only  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their 
lives,  and  knowing  no  diftin&ion  between  vice 
and  virtue,  they  give  themfelves  up  freely  to  the 
.  grofleft  immoralities  without  fo  much  as  being 
confcious  that  they  are  doing  wrong  *. 

A  condition  fuch  as  this,  in  which  fo  many 
thoufands  of  our  unoffending  fellow-creatures 
are  involved,  cannot  but  excite  the  compaffion  of 
every  feeling  heart ;  and  it  muft  be  matter  of  no 
fmall  furprize,  and  of  the  deepeft  concern,  that, 
excepting  a  few  inftanccs  which  deferve  the  high- 
efl  praile,  no  effectual  means  have  yet  been  put 
in  practice,  either  on  the  part  of  thofe  individu¬ 
als  who  are  moft  nearly  interefted  in  the  welfare 
of  thefe  poor  wretches,  or  of  the  government 
under  which  they  live,  to  refcue  them  out  of  this 
fpiritual  captivity,  fo  much  worfe  than  even  that 
temporal  one  (heavy  as  it  is)  to  which  they  are 
condemned.  Almoft  the  only  confiderable  at¬ 
tempts  that  have  been  made  to  deliver  them  from 
this  deplorable  date  of  ignorance,  have  been 
made  by  this  venerable  Society  ;  who  have  had 
this  objeft,  among  others,  conftantly  in  view,  and 
in  the  profecution  of  it  have  not  been  fparing 
either  of  labour  or  expence.  But  it  muft  be 
owned  that  our  endeavours  have  not  hitherto  been 
attended  writh  the  defired  fuccefs.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  owing,  not  to  what  fome  are  will- 

*  In  general,  the  Negroes  are  permitted  to  cohabit  with  as 
many  of  their  women  as  they  pleafe,  and  confider  them  for 
the  time  as  their  wives ;  but  the  two  parties  feparate  from  each 
other,  and  form  new  connexions  of  the  fame  kind  as  olten  as 
they  think  fit.  And  we  are  informed  from  very  good  authority, 
that  their  prefent  fyftem  of  morals  tolerates  an  unlimited  in¬ 
dulgence  in  thofe  vices,  which  are  exprefsly  reprobated  by  the 
Chriftian  doXrines.  Hijl.  of  Jamaica ,  vol.  ii,  p.  409.,  41 4, 
and  424. 
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ing  to  fuppofe,  an  impoffibility  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itielf ;  not  to  any  ablblute  incapacity  in 
the  Africans  to  receive  or  retain  religious  know¬ 
ledge  *  ;  but  to  accidental ,  and  I  trulf ,  fur  mount - 
able ,  caufes  :  to  the  prejudices  formerly  enter¬ 
tained  by  many  of  the  planters  againft  the  inftruc- 
tion  and  converfion  of  their  Haves  ;  to  the  want 
which  the  latter  have  experienced  of  fufficient 
time  and  opportunity  for  this  purpofe  ;  to  the  ab- 
jeft,  depreffed,  degraded,  uncivilized,  unbe- 
triended,  immoral  Hate,  in  which  the  Negroes 
have  been  fo  long  fufferod  to  remain  ;  to  the  very 
little  attention  paid  to  them  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  to  the  almoft  total  want  of  laws  to  protect 
and  encourage  them,  and  to  foften  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  rigours  of  their  condition  f  ;  to  the 
neceflity,  in  fhort,  which  the  Society  themfelves 
have  hitherto  been  under  of  lifiening  to  other 
claims  of  a  very  preffing  and  important  nature  ; 
and  of  employing  a  large  fhare  of  their  fund  in 
diffeminating  religious  knowledge,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worfhip  in 

.  *  Negroes  have  been  frequently  reprefented  to  be  fb 
incurably  ftupid  and  dull,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  infirudion.  But  men  of  the  greateH  credit,  who  have 
lived  many  years  among  them,  affirm  that  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  truth  of  the  cafe.  They  are  indeed  in  general  much 
below  the  Europeans  in  point  of  undemanding,  but  many  of 
them  ffiew  great  quicknefs  and  dexterity  in  learning  any  me¬ 
chanic  art,  and  fome  have  occafionally  difplayed  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  talents,  and  very  noble  fentiments. 

f.  regulations  that  have  been  occafionally  made  in  the 
Bntifh  lflands  refpeding  the  Haves  breath  a  fpirit  of  extreme 
fever;  ty  and  rigour.  1  here  are  laws  in  abundance  to  puniili 
and  reltrain,  but  icarce  any  to  fecure  them  from  op  predion.. 
Same  undoubtedly  meet  with  kind  and  indulgent  mailers  whole 
natural  humanity  Hands  in  the  place  of  laws  ;  but  the  neater 

part  of  them  it  is  to  be  feared,  feel  moH  fenfibly  the  want  of 
legal  protection, 
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other  pai ts  of  his  majedy’s  dominions,  where 
their  affidance  was  much  wanted,  and  mod  ear- 
nedly  and  repeatedly  folicited. 

Thefe,  I  apprehend,  are  the  principal  obdacles 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  general  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Negroes.  But  what  then  are  we  to 
do  ?  Are  we  utterly  to  abandon  this  great  con¬ 
cern,  to  confider  it  as  a  defperate,  impracticable, 
vifionary  project,  to  renounce  all  hopes  of  ever 
making  any  effectual  progrefs  in  it,  and  of  courfe, 
to  conffign  over  feveral  hundred  thoufands  of  our 
fellow-creatures  to  the  groffed  ignorance,  irreli- 
gion,  and  heathenifin  for  ever  ?  It  is  irnpoffible 
that  any  fuch  idea  (hould  ever  enter  into  our 
minds.  On  the  contrary  we  {hall  certainly  con¬ 
fider  the  failure  of  our  former  attempts  as  a  ftrong 
and  powerful  call  upon  us  to  redouble  our  dili¬ 
gence  and  activity  in  this  mod  laudable  undertak¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  impediments  we  have  hitherto  met 
with,  far  from  extinguifhing  or  abating  our  honed 
zeal,  will,  on  the  contrary,  animate  us  with  frefh 
ardour,  and  put  us  upon  trying  new  expedients  to 
furmount  them.  If  fuch  be  our  resolution,  there 
are  the  dronged  reafons  to  believe  that  our  gene¬ 
rous  efforts  will  finally  be  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
There  are  at  prefent  feveral  favourable  circa m- 
flances  which  may  well  infpire  us  with  hopes  of 
a  more  profperous  iffue  to  our  pious  labours. 
Many  excellent  trafts  have  within  thefe  few  years 
been  publifhed  both  in  this  and  other  countries 
on  the  fubject  of  Negroe  flavery  ;  and  a  dill  more 
excellent  one  will,  I  hope,  foon  lee  the  light  *  ; 


*  A  manufeript  eflay  or.  the  treatment  and  convention  of  the 
Negroes ,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramfay,  of  Teflon  in  Kent.  He 
redded  19  years  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriflopher,  and  for  the 
greateft  part  of  that  time  made  this  fubjedl  his  particular 
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all  which  can  hardly  fail  by  degrees  to  remove 
the  prejudices  (if  any  hill  remain)  of  th^  Weft 
Indian  planters,  and  excite  the  attention  6f  go¬ 
vernment  to  this  molt  important  object  ;  which 
mull:  iatisf y  the  former  that  it  is  not  only  their 
duty  but  their  intereft  to  confult  a  little  more 
both  the  prefent  comfort  and  the  future  falvation 
of  their  flaves ;  and  muff  convince  the  latter  that 
it  highly  becomes  the  wifdom  of  the  provincial 
legiflaturcs  to  give  fome  countenance  to  the 
wretched  Africans  who  are  under  their  power, 
and  to  enact,  as  the  French  government  has  long 
lince  done,  a  code  of  laws  for  their  protection, 
their  fecurity,  their  encouragement,  '  their  im¬ 
provement,  and  their  converfion  *.  In  fad,  fe- 

veral 


ftudy.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  principally  indebted  for  my 

information  refpefting  the  Hate  of  the  flaves  in  the  Welt 
Indies. 

*  The  fyflem  of  laws  here  alluded  to  is  called  the  code 
noir,  and  was  firft  publilhed  in  the  year  1685.  That  copy 
of  it  which  I  have  feen  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  i2ino.  1767, 
It  contains  many  admirable  regulations  refpefting  the  diet,  the 
cloathing,  the  treatment,  the  government,  the  difcipline'  the 
morals,  and  the  religion  of  the  Negroes.  Amongft  other 
things  it  obliges  every  planter  to  have  his  Negroes  baptized, 
and  properly  jnftrudted  in  the  dodtrines  and  duties  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  Jt  allows  the  flaves  for  thele  purpofes,  and  for  davs  of 
reft,  not  only  every  Sunday,  but  every  fejlival  uf unity  ohjerved 
by  the  Romijh  church.  It  does  not  permit  any  market  to  be 
held  on  Sundays  or  holydays.  It  prohibits  under  fevere  penal¬ 
ties,  all  matters  and  managers  from  corrupting  their  female 
flaves.  It  does  not  allow  the  Negroe  hu(band,°wife,  and  in¬ 
fant  children,  to  be  fold  feparately.  It  obliges  the  owners  to 
maintain  their  old,  infirm,  and  decrepid  flaves.  It  forbids  them 
the  uie  of  torture,  or  of  immoderate  and  inhuman  punifliments 
Jt  the  Negroes  are  not  fed  and  cloathed  as  the  laws  preferibe" 
or  it  they  are  m  any  refpetd  cruelly  treated,  they  may  apply 
to  the  Procureur,  who  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  protea  and 
redrefs  them.  Such  is  the  humane  attention  of  the  French 
nation  to  their  flaves.  Many  excellent  laws  have  alfo  been 

made 
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veral  of  the  mod  wealthy  and  mod  worthy  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Wed  India  eftates,  refident  as  well 
in  this  country  as  in  the  iflands,  have  of  late  be¬ 
gun  to  fee  this  matter  in  the  right  point  of  view. 
They  have  given  repeated  injunctions  to  their 
agents  and  managers  both  to  mitigate  the  hard- 
fhips  and  promote  the  indruction  of  their  Ne¬ 
groes  ;  and  the  planters  in  general  are  no  longer 
alarmed  with  an  imagination  which  was  formerly 
entertained,  that  when  their  Negroes  become 
Chridians,  they  ceafe  to  be  flaves  ;  and  that  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  religious,  they  grow 
lefs  faithful,  aCtive,  and  indudrious.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  late  war,  amidd  a  multitude  of  evils, 
fuch  as  war  necefl'arily  produces,  has  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  one  accidental  effeft,  which,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  in  a  commercial  view,  I  do 
not  fcruple,  in  a  religious  one,  to  call  a  blefling. 
It  has  very  greatly  impeded  and  diminifhed  that 
opprobrious  traffic,  in  which  this  country  has  for 
a  long  time  taken  the  lead, — the  ftave  trade  on  the 
coaji  of  Africa .  The  confequence  of  this  has 
been  that  feveral  of  the  Wed  India  planters  have 
been  induced  to  treat  their  flaves,  efpecially  the 
females  and  their  children,  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  tendernefs  and  indulgence,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  their  want  of  Negroes  by  their  own  natural 
population.  Should  this  wife  and  humane  prac¬ 
tice  become  an  edablifhed  and  univerfal  cuf- 

made  in  favour  of  the  Indians  employed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America.  And  befides  thefe,  every  diftridt  of  Indians 
has  a  protestor ;  clergymen,  paid  by  government,  are  appoint¬ 
ed  to  inftruft  them  ;  and  the  principal  Ecclefiaftics  are  em¬ 
powered  to  inform  and  admonim  the  civil  magiftrates,  if  any 
Indians  are  deprived  of  their  juft  rights,  The  Negroes  live 
there  not  only  in  eafe  but  in  luxury.  See  Robertfons  Hiftory  of 
America,  lft.  edit.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  368,  374,  377,  493. 
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tom  *,  it  would  exceedingly  facilitate  the  work 
both  of  inftruttion  and  converfion,  by  furnilhing 
a  fucceflion  of  young  Negroe  catechumens,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Englifh  language,  familiarized 
to  the  Englifh  cuftoms,  and  uncorrupted  by  thofe 
heathenifh  principles  and  favage  manners  with 
which  the  conllant  importation  of  frefh  Haves 
from  Africa  never  failed  to  infeft  them,  and  to 
obliterate  in  a  few  weeks  all  thofe  fentiments  of 
morality  and  religion  which  it  had  been  the  work 
of  years  to  imprefs  upon  their  minds. 

Thefe  furely  are  confiderations  which  afford 
the  Society  much  fairer  profpefts  of  fuccefs  than 
they  have  ever  yet  had.  The  harveft  in  this 
quarter  promifes  to  be  much  more  plenteous  than 
we  have  hitherto  found  it,  and  may  well  encou¬ 
rage  us  to  beflow  more  of  our  attention  upon  it, 
and  to  fend  more  labourers  into  it.  Whenever 
th  is  refolution  is  taken,  we  fhall  undoubtedly 
think  it  neceffary  and  right  to  begin  with  the  Ne¬ 
groes  on  our  truft-eftates  in  'Barbadoes  f ;  to  try 

1 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  might  eafily  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  proper  care  and  attention  ;  by  giving  rewards  and  even 
freedom  to  the  mothers  of  large  families;  by  allowing  more 
eafe  and  better  nourifhment  to  the  Negroes,  and  by  a  variety. of 
other  expedients,  which  humanity  and  found  policy  would  na¬ 
turally  di&ate.  And  although  this  might  be  attended  perhaps 
at  firft  with  fome  trifling  expence,  and  with  fome  fmall  abate¬ 
ment  of  prefent  exertion  ;  yet  all  this  would  be  amply  over¬ 
paid  by  the  prodigious  favings  of  what  is  ufually  expended  in 
the  pyr  chafe  of  frefh  (laves,  and  by  the  great  and  acknowledged 
fuperiority  of  home-born  Negroes  to  thofe  imported  from  Afri¬ 
ca.  See  Hiftory  of  Jamaica ,  436,  437,  439. 

t  It  may  be  necelfary  to  inform  thofe  who  are  not  members 
of  our  body,  that  where  mention  is  made  of  ejlates  in  the  Weft 
Indies  belonging  to  the  Society ,  it  mull  not  be  fuppofed  that  we 
are  poftefted  of  any  property  there  in  our  ozvn  right ,  or  that  it 
conftitutes  a  part  of  our  general  fund :  we  are  only  holders  of 
certain  landers  in  Barbadoes,  bequeathed  to  us  by  General  Cod- 
drington  in  truft  for  certain  ufes  fpecified  in  his  will.  So  far 
from  being  benefited  by  this  truft,  we  h^ve  been  obliged  to 
aflift  it  by  very  confiderable  loans. 

how 
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how  far  the  work  of  converfion  can  actually  be 
carried  to  put  in  practice  every  pofTible  expedi- 
ent,  iirlt  to  civilize,  and  then  to  make  them 
what  they  undoubtedly  may  be  made,  not  merely 
nominaJ,  but  real  Chriftians.  The  Society  hal 
indeed  always  (hewn  a  molt  laudable  folicitude 
both  tor  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
ilaves  employed  on  their  plantations.  They  have 
given  the  molt  pofitive  and  peremptory  orders  to 
their  managers  to  treat  them  with  the  utmoit  tern 
ciernel^  and  humanity.  They  have  appointed  a 
catechilt  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  infiruCting  them 
in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Chriftianity.  They 
have  taken  care  that  their  Negroes  fhall  be  regu¬ 
larly  fummoned  to  divine  worfhip,  and  enjoy, 
\\ ithout  interruption,  the  facred  reft  thev  are  en¬ 
titled  to  on  the  Lord  s  day.  For  this  purpofe 
they  have  allowed  them  for  their  own  ufe  the  af¬ 
ternoon  alfo  of  the  preceding  day  ;  and  their 
journals  are  fute  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  earned: 
injunctions  to  their  catechift  to  exert  his  utmoff 
zeal  in  impreffing  a  right  fenfe  of  religion  on  the 
minds  of  then  flaves ;  a  point  which  the  Society 
declare  m  their  letteis  that  it  is  impojjible  jfor  them 
ever  to  give  up  *,  Thefe,  it  muft  be  owned,  are 
wife  and  truly  Chriiiian  regulations,  and  highly 
fuitable  to  the  character  of  this  venerable  Society. 
But  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  thefe  di¬ 
rections  have  always  been  punctually  complied 
with  in  the  degree  and  to  the  extent  propofed  ; 
or  if  they  have,  there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to 
fear,  that  they  have  by  no  means  fully  anfwered 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Society.  The  truth 
is,  thefe  are  excellent  beginnings ,  but  they  are  only 
beginnings,  of  an  effectual  and  vital  converfion 


%  See  the  Society’s  Journals,  1769. 
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of  the  Negroes.  A  foundation  is  laid,  but  it 
mud  be  laid,  I  apprehend,  dill  broader  and  deep¬ 
er,  before  it  will  bear  a  fuperdrufture  of  fuffici- 
ent  drength  and  folidity,  “  and  fo  fitly  framed 
“  together  as  to  grow  into  a  holy  temple  unto 
“  the  Lord,  and  a  permanent  habitation  of  God 
<c  through  the  Spirit  It  is  in  fhort  the  clear 
and  decided  opinion  of  every  man  who  has  con- 
iidered  the  fubjeft:  thoroughly,  and  has  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  obferving  and  dudying,  for  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  the  temper,  the  difpofition,  the 
manners,  the  capacities,  the  treatment,  and  the 
condition  of  our  Negroe  Haves,  that  in  their  pre- 
fent  date  of  debafement  and  degradation,  funk 
as  they  are  below  the  level  of  the  human  fpecies; 
treated  merely  as  animals  doomed  to  labour;  cut 
off  almod  entirely  from  the  protection  of  the 
date,  and  the  advantages  of  focial  life,  with 
fcarce  any  fubdantial  comforts  and  indulgences 
to  cheer  their  fpirits,  to  excite  their  ambition,  to 
encourage  their  hopes,  they  are  hardly  capable 
of  receiving  any  deep  and  lading  impreffions  of 
religion.  In  fa  ft,  a  certain  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  civilization  has  been  always  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  admiffion  of 
the  divine  truths  of  Revelation  ;  and  unlefs  tire 
foil  is  a  little  tilled  and  d refled,  and  meliorated 
by  a  proper  courfe  of  cultivation,  the  good  feed 
will  fcarce  ever  ftrike  root  in  it,  or  at  leaft  take 
fuch  firm  hold  upon  it  as  to  fpring  up  with  health 
and  vigour,  and  “  bring  forth  fruit  to  perfec- 
“  tion.”  If  ever  then  we  hope  to  make  any 
confiderable  progrefs  in  our  benevolent  purpofe 
of  communicating  to  our  Negroes  the  benefits 
pnd  the  blefiings  of  religion,  we  muft  firft  give 


*  Eph.  xi.  21,  2,2, 


them 
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them  fome  of  the  benefits  and  the  bleffines  of 
iociety  and  of  civil  government.  We  mull,  as 
tar  as  is  pofhbie,  attach  them  and  their  families 
infeparably  to  the  foil,  mull  give  them  a  little  in- 

er?  'I1  !f  ’  indulge  them  with  a  few  rights 
and  privileges  to  be  anxious  for;  muft  fecure 
them  by  fixed  laws  from  injury  and  infult ;  muft 
inrorm  their  minds,  correft  their  morals,  accuf- 
toin  them  to  the  reftraints  of  legal  marriage,  to 
t  ie  care  of  a  family  and  the  comforts  of  domeftic 
lite ;  mutt  improve  and  advance  their  condition 
gradually,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it ;  and  even 
allow  a  certain  number  of  the  molt  deferving  to 
wore  out  their  freedom  by  degrees  (according  to 
the  plan  faid  to  be  eftablilhed  in  fome  of  the 
Spanilh  lettlements)  as  a  reward  of  fuperior  me¬ 
rit  and  induftry,  and  of  an  uncommon  progrefs 

m  the  knowledge  and  the  pra&ice  of  Chrifti- 
anity 

All 

*  The  Spanifh  regulation  here  alluded  to  Is  faid  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  Havannah,  and  is  as  follows.  As  foon  as  a 
Have  is  landed,  his  name,  price,  &c.  are  entered  in  a  public 
regiiler;  and  the  mailer  is  obliged  by  law  to  allow  him  one 
working  day  in  every  week  to  himfelf,  befides  Sunday  ;  fo  that 
if  he  choofes  to  work  for  his  mailer  on  that  day,  he  receives 
the  wages  of  a  freeman  for  it;  and  whatever  he  gains  by  his 
labour  on  that  day  is  fo  fecured  to  him  by  law,  that  the  Maf- 
ter  cannot  deprive  him  of  it.  As  foon  as  the  Have  is  able  to 
purchafe  another  working  day,  the  mailer  is  obliged  to  fell  it 
to  him  at  a  proportionable  price,  viz.  one  fifth  part  of  his  ori? 
ginal  coil ;  and  fo  likewife  the  remaining  four  days,  at  the 
fame  rate,  as  foon  as  the  Have  is  able  to  redeem  them  i  after 
which  he  is  abfolutely  free.— See  Mr.  Sharp's  appendix  to  the 
]ujl  limitation  of  Jlavery ,  &c.  p  53. 

There  is^  fomething  wonderfully  pleafing  and  benevolent  in 
this  inilitution.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wiiTied  that  fome  expe¬ 
dient  of  this  kind  might  be  triedy  at  leail  as  an  experiment,  in 
fome  of  the  Engliih  iilands.  It  is  believed  (on  veryjuil  grounds, 
and  after  the  matured  coniideration  of  the  fubjeft;  by  men  of 

great 
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All  this  may  be  done,  as  they  who  are  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fubjeft  have  aflerted,  and  1 
think  proved,  without  the  fmalleft  injury  to  the 
rights,  the  property,  or  the  emoluments  ot  the 
planter ;  and  were  a  plan  of  this  nature  intro¬ 
duced  firft  into  the  Society's  eftates,  there  is  eve¬ 
ry  reafon  in  the  world  to  expert  from  it  the  mod 
beneficial  confequences,  not  only  in  a  religious, 
but  even  in  a  lucrative  view.  In  the  prelent  fitu- 
ation  indeed  of  thofe  eftates,  it  cannot  well  be 
attempted.  The  embarraflments,  in  which,  by 
a  feries  of  the  moft  unfortunate  incidents,  they 
have  for  fome  time  paft  been  involved,. have  ren¬ 
dered  it  neceffary  for  the  Society  to  part  with  the 
management  of  them  for  a  few  years  out  of  their 
own  hands,  which  will  render  it  unadvifeable, 
and  indeed  impracticable,  to  eftablifh  for  the 
prefent,  in  their  full  extent,  the  regulations  now 
propofed.  Yet  ftill  if  any  thing  here  fuggefted 
fhould  feem  to  deferve  the  Society's  attention, 
they  may  at  lead  allow  it  to  have  fome  {hare  in 

great  judgement  and  long  experience  in  the  management  of 
Weft-India  eftates,  that  if  the  Negroes  on  any  of  our  planta¬ 
tions  were  emancipated  gradually  (for  every  improvement  of 
their  fituation  mult  be  very  gradual)  in  fome  tuch  way  as  is 
here  propofed,  and  retained  afterwards  by  their  owner  as  day 
labourers  at  a  certain  fair  ftipulated  price,  it  would  be  an  al¬ 
teration  no  lefs  advantageous  to  the  planter  than  kind  and  com- 
paiTionate  to  the  Negroe.  Having  been  previoufly  habituated 
to  the  climate,  and  to  hard  labour,  and  animated  at  the  fame 
time  by  that  fpirit,  which  freedom  and  gratitude,  and  the  prof- 
pe£t  of  fome  little  property,  never  fail  to  infpire,  he  would  do 
three  times  the  work  of  a  languid,  feeble,  heart-broken  Have  ; 
and  the  plantation  would  be  cultivated  with  far  lefs  expence  to 
the  proprietor  than  the  frequent  purchafe  of  frefh  Negroes, 
and  their  maintenance  in  health,  ficknefs  and  old  age,  amount 
to.  See  Hiftory  cf  Jatnaica,  voh  p.  <^02,50$.  1  have  been 

informed  that  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate  of  Barbadoes,  the 
fngar  cane  there  was  principally  cultivated  by  hired  white  fer- 
vants. 


their 
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their  deliberations ;  they  may  be  forming,  duell¬ 
ing,  and  arranging  their  future  meafures  with  a 
view  to  this  great  object,  and  be  gradually  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  compleat  execution  of 
them  at  a  proper  time-,  in  which  there  can  be  no 

the^  Wl]1  *lave  l*le  hearty  concurrence 
and  abidance  of  that  worthy  and  benevolent 
member  oi  the  Society #,  to  whom  they  have 

ior  the  prelent  configned  their  Welt  Indian  pro- 
perty.  r 

.  ^hh  regard  to  our  midionaries  in  North  Ame- 
nca,  in  what  date  they  will  remain  after  the  great 
change  which  has  fo  recently  taken  place  on  that 
continent  is  as  yet  unknown  ;  and  therefore  at 
prefent  nothing  more  can  with  propriety  be  faid 
concerning  them  than  this  ;  that  the  intereds  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  America  will  never  be 
willingly  abandoned  by  this  Society  ;  and  that  we 
fhall  ever  retain,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  give 
the  mod  fubdantial  proofs  that  we  do  entertain, 
a  juft  and  deep  fenle  of  the  merits  of  thofe  ex¬ 
cellent  perfons  among  our  midionaries,  who, 
amidd  the  dangers  and  didredes  of  war,  have 
prel'erved  their  fidelity  undiaken,  and  through  a 
long  courfe  of  the  fevered  trials  have  perfevered 
uniformly  and  deadily  in  the  difcharge  of  their 
duty  to  their  country,  to  the  Society,  and  to  the 
feveral  congregations  entruded  to  their  care. 

But  there  is  dill  another  point  which  calls  at 
prefent  for  fome  part  of  our  attention,  I  mean 
the  Englidi  Protedants  in  the  province  of  Canada. 
They  are  now  faid  to  amount  to  feveral  thoufands, 
fettled  in  diderent  parts  of  the  country,  and  at 
confiderable  didances  from  each  other.  For  the 
indruclion  of  all  thefe  there  are  no  more  than 

*  John  Braithwaite,  Efq$ 
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three  Proteflant  clergymen,  and  thofe  all  foreign¬ 
ers,  appointed  and  paid  by  government.  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  province  a  fingle  Englifh  cler¬ 
gyman  of  our  own  communion,  nor  is  there  a 
fingle  church  belonging  to  the  Proteffants,  they 
being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  the  Romifh  cha¬ 
pels. 

Every  one  muft  be  fenfible  that  fuch  a  provi- 
fion  as  this,  for  the  fupport  of  public  worfhip 
among  our  Proteflant  brethren  in  Canada,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  inadequate  to  their  wants,  and  loudly 
calls  for  fome  addition  and  improvement.  One 
ihould  naturally  hope  that  government  itfelf 
would,  on  a  proper  reprefentation  of  the  cafe, 
extend  its  protection  and  afiiftance  to  fo  many 
deferving  fubjeCts,  and  encreafe  the  eftablifhment 
of  Proteilant  minifters  in  proportion  to  the  great 
increafe  of  Proteflant  inhabitants ;  to  which  pro¬ 
bably  there  will  now  be  very  confiderable  acceffi- 
ons  from  the  other  American  provinces.  In  the 
mean  while  this  Society  will  perhaps  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  pay  fome  regard  to  thofe  parts  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  where  the  Englilh  Proteflants  are  moil  def- 
titute  of  proper  religious  inftruction,  and  moft 
remote  from  all  opportunities  of  joining  in  that 
mode  of  public  worfhip  which  is  conformable  to 
their  religious  fentiments. 

Every  exertion,  however,  that  the  Society  may- 
think  fit  to  make  in  thefe  refpe&s,  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  confident  with  that  great  and  neceflary 
work  which  has  been  recommended  in  this  dif- 
courie.  Tiie  proper  period  for  carrying  the  whole 
of  it  into  execution  muft  undoubtedly,  for  the 
realons  already  afligned,  be  at  fome  d.iftance  ; 
but  the  firft  fteps  towards  it  may  certainly  be 
taken  without  delay.  We  may,  at  lead,  enquire 
more  exactly  into  the  eifeds  produced  by  the  la¬ 
bours 
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hours  ot  our  Catechift  on  our  own  Negroes. 
We  may  fend,  if  it  Ihould  appear  neceffary,  frefh 
lnitrucVions  to  him,  and  may  appoint  miffionaries 
to  fuch  of  the  plantations  as  are  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  From  thefe  beginnings  we  may  ad-* 
vance  by  degrees  towards  the  completion  of  our 
defign,  till  our  plantation  become  (what  I  truft  it 
\vill  one  day  be)  a  model  for  all  the  Weft  Indian 
i Hands  to  imitate  ;  till  it  exhibit  to  the  world  a 
fpedtacle  no  lels  hngular  in  its  kind,  than  honour¬ 
able  to  us  and  our  religion,  a  little  fociety  of 
truly  Chrijlian  Negroes,  imprefled  with  a  juft 
fenfe,  and  living  in  the  habitual  practice,  of  the 
feveral  duties  they  owe  to  God,  to  their  mafters, 
to  their  fellow-labourers,  and  to  themfelves  \  go¬ 
verned  by  fixed  laws ,  and  by  the  exadteft  difci- 
pline,  yet  tempered  with  gentlenefs  and  humani¬ 
ty  #  ;  enjoying  fome  little  fhare  of  the  comforts 
and  advantages  of  focial  and  doineftic  life ;  fee¬ 
ing  their  children  educated  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  ;  performing  their  daily 
talks  with  alacrity  and  fidelity  $  looking  up  to 
their  mafters  as  their  friends,  their  protestors 
and  benefactors ;  and  confoling  themfelves  for 
the  lofs  of  their  liberty  and  their  native  land,  by 
the  care  taken  to  tc  make  their  yoke  eafy,  and 

their  burden  light,”  to  civilize  their  manners,  to 
enlarge  their  underftandings,  to  reform  their 
hearts,  and  to  open  to  them  a  profpedt  into  a 
better  and  a  happier  country,  where  all  tears  fhali 
be  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  where  forrow  and 
Jlavery  fhali  be  no  more. 

*  The  Creole  (laves  (fays  a  well  Informed  writer)  may,  with 
a  very  moderate  inftru6tion  in  the  Chrrltian  rules,  be  kept  in 
good  order  without  the  whip  ;  and  by  humane  ufige  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  become  the  defenders  than  the  deftroyers  of 
their  country.  Hid.  of  Jamaica  ^  vol.  ii.  p.  41 1, — p.  429. 
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A  fcene  fuch  as  this,  which  is  far,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  from  being  a  vifionary  idea,  would  be 
delightful  to  humanity  ;  would  form  a  new  fchooi 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  weftern  world,  a  femi- 
nary  of  religion  for  all  the  Haves  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plantations  and  illands,  perhaps  ultimate¬ 
ly  for  the  whole  coafl  of  Africa ;  would  be  an 
example  of  decency,  of  order,  of  harmony,  of 
induftry,  of  happinefs,  which  the  other  planters 
would  find  it  impoffible  to  refill ;  and  would 
more  effectually  confute  the  various  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  the  converfion  of  the 
African  Haves  than  all  the  fpeculative  arguments 
in  the  world  *. 

And  let  us  not  be  deterred  from  this  noble  un¬ 
dertaking  by  the  apprehenfions  of  that  additional 
expence  in  which  it  may  involve  us.  The  de¬ 
mands  upon  us  from  other  quarters,  where  we 
have  formerly  expended  confiderable  fums,  will 
probably  be  continually  growing  lefs  and  lefs  ; 

*  That  fuch  a  real  and  general  converfion  of  the  Negroes  as 
is  here  propofed  is  no  romantic  project,  but  a  thing  perfectly 
practicable;  and  that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  both  to  the 
(laves  and  their  proprietors,  is  evident  from  the  progrefs  already 
made  in  this  work  by  the  Moravian  miflionaries.  In  the  Danilh 
illands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John,  they  have  pro- 
felyted  near  6,ooo  Negroes.  They  have  alfo  a  congregation  of 
feveral  hundreds  in  the  ifiand  of  Antigua  •  and  I  have  been  ab¬ 
ated  by  a  gentleman  of  credit,  who  faw  them  at  public  wor- 
(liip,  that  their  deportment  was  remarkably  ferious,  attentive,, 
devout,  and  edifying.  And  they  fo  greatly  furpafs  all  the  other 
(laves  in  fobriety,  diligence,  quietnefs,  fidelity  and  obedience* 
that  the  planters  are  anxious  to  have  their  Negroes  put  under 
the  direction  of  the  miffionaries.  In  the  French'1  ifiands  alfox 
the  converfion  of  the  Negroes  by  the  Romifli  priefts  and  mif¬ 
fionaries  is  univerfal.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  French 
(laves  are  much  more  decent,,  honeft,  regular  and  orderly,  than 
thoie  of  the  Hnglilh.  If  fuch  be  the  effeCts  even  of  erroneous 
y  items  of  faith,  what  might  not  be  expeCted  from  the  doCtrines 
of  the  church  of  England,  inculcated  with  equal  zeal? 


the 
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the  expences  incurred  on  account  of  our  Weft 
Indian  eltates  are  now  in  a  train  of  being  gra¬ 
dually  repaid,  and  even  the  favings  from  the 
millions  now  vacant  in  America  ((hould  it  be 
found  impracticable  or  unadvifeable  to  re-efla- 
blifh  them)  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  an- 
iwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  propofed  undertak¬ 
ing.  But  fhould  it  even  require  more  than  our 
revenues  can  fupply,  we  need  be  under  no  ap~ 
prehenfion  of  wanting  proper  fupport.  When 
once  it  is  known  that  the  civilization  and  the 
converiion  of  the  Negroe  Haves  is  to  be  hereafter 
one  of  the  grand  leading  objects  of  our  pious 
labours,  and  a  proper  and  practicable  plan  for 
that  purpofe  is  laid  before  the  public  *,  every 
heart,  every  hand  will  be  open  on  the  occafion  ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  en- 
creafe  of  our  benefactions  and  fubfcriptions  will 
loon  gratify  our  moft  fanguine  wilhes.  It  is  im- 
polfible  that  the  generofity,  the  humanity,  I  will 
add,  the  juftice,  of  the  Englifh  nation  can  fuffer 
near  half  a  million  of  their  fellow-creatures  to 
continue  in  the  molt  deplorable  ftate  of  heathen- 
ifm,  irreligion,  and  vice,  without  giving  the  So¬ 
ciety  every  afliftance  that  may  be  neceffary  to  ex¬ 
tricate  them  out  of  it.  It  would  be  glorious  to 
Great  Britain  to  take  the  lead  in  this  benevolent 
and  truly  Chriftian  enterprize.  And  allow'  me  to 
add,  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  kingdom  to  exert  their  utmoft  libe¬ 
rality  in  alleviating  the  miferies,  both  temporal 
and  fpiritual,  of  the  wretched  Africans,  fince 
they  have  been  for  many  years  (till  interrupted 
by  the  late  war)  more  largely  concerned  in  that 

*  If  the  Society  fliould  think  fit  to  adopt  the  measures  here 
propofed,  a  plan  for  carrying  them  into  execution  will,  in  due 
time,  be  fubmitted  to  their  confideration. 

inhuman 
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inhuman  merchandize  of  men,  and  have  import¬ 
ed  more  ilaves  into  the  colonies,  than  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  By  their  means  principally 
have  many  thoufands,  many  millions,  of  human 
creatures  been  tom  from  their  native  land,  from 
every  bleffing  that  was  valuable,  every  connexion 
mat  was  dear  to  them  ;  and,  after  palling  in  their 
voyage  through  incredible  hardlhips  and  difficul- 
hes,  (under  which  great  numbers  of  them  an¬ 
ally  perilh  *)  have  been  landed  in  a  country  and 
among  a  people  unknown  to  them  :  and,  with¬ 
out  any  offence  or  fault  of  theirs,  have  been 

**  ,vm"he.1  f°  ?  PerPe^uar fervitude,  a  fervitude  too 
which  they  leave,  (the  only  inheritance  they  have 
o  eave)  entailed  on  their  lateft  polterity  f. 

*  In  the  p adage  and  in  what  is  called  the  feafonina  in  tl,„ 

f  dS^ne  °f  tk  n,CW.  in,P°rted  NegroesTZ  i^e 

£  {JaTCa'-\°X- 1  P  «+•  and  \  Benezet’s  cau2„ 

?c:  p*  40  In  a  late  trial  at  Guildhall  it  anDeirpr!  t Ut  /l-  * 

.  3/  f  Wate£ 

xtnts-  >' 

tehlte^t^rica  and  the  z 

/s  it  poffible  to  think  of 

nrlt  began  about  the  vear  ien  j  Ti,a  1?  vn  ,  ;lave  trade 

the  Venn  rtr/  if  1  53  1  he  Engl»fc  took  t  up  about 

tne  year  1556.  If  the  annual  -wafte  of  Negroes  fmm  ,k  . 
to  the  prelent  be  computed,  let  the  readef  refleA  ^  ,  6 

what  a  dreadful  number  it  muft  amount'  Th  .i?,  „  e  10 
dates  the  total  importation  from  Africa  at  nine  e,,Ra^na|. 
Jlaves.  HiJ}.Phil.  wo\  iv  n  in  c*  1 at,  of 

deration  again  and  again  wheiherthis  cm  1  havock' mL?"^ 
be  prevented  -without  any  injury  to  the  ;n  .  tur  §ht  r,ot 
the  methods  above  fuggefted^  either  e“  by  0mf  one 
lugar  cane  by  enfranchifed  Blacks  o/b7 gif;'t0  CrUlt!vate  t!ie 
ragement  to  the  population  of  the’Neeroes^  ns  .“f*1  cnc°u' 
their  encreafe  equal  to  the  demnnrl  „f  rh  t’  .  Sht  render 

«■-*  -A 
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Let  then  our  countrymen  make  hafte  to  re¬ 
lieve,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  calamities  they 
have  brought  on  fo  large  a  part  of  the  human 
race  ;  let  them  endeavour  to  wipe  away  the  re¬ 
proach  of  having  delivered  over  fo  many  of  their 
innocent  fellow-creatures  to  a  molt  heavy  tempo¬ 
ral  bondage,  both  by  contributing  to  footh  and 
alleviate  that  as  much  as  poffible,  and  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  refcue  them  from  the  ftill  more  cruel 
bondage  of  ignorance  and  fin.  Let  them,  in 
fliort,  concur  with  the  generous  efforts  ol  the 
Society  “  to  heal  the  broken-hearted ,  to  preach 
“  deliverance  to  the  captives ,  and  recovery  of 
“  fight  to  the  blind,  to  fet  at  liberty  them  that 
“  are  brui/ed ,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  ci 

«  the  Lord.” 
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John  xiii. 


NOW  THERE  WAS  LEANING  ON  JESUS’  BOSOM 
OF  HIS  DISCIPLES,  WHOM  JESUS  LOVED. 


ONE 


nn HE  perfon  here  defcribed,  is  St.  John  the 
A  Evangehft,  the  author  of  that  Gofpel  which 
bears  his  name,  and  from  which  the  text  is  taken. 
It  was  he  who  enjoyed  the  honourable  diftin&ion 
or  being  placed  next  to  his  divine  matter,  and  of 
leaning  on  his  bofora  at  fupper.  He  was,  more- 
over,  always  one  of  thofe  whom  our  Lord  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  moll  confidential  conventions  and 
molt  mterefting  tranfadtions,  efpecially  in  the  lalt 
awful  and  aftedhng  feenes  of  his  life ;  and  he  is 
carce  ever  mentioned  by  any  other  name  than 

nw  0t  .THE  DISCIPLE  WHOM  JESUS  LOVED*. 

i  flCirr“  anCCS,  Plainly  mark  the  favourite 
and  the  friend :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 

advert  a  little  to  the  condudt  of  St.  John  towards 

our  Lord  during  the  courfe  of  his  fufferinvs  the 

toTdnVVlen  ^  ?iendflliP  would  be  molt  apt 

ion  of  f  ft  ’  WC  f  di[C0Ver  in  !t  Plain  indica- 
tions  ot  a  ftrong  and  tender  affection. 

*  John  xiii.  23  ;  xix.  26  ;  xx.  2  ;  xxi.  7,  20. 
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When  our  Saviour  was  betrayed  by  Judas, 
and  apprehended  by  the  Jews,  though  St,  John 
had  at  firft,  with  all  the  other  difciples,  forlaken 
him  and  fled ;  yet  his  affection  foon  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  fears,  and  prompted  him  to  follow  his 
Lord,  at  the  utmoft  hazard  of  his  own  life,  into 
the  palace  of  the  high-prieft*.  St.  Peter  did  the 
fame,  but  in  a  very  fhort  time  afterwards,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  melancholy  inftance  of  human  infirmity, 
and,  notwithlfanding  the  molt  vehement  and  paf- 
fionate  profeflions  of  inviolable  attachment  to 
Jefus,  he  denied  him  three  times  with  execrati¬ 
ons  and  oaths.  St.  John’s  way  of  manifefling 
his  fincerity  was  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds, 
He  faithfully  adhered  to  his  divine  mafter  in  the 
verv  mid  ft  of  his  enemies,  and  with  fond  anxiety 
purfued  him  through  all  the  various  e\ents  of  this 
diftrefsful  period  of  his  life.  After  Jefus  was 
condemned  and  hung  upon  the  crofs,  calling  his 
eves  down  from  that  dreadful  eminence,  he  faw 
among  the  crowd  “  the  difciple  whom  he  loved 
Handing  by  f.”  It  does  not  appear  from  the  hif- 
tory  that  there  were  any  other  of  the  apoftles  that 
attended  him  in  this  laft  melancholy  fcene  except 
St.John.  They  were  terrified,  it  fhould  feem, 
with  the  danger  of  openly  eipouling  him  at  fo 
critical  a  time.  But,  unawed  by  any  fuch  appie- 
henfions,  which  all  gave  way  to  the  ardour  of 
his  friendfhip,  and  the  extremity  of  his  grief, 
our  Evangelift  placed  himfelf  as  near  as  he  could 
to  the  crofs,  to  catch  the  dying  looks,  and  to 
wait  the  laft  commands  of  his  Lord  and  mend. 
Thofe  commands  were  foon  given  him,  in  the 
rnoft  affecting  terms ;  and  the  truft  then  repofed 

*  See  Le  Clerc,  Doddridge,  and  other  commentators  qn 
John  xviii.  15,  >6.  t  John  xix.  26. 
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in  him  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  plainly  fhowed 
what  unbounded  confidence  his  dying  mailer 
placed  in  his  fidelity  and  affection.  For  our 
Lord  obferving  feveral  women,  and  among  them 
his  mother,  Handing  near  his  crofs,  fixed  in 
grief,  horror,  and  amazement,  at  that  dreadful 
ipe&acle,  he  Laid  to  his  mother,  cc  Woman,  be- 
“  hold  thy  fon then,  turning  to  St.  John, 
“  Behold  thy  mother  Words  few  and  fim- 
pie,  but  full  of  meaning,  expreffive  of  a  tliou- 
fand  tender  fentiments,  both  towards  the  diftrelfed 
parent  whom  he  left  behind  him,  and  the  friend 
to  whofe  care  fo  facred  a  pledge  was  committed. 
St.  John  inflantly  faw  the  meaning,  and  felt  the 
force  of  this  moving  bequeft.  He  confidered 
our  Lord’s  mother  as  his  own,  and  from  that 
hour  (as  he  himfelf  with  his  ufual  modefty  and 
fimplicity  tells  us)  46  he  took  her  to  his  own 
“  home 

Nor  did  his  affe&ion  for  his  departed  friend 
terminate  here.  It  was  continued  after  his  cru¬ 
cifixion,  to  his  memory,  his  character,  and  his 
religion*  After  a  long  lire  fpent  in  teaching  and 
fuffering  for  that  religion,  he  concluded  it°with 
a  work  of  infinite  utility,  the  revifal  of  the  three 
Gofpels  already  written,  and  the  addition  of  his 
own  to  fupply  what  they  had  omitted.  With  this 
view  principally  he  gives  us  feveral  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  difcourfes  with  his  difciples,  which  are 
no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with  ;  and  it  is  very 
obfervable,  that  thefe*  as  well  as  the  many 
other  occurrences  of  his  life,  which  he  in¬ 
troduces  as  iupplemental  to  the  other  Evange- 
iifts,  are  fuch  as  fet  his  beloved  mafter  in  the 
moil  amiable  and  graceful  point  of  view,  fuch  as 

*  John  xix.  26,  27.  f  lb, 
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a  favourite  difciple  would  be  mofl  likely  to  fe- 
lect,  and  mod  difpofed  to  enlarge  upon.  Of 
this  kind,  for  inftance,  are  our  Saviour’s  dif- 
courfe  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  the  cure  of 
the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethefda  ;  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery;  the  de- 
fcriptjon  of  the  good  fhepherd  and  his  fheep  ;  the 
affecting  hiftory  of  Lazarus  ;  the  condefcending 
and  expreflive  aft  of  wafhing  his  difciples  feet ; 
his  inimitably  tender  and  confolatory  difcourfe  to 
them  juft  before  his  buffering  ;  his  mod  admi¬ 
rable  prayer  on  the  fame  occafion  :  and  his  pa¬ 
thetic  recommendation  of  his  fheep  to  St.  Peter 
after  his  refurreCtion.  Thefe  paffages  are  to  be 
found  only  in  St.  John’s  Gofpel,  and  whoever 
reads  them  with  attention  will  difcover  in  them 
plain  indications  not  only  of  a  heaven-direCted 
hand,  but  of  a  feeling  and  a  grateful  heart,  fmit- 
ten  with  the  love  of  a  departed  friend,  penetrated 
with  a  fenfe  of  his  diftinguiflied  kindnefs,  per¬ 
fectly  well  informed  and  thoroughly  interefted, 
in  every  tender  fcene  that  it  defcribes,  foothing 
itfelf  with  the  recollection  of  little  domeftic  inci¬ 
dents  and  familiar  conventions,  and  tracing  out 
not  only  the  larger  and  more  obvious  features  of 
the  favourite  character,  but  even  thofe  finer  and 
more  delicate  ftrokes  in  it,  which  would  have 
eluded  a  lefs  obferving  eye,  or  lefs  faithful  me¬ 
mory,  than  thofe  of  a  beloved  companion  and 
friend. 

From  this  fliort  detail  it  appears,  that  there 
fubfifted  between  our  Saviour  and  St.  John  a 
real,  fincere,  and  tender  friendlhip :  and  this 
faCt  being  eftablithed,  will  furnilh  us  with  fome 
remarks,  of  no  fmalf  importance  to  religion  and 
to  ourfelves. 
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The  firft  is,  that  friendfhip  is  perfe&ly  con¬ 
fident  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  every  duty  that  it  requires  at  our  hands. 
Who,  indeed,  but  mud  grieve  if  it  was  not  ? 
Who  would  but  grieve  to  find,  that,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  happinefs  in  the  next  world,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  renounce  one  of  the  greated  bleffings 
that  can  be  poffeffed  in  this  ?  For  although,  in¬ 
deed,  both  the  merits  and  the  pleafures  of  friend¬ 
ship  have  been  fometimes,  by  antient  as  well  as 
modern  writers,  mod  extravagantly  and  injudici- 
oufly  magnified  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  mud  be  allow¬ 
ed,  that  when  it  is  formed  on  right  principles, 
and  conducted  with  fobriety  and  good  fenfe,  there 
is  fomething  in  it  fo  foothing,  fo  congenial  to  the 
human  mind  ;  it  is  what  the  very  bed  of  men 
have  been  always  fo  drongly  difpofed  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  cherifh  ;  it  fo  improves  every  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  fo  lightens  every  misfortune  ;  it  is 
affociated  generally  with  fo  many  excellent  qua¬ 
lities  ;  it  gives  birth  to  fo  many  generous  Senti¬ 
ments,  fo  many  noble  and  difintereded  actions  ; 
it  is,  in  fhort,  though  not  a  virtue,  yet  fomething 
fo  very  like  a  virtue,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever 
taded  the  genuine  Satisfaction  it  affords,  can  wil¬ 
lingly  content  to  part  with  it.  He  cannot  eafily 
be  brought  to  believe  that  a  religion,  which  not 
only  allows,  but  improves  and  exalts  every  inno¬ 
cent  and  rational  enjoyment,  Should  in  this  An¬ 
gle  indance  afiume  a  tone  of  rigour  quite  foreign 
to^  its  natural  temper,  and  preclude  us  from  one 
of  the  fweeted  confolations  that  has  ever  yet  been 
found  out  for  the  various  affliddions  of  life.  And 
in  fa£!  there  is  no  need  for  any  fuch  apprehenfi- 
ons.  ^  The  example  of  our  Lord  himfelf  is  alone 
Sufficient  to  Satisfy  us  on  this  head.  If  He  had 
his  beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot 
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furely  be  afling  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  if  we 
alfo  have  ours. 

But  whence  then,  it  is  faid,  that  remarkable 
fllence  of  the  Gofpel  on  this  fubjeft  ?  How  comes 
Jt  to  pais,  that  on  the  article  of  friendfhip,  which 
has  fo  much  exercifed  the  eloquence  of  Pagan 
writers,  not  one  fyllable  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  New  Teflament,  not  one  precept  or  direc¬ 
tion,  not  even  the  fmalleft  degree  of  commenda¬ 
tion  bellowed  upon  it  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious. 
To  have  made  friendfhip  a  neceffary  part  of  Chrif- 
tian  obedience,  would  have  been  prepoflerous 
and  abfurd.  For  that  fimilarity  of  difpofition, 
and  coincidence  of  fentiment  and  affeCtion,  on 
which  friendfhip  is  founded,  do  not  depend  folely 
on  our  own  choice,  are  not  under  the  diredion 
of  our  own  will ;  and  therefore  could  not  poflibly 
be  the  proper  objeds  of  a  divine  command.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  prudent  to  have  expreffed  in 
the  Gofpel  any  particular  approbation  of  this  con¬ 
nection^  It  might  have  inflamed  that  propenfity 
to  it  which  nature  had  already  made  fufficiently 
ftrong,  and  which  the  injudicious  encomiums  of 
heathen  moralifts  had  raifed  to  a  romantic  and  a 
dangerous  height.  Our  divine  lawgiver  fhowed 
his  wifdom  equally  in  what  he  enjoined,  and  what 
he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exadly,  what  no 
Pagan  philofopher  ever  knew,  where  to  be  filent 
and  where  to  ipeak.  It  was  not  his  intention,  it 
was  indeed  far  below  his  dignity,  to  fay  fine 
tilings  upon  popular  fubjeCts  ;  pleafing  perhaps 
to  a  few,  but  utterly  ufelefs  to  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind.  His  objed  was  of  a  much  more  important 
and  extenfive  nature :  to  inculcate  the  plain, 
humble,  practical  duties  of  piety  and  morality  ; 
the  duties  that  were  of  univerfal  concern  and  in- 
difpenfable  obligation,  fuch  as.  were  eflentially 
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neceffary  to  our  well-being  in  this  life,  and  our 
everlafting  happinefs  in  the  next.  Now  the  warm* 
eft  admirers  of  friendfhip  cannot  pretend  to  raife 
it  into  a  duty ,  much  lefs  into  a  duty  of  this  high 
rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is  an  amiable,  it  is 
often  a  laudable  attachment ;  but  it  is  not  a  ne¬ 
ceffary  requifite  either  to  the  prefent  welfare  or 
the  future  falvation  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
confequently  is  not  of  fufficient  importance  to  de- 
ferve  a  diftinCt  place  in  the  Chriftian  fyftem.  The 
utmoft  that  could  be  done  there  was  to  fhow  (and 
it  was  fufficiently  fhown  by  the  example  of  our 
Lord)  that  a  virtuous  friendfhip  does  not  militate 
againft  the  fpirit  of  his  religion  ;  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently,  improved  and 
exalted  by  its  precepts,  and  finds  in  them  its  belt 
foundation  and  its  firmed  fupport. 

From  the  mere  filence  then  of  the  Gofpel  on 
this  fubjeCt,  no  inference  can  be  juftly  drawn 
againft  the  lawfulnefs  of  friendfhip.  But  it  is 
urged  further,  (and  it  is  a  circumftance  which 
feems  to  have  had  much  weight  with  fome  very 
ingenious  defenders  of  revelation)  that  it  was  one 
great  object  of  the  Chriftian  religion  to  introduce 
into  the  world  a  temper  of  univerfal  benevolence 
and  good-will ;  and  with  that  view  its  bufinefs 
was,  not  to  contrail,  but  to  expand ,  our  affecti¬ 
ons  as  much  as  pollible  ;  to  throw  down  all  the 
little  mean  fences  and  partitions,  within  which 
the  human  heart  is  too  apt  to  intrench  itfelf,  and 
Jay  it  open  to  nobler  views,  and  a  larger  and  more 
liberal  fphere  of  aCtion.  Hence  it  is  imagined, 
that  friendfhip  muft  neceffarily  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  genius  of  that  religion,  becaufe  it  la- 
vifhes  on  one  objeCt  all  that  kindnefs  and  affec¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  be  difiufed  among  the  whole 
human  race.  And  indeed,  if  friendfhip  would 
*  be 
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be  content  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  furrender 
of  our  whole  flock  of  benevolence,  without  the 
leaft  referve  for  the  reft  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
it  might  well  be  deemed  a  monopoly  altogether 
incompatible  with  that  free  and  general  commerce 
of  good  offices,  which  the  Gofpel  certainly  meant 
to  extend  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But 
this  furely  is  far  from  being  a  true  ftate  of  the 
cafe.  We  may  difcharge  every  tender  office  that 
friendfhip  can  demand,  without  neglecting  any 
of  thofe  focial  duties  which  revelation  enjoins. 
There  are  various  gradations  of  affeCtion,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  various  relations  of  life,  all  in 
perfeft  concord  one  with  another,  and  contribut¬ 
ing  each  their  refpeCtive  parts  towards  the  com- 
pofition  of  that  harmony  which  ought  to  reign 
throughout  the  whole.  Connubial  tendernefs, 
filial  affeCtion,  fraternal  fondnefs,  parental  love, 
all  thefe  are  partial  attachments,  no  lefs  than 
friendfhip,  yet  thefe  moft  certainly  the  Gofpel 
does  not  forbid.  Why  then  fhould  friendfhip  be 
thought  lefs  reconcileable  than  thefe  with  the 
temper  of  our  religion  ?  The  truth  is,  the  defign 
of  Chriftianity  was  not  to  extinguijhy  but  to  re¬ 
gulate  only,  and  reduce  to  their  proper  dimenfi- 
ons,  all  our  private  and  perfonal  connections. 
Within  the  wide  circumference  of  Chriftian  cha¬ 
rity,  it  allows  us  to  form  as  many  fmaller  circles 
of  benevolence  as  we  pleafe.  It  requires  only, 
that  our  afteCtions  fhould  move  in  them  under  the 
controll  of  that  fovereign  law  of  universal 
love,  which,  like  the  great  principle  of  at- 
traction  in  the  material  world,  is  diffufed 
throughout  our  moral  fyftem,  to  guide,  direCt, 
and  regulate  the  whole,  and  to  reftrain  within 
proper  limits  every  fubordinate  fentiment  and  in¬ 
ferior  movement  of  the  foul.  Under  thefe  re- 
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ftrictions,  fo  far  is  Chriftianity  from  being  ad - 
verfe  to  any  virtuous  connections,  that  it  actually 
provides  a  remedy  for  the  greatelt  imperfection 
under  which  they  labour.  It  does,  what  in  the 
fond  hour  of  affection  has  been  often  wifhed,  but, 
till  the  Gofpel  appeared,  wilhed  in  vain  ;  it  ren¬ 
ders  our  friendfhips  immortal.  It  revives  that 
union  which  death  feems  to  diffolve  ;  it  reflores 
us  again  to  thofe  whom  we  molt  dearly  loved,  in 
that  bleffed  fociety  of  “  juft  men  made  perfeCt,” 
which  is  to  form,  probably,  one  great  part  of  our 
felicity  in  heaven. 

II.  But  fecondly ;  the  example  of  our  Lord, 
in  feleCting  one  beloved  difciple,  does  not  only 
give  his  fanCtion  to  friendfhip,  but  it  teaches  us 
alfo  what  fort  of  friendlhip  it  is  that  he  allows 
and  authorizes.  For,  whatever  thofe  qualities 
were  which  attracted  his  notice,  and  conciliated 
his  affection,  in  the  perfon  of  St.  John,  thefe, 
we  may  be  fure,  are  the  proper  conftituents  of  a 
legitimate,  a  Chriftian  friendlhip.  Now  it  does 
not  appear  that  St.  John  was  diftinguifhed  by  any 
of  thofe  fhowy  intellectual  accomplifhments  which 
are  of  all  others  moft  apt  to  ftrilce  our  fancv  and 
captivate  our  hearts,  although,  in  faCt, "  they 
are  often  much  better  calculated  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  a  convivial  hour,  than  for  that  conftant 
fund  of  comfort  and  fatisfaction  through  life, 
which  we  naturally  expeCt  from  a  well-formed 
friendfhip.  That  which  principally  attracts  our 
notice,  in  his  writings,  and  in  his  conduCt,  is, 
a  fimplicity  and  finglenefs  of  heart,  a  fervent 
piety,  an  unbounded  benevolence,  an  unaffeCted 
modefty,  humility,  meeknel's,  and  gentlenefs  of 
difpolition.  Thefe  are  evidently  the  great  cha- 
raCteriftic  virtues  that  took  the  lead  in  his  foul, 
and  break  forth  in  every  page  of  his  Gofpel  and 

his 
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Jiis  Epiftles.  Thefe  then  are  the  qualities  wc 
ought  principally  to  regard  in  the  choice  of  our 
iriends,  and  to  cultivate  in  ourfelves,  if  we  would 
conciliate  and  preferve  their  affedlions.  Now  it 
is  very  obfervable,  that  thefe  qualities  are  the 
very  virtues  which  are  properly  {tiled  evangelical, 
which  the  Chriftian  revelation  more  peculiarly 
recommends,  and  which  diftinguifh  it  from  all 
other  religions  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world, 
A  friendfhip,  therefore,  founded  on  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  is,  Jlriclly  and  properly  fpeaking,  a  Chrif* 
tian  friendjhip ,  and  it  will  be  the  diredl  oppofite 
of  thofe  celebrated  inftances  of  Pagan  friend- 
fhip,  of  which  we  hear  fo  much  in  antient  {lory. 
The  charadleriftics  of  thefe  commonly  were,  a 
haughty  and  overbearing  fpirit ;  a  vindidlive,  im¬ 
placable,  and  impetuous  temper ;  an  intrepidity 
fuperior  to  every  danger,  and  every  confideration 
of  juftice,  honefty,  and  humanity,  in  behalf  of 
thofe  partners  in  their  iniquity  whom  they  chofe 
to  call  their  friends.  Such  wild  extravagances  as 
thefe,  as  well  as  thofe  confederacies  in  vice,  which 
young  men,  even  now,  fometimes  compliment 
with  the  name  of  friendfhip,  are  indeed  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  the  genius  of  Chriftianity. 
But  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  take  our  ideas  of 
friendfhip  from  thefe  corrupt  perverfions  of  it,  as 
to  form  our  notions  of  liberty  from  the  excefles 
of  a  lawlefs  rabble,  or  our  fentiments  of  religion 
from  the  ravings  of  a  delirious  enthufiafl.  To 
know  what  friendfhip  really  is,  we  mud  look  for 
it  in  that  facred  repofitory  of  every  thing  great 
and  excellent,  the  Gofpel  of  Chrifl.  We  {hall 
there  not  only  fee  it  adlually  exifting  in  its  utmoft 
perfedtion  in  the  perfon  of  Chrifl  and  his  belov¬ 
ed  difciple;  but  we  {hall  find  that  almoft  all  the 
virtues  on  which  his  religion  lays  the  greateft 
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ftrefs,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  generate  it  in 
our  fouls.  Examine  only  the  feveral  branches  of 
benevolence,  as  they  lie  in  the  facred  writings, 
and  efpecially  in  that  exquifite  picture  of  charity 
which  is  drawn  by  the  maderly  hand  of  St.l  aul  % 
and  you  will  perceive  that  nothing  is  more  .  eafy 
than  to  graft  upon  them  a  firm  and  lading  fnenci- 
fhip.  They  contain  all  the  right  principles  and 
rudiments  of  that  delightful  fentiment ;  and  thefe 
being  once  fairly  laid  before  the  world,  every 
man  was  left  (as  it  was  fit  he  fhould  be)  to  make 
the  application  of  them  himfelf,  at  his  own  dif- 
cretion,  to  the  purpofes  of  friendly  union,  ac¬ 
cording  as  inclination  led,  or  opportunity  invited 
him.  There  can  want  nothing  more  than  the 
concurrence  of  two  congenial  minds,  to  kindle 
thefe  fparks  of  friendlhip  into  a  flame,  much 
purer,  1  apprehend,  and  brighter,  and  more  per¬ 
manent,  than  ever  glowed  within  the  bread  of  a 
heathen. 

From  the  whole  then  of  this  enquiry,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  whoever  cultivates  the  duties  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Gofpel,  will  be  of  all  others  the 
bed  qualified  for  a  virtuous  friendfliip.  But, 
what  is  of  far  more  confequence  to  the  world  in 
general,  he  will  alfo  be  the  bed  qualified  to  live 
happily  without  it.  Frienddiip  is  a  blefling,  which, 
like  many  others  in  this  world,  falls  to  the  lot  or 
few.  Ic  depends  fo  much  on  conditution,  on  ac¬ 
cident,  on  a  concurrence  of  circumdances  which 
fo  rarely  meet,  and  which  no  one  can  command, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  pais 
through  the  world,  and  pafs  through  it  very 
comfortably  too,  without  ever  having  the  good 
fortune  to  find  that  perfon  whom  they  can  with 
drift  propriety  call  a  friend .  Had  then  theGof- 

*  i  Cor.  xiii. 
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pel  given  ever  fo  many  precepts  or  directions  on 
the  lubject  of  friendfhip ;  to  a  few  refined  philo¬ 
sophic  minds  they  might  perhaps  have  been  of 
fome  ufe.  But  it  was  not  for  thefe  only,  it  was 
for  the  multitude  alfo,  for  the  people  at  large, 
that  the  Gofpel  was  defigned.  And  to  thefe  it 
mud  be  no  fmall  fatisfaclion  to  find,  that  a  con¬ 
nexion  which  they  often  want  the  inclination, 
and  oftener  dill  the  power,  to  form,  is  not  en¬ 
joined,  is  not  recommended,  is  not  ever  menti¬ 
oned,  in  the  Gofpel,  and  that  they  may  go  to 
heaven  extremely  well  without  it.  A  faithful 
friend  is  indeed,  as  the  fon  of  Sirach  no  lefs 
juflly  than  elegantly  expreffes  it,  the  medicine  of 
life  *.  And  happy  are  they  who  find  it.  But  to 
tliofe  who  do  not,  or  by  any  fatal  accident  are 
deprived  of  it,  Chriflianity  has  other  medicines, 
other  confolations  in  (tore.  It  has  pleafures  to 
bellow,  which  will  amply  countervail  thofe  of 
the  fincereft  and  firmed  friendfhip.  It  gives  that 
peace  of  mind,  which  nothing  in  this  world,  not 
even  friendfiiip  itfelf,  can  give.  It  fecures  to  us 
the  favour  of  that  Being,  who  is  able  to  be  our 
friend  indeed.  Our  earthly  friends  may  deceive, 
may  defert  us,  may  be  feparated  from  us,  may  be 
converted  into  our  bittered  enemies.  But  our 
heavenly  friend  has  declared  (and  he  is  one  that 
may  be  truded)  that  if  we  adhere  faithfully  to 
him,  he  will  never  leave  us  nor  forfake  us  f.  It 
is,  in  fhort,  in  every  man’s  power  to  be,  if  he 
pleafes,  though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  fenfe 
that  St.  John  was,  yet  in  a  very  important  fenfe, 
the  friend  of  Gbrifi.  We  have  our  Saviour’s 
own  word  for  it.  “  Ye  are  my  friends,”  fays 
he  to  his  difciples,  “  if  ye  do  whatfoever  I  com-- 

*  Eccluli  xi.  1 6.  f  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
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mand  you**3*  Nay*  he  has  affured  us  that  he 
will  confider  every  real  Chriftian  as  united  to  him 
by  {till  clofer  ties.  This  aflurance  is  given  us  in 
one  of  thofe  noble  {trains  of  divine  eloquence 
which  are  fo  common  in  the  facred  writings. 
Our  Lord  being  told  that  his  mother  and  his  bre¬ 
thren  flood  without,  defiring  to  fpeak  with  him, 
he  gives  a  turn  to  this  little  incident,  perfectly 
new,  and  inexpreflibly  tender  and  affectionate. 
Who  is  my  mother,”  fays  he,  “  and  who  are 
my  brethren  ?  And  he  ftretched  forth  his  hands 
“  towards  his  difciples,  and  faid.  Behold  my 
<c  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  whofoever  fhall 
“  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
cc  the  fame  is  my  brother,  and  fifter,  and  mo* 
"  ther-j*.” 

*  John  xv,  14.  +  Matth.  xii.  46—50. 
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P.  14,  I.  18,  for  us,  a  proof  read,  us,  as  a  proof. 

•  9*>  *•  dele  the  fecond  only 5  viz.  between  not 
and  infinitely . 

P.  1 31,  1.  14,  for  higly  read  highly. 


